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PREFACE 


These articles focus on the Far East, which has always been my main 
interest, but other regions receive attention too. For nearly two 
centuries the VOC (the Dutch acronym for the United East India 
Company of the Netherlands, 1602-1795) was the greatest mercantile 
corporation in the world; a massive organization which confessedly 
had ‘“‘trade as its compass and profit as its motive’’. The Indian 
economic historian, Om Prakash, has recently observed: ‘‘Amongst 
the European corporate bodies engaged in trade in the Indian Ocean 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the Dutch East India 
Company was the most important in terms of both the volume and 
value of trade handled as well as the number of ports where trade was 
carried on’’.! Its sphere of activity extended from the Cape of Good 
Hope to Japan and New Guinea. The ports which its ships frequented 
at one time or another included Mocha and Basra at the western 
extremity, and Nagasaki and Kupang-Timor at the eastern. 

Inevitably, some of the articles reprinted here are more ‘dated’ than 
others. In particular, I had qualms about including study III (on the 
Dutch loss of Formosa to the Chinese in 1661-62) which was a 
product of my salad days, when like Shakespeare’s Cleopatra ‘‘I was 
green in years and judgement’’. But a colleague who is a far better 
historian than I am, strongly urged me to include it. As in the previous 
selections of my articles published in the Variorum Collected Studies 
series, the opportunity has been taken to correct a number of mis- 
prints and to rectify minor errors in the texts themselves. 

Grateful acknowledgements are made by the author and publisher 
to the following individuals, institutions and publishers, who have 
given permission for these articles to be reproduced: the Editor and 
Council of the Society for Nautical Research (I, V); Mr Nico Israél, 
Amsterdam (II); the Editor and Council of the Japan Society of 
London (III); the Editor and Council of the Asiatic Society of Japan 
(IV, VI, VII); the Koninklijke Vereeniging Indisch Instituut, 
Amsterdam (IX); and the Tijdschrift voor Zeegeschiedenis, The 
Hague (X). 


Ringshall, Herts, 
July 1987 


C.R. BOXER 


! Om Prakash, ‘‘The Dutch East India Company in the Trade of the Indian 
Ocean’’, apud Ashin Das Gupta & M.N. Pearson, eds., India and the Indian 
Ocean, 1500-1800, O.U.P., Calcutta 1987, pp. 185-200. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


The articles in this volume, as in all others in the 
Collected Studies Series, have not been given a new, 
continuous pagination. In order to avoid confusion, and to 
facilitate their use where these same studies have been 
referred to elsewhere, the original pagination has been 
maintained wherever possible. 

Each article has been given a Roman number in order 
of appearance, as listed in the Contents. This number is 
repeated on each page and quoted in the index entries. 

It has not been possible to reproduce all the 
illustrations originally included in these articles. 


rire UMeali fAok | NOTA MEN: “PHEPR ‘SATLORS; 
THEIR NAVIGATORS, AND LIFE ON BOARD, 1602-1795 


HEN Marie de’ Medici, the Queen-Mother of France, paid a 
state-visit to the East-India House at Amsterdam in 1639, 
Vondel, the greatest of Dutch poets, wrote an ode for this oc- 
casion in which he described the achievements of his countrymen in the 


Eastern Seas: 
°’Twas not enough they'd won the field in Netherlands; 
They sailed the earth to distant and exotic lands, 
As far as shines the sun, resolved the sun would see 
Their mighty deeds. Our Holland serves as granary 
For all the Indies grow. The North has filled its ships 
With Eastern crops. The Winter Prince who warms his lips 
With pepper, guards in these domains the boast 
Of all that heavenly fires of summer cook and roast. 
Arabia of burning incense gives the best. 
Our commerce with the Persians ever keeps abreast; 
They trade their silks and all their cotton-ware. 
Great Fava shares with us her treasures fair, 
And China, porcelain. We Amsterdammers journey 
Where Ganges casts its waters down into the sea: 
Wherever profit leads us, to every sea and shore, 
For love of gain the wide world’s harbours we explore. 


This article is reprinted from The Mariner’s Mirror 49 (1963) by permission of 
the Society for Nautical Research in whom the copyright is vested. 
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Vondel’s ode was written with a minimum of poetic licence. It accurately 
reflects the most spectacular part of that sudden and dramatic upsurge of 
Dutch overseas trade in the first half of the seventeenth century, which 
provided something of a surprise for contemporaries and a puzzle for 
posterity. ‘The prodigious increase of the Netherlands in their domestic 
and foreign trade, riches and multitude of shipping’, wrote Sir Josiah 
Child in 1669, ‘is the envy of the present and may be the wonder of future 
generations.’2 Seventeenth-century estimates of shipping and sailors must be 
regarded rather as intelligent guesses than as accurate statistics, but the 
Dutch Republic was undoubtedly the chief seafaring nation in the world for 
most of that period. In 1588, the Vice-Admiral of Holland boasted that he 
could mobilize 30,000 fighting seamen within a fortnight from that pro- 
vince alone.3 By 1650, the Dutch had a merchant marine of about 2,000 
ships, apart from fishing vessels and numerous craft on inland waterways, 
manned by a grand total of something between sixty and eighty thousand 
seamen of all kinds.4 As for the Dutch East-India Company, Edward 
Barlow, when a prisoner of war at Batavia in 1673, reflected a widely held 
belief when he wrote: ‘The Hollanders are stronger in the East Indies than 
all the other Christian nations, having always in the East India, in one place 
or another, a 150 or 200 sail of ships and 30,000 men or servants always in 
pay.’5 William Carr, who was the English Consul at Amsterdam for some 
years, stated in 1688 that the Dutch East India Company had 30,000 men 
in constant pay and over 200 capital ships, besides sloops, ketches, yachts 
and other small craft.® 

In its early years the Company, which was founded in 1602, hired as 
well as built its own shipping; but after about 1615 the great majority 
of its ships were built by the six regional chambers or boards, located 
respectively at Amsterdam, Middelburg, Rotterdam, Delft, Hoorn and 
Enkhuizen, For most of the seventeenth century there was very little 
uniformity in the types of ships constructed by the Company, each chamber 
building to its own specifications, which were frequently changed as the 
result of experience, or even (it would seem) of whim. Very broadly speaking, 
the Dutch Indiamen were mainly of two main types. First, the retour- 
schepen, or ‘return-ships’, which were chiefly used, as their name implies, 
for the carriage of cargoes between the Netherlands and the East Indies. 
Secondly, the smaller vessels which were mainly used in the Asian interport 
or ‘country’ trade as the English called it. The retour-schepen were usually 
larger and more strongly built than the average Dutch merchant ship, and 
some of those in the seventeenth century were superior both in size and in 
weight of broadside to the largest Dutch warships. Such were the four 
great Indiamen, each mounting between 70 and 80 guns, which formed 
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part of the Dutch fleet in the (for them) disastrous battle of Lowestoft 
(3/13 June 1665), when the two largest, Maersseveen (78) and Orangie (76), 
were lost. The Company did not build such large ships in the eighteenth 
century, though it had a few 60-gun ships.” 

Apart from the return-ships, the Company had a large number of other 
types such as fluyten (fly-boats), yachts, pinnaces, hookers, galliots, frigates, 
and even a kind of fly-boat called Kat zonder ooren (‘cat without ears’). The 
ordinary katschepen, or cat-ships, ‘ought rather to be called donkeys owing 
to their slowness’, Nicholas Witsen observed rather unkindly in his cele- 
brated work on shipbuilding, but the type must have been of some use, as 
it lasted down to the nineteenth century. I will not go into details of these 
types, but I cannot resist transcribing Falconer’s definition of a fly-boat in 
his Marine Dictionary (1789), for its Heath-Robinson—or should I say 
John Betjeman—like quality: ‘A large flat-bottomed Dutch vessel, whose 
burthen is generally from 400 to 600 tons. It is distinguished by a stern 
remarkably high, resembling a Gothic turret, and by a very broad buttock 
below.’ The yachts also varied from small vessels of the type implied by the 
name to the much larger and more heavily armed ‘war-yachts’, oorlogs- 
jachten, mounting 26 or more guns, and which were termed ‘galleons’ by 
the Portuguese and Spanish opponents of the Dutch. 

The lack of uniformity in the types of the return-ships had serious dis- 
advantages when arrangements had to be made months in advance for calcu- 
lating the cargoes which could be taken on board, and when such a variety 
of ships required an equal variety of spare timbers, rigging, sails, guns and 
material for renewal and repair, both at Batavia and in home ports. After 
many vain attempts to achieve a degree of uniformity, the Heeren XVII 
(‘Gentlemen Seventeen’), or central board of the V.O.C., decided in April 
1697 that henceforth only three rates would be authorized for all ships 
(other than small or auxiliary craft) built for the Company. 


Rate Length from Stem to Stern Beam Guns 
First 160 Amsterdam ft. 40 ft. 38 
Second 145 Amsterdam ft. 36 ft. 82 in. 36 
Third 130 Amsterdam ft. 33 ft. 64 in. 26 


Despite the stringent orders that these specifications were to be rigidly 
adhered to, this was not always the case. A few 60-gun ships were built 
between 1722 and 1747, and in 1771 the Middelburg Chamber began to 
build flush-decked ships of 155 ft. This latter innovation was not followed 
by the other chambers which continued to build deep-waisted ships, 
although, as Rear-Admiral Stavorinus noted in 1774: ‘it is incontrovertible 
that a flush-decked ship is much more able to withstand the force of the 
waves, than a deep-waisted one.’8 
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Before turning from the ships of the Dutch East India Company to the 
men who manned them, I may say a few words about their nomenclature. 
Saints’ names being banned by the Calvinist Reformation as smacking of 
Popery, their place was taken by zoological and geographical names to a 
great extent. There were Golden, Red, Green, Black and White Lion(s), 
Black Bull, Green and Golden Dragon(s), Black, White and Yellow Bear(s), in 
the Company’s colourful bestiary, besides the more prosaic Tiger, Elephant, 
Rhinoceros, Dromedary, Falcon, Eagle, Ostrich, Whale, Pike and Crab. As 
might be expected, most of the Seven Provinces and many of the towns in 
the Netherlands had Indiamen named after them at one time or another. 
Members of the House of Orange were sometimes honoured in this way, 
though not as often as one might expect. Geographical names were mostly 
drawn from the Netherlands, though we find an Asia, Africa, America, and 
Europa, as well as a Ceylon, China, and Fava, though not an Jvdia nor a 
Japan. Botanical names include the Nusmeg-, Orange-, Sago- and Tea- 
Tree(s), and there was a Rising Sun and a Waxing Moon. During the 
eighteenth century, place- and proper-names superseded most of the 
animals, birds, and fishes, but it is rather surprising to find only one 
Admiraal de Ruyter and no Admiraal Tromp—though there was a Trompen- 
burgh, the younger Tromp’s country-seat. The Directors also became 
increasingly fond of naming Indiamen after their country-seats, and thus we 
find the The Manor-house ‘Not always Summer’ ('T Hof niet altyd Zomer), as 
well as the more official-sounding Council House of Flushing and Town Hall 
of Delft. As a solitary exception to the banning of saints’ names, I may 
mention the Pieter and Paul, built at Amsterdam in 1697, with the help of 
Peter the Great as a shipwright, and called after the patron saints of Russia 
in his honour.9 

Ships’ complements naturally varied according to the size of the vessel 
concerned, and here again the different chambers kept chopping and 
changing their establishments as between the different rates. Broadly 
speaking, however, it may be said that a first-rate Indiaman, when outward- 
bound, was usually manned by 150 or 160 seamen, and about half that 
number of soldiers, the latter being drafts for the Company’s garrisons in 
the East. Since the mortality in these voyages was often heavy, andthe wastage 
of European sailors in the East was very high, for reasons which I will 
mention later, the homeward-bound Indiamen, though more richly laden, 
were almost invariably less well manned. 

Complaints of recruiting difficulties and ofthe poor quality of the crews 
begin as early as 1614. They continue with few intermissions for the rest 
of the Company’s existence, and reach a crescendo in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century. There was always a high proportion of foreigners 
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among the sailors, although the majority of seamen probably came from the 
maritime provinces of Holland, Zeeland, and Friesland down to about 
1740. The Wadden Islands, extending along the Dutch and Danish coast 
from Texel to Sylt supplied some of the best—and most unruly. The 
Heeren XVII had originally and optimistically enacted that no Scandi- 
navians and Germans should be engaged, much less French, English, and 
Scots, but this ruling was a dead-letter from the start. The enormous 
wastage of European lives in the Tropics, and the knowledge that some- 
thing between a quarter and a third of those who left Europe would never 
return, acted as a strong deterrent to enlistment in the Company’s sea- 
service, and the Directors had to take what men they could get. Many of 
them saw no harm in this, agreeing with the scholarly Nicholas Witsen, who 
observed in 1671 that the great mixture of nationalities on board the 
Indiamen lessened the chance of hatching a successful mutiny among them. 
Others, however, agreed with Governor-General Jacques Specx, who in 
1629 deplored the high percentage of foreigners, reminding the Heeren 
XVII: ‘How often we have been troubled in Asia with having so many 
Frenchmen and Englishmen. ..which we hope and trust Your Honours 
will obviate in future by providing us with good, trusty, Netherlands’ 
hearts.’ Alas, even when Netherlands’ hearts were available they were not 
always good and trusty. I think it not unfair to say that in most cases of 
mutiny and mayhem aboard Dutch East-Indiamen—and there were a 
surprising number—it was the Dutch themselves who were the ring- 
leaders.1!° 

Opinions naturally varied about what kind of foreigners were more 
desirable, or, rather, least undesirable, as sailors. Repeated orders were 
issued against the employment of Roman Catholics of any nationality in any 
responsible position, but these orders were likewise often ignored in 
practice, and we find Italians, Portuguese, and Spaniards among the 
Company’s seamen, as well as French and Irish. English, and, to a lesser 
degree, Scots, were suspect on account of the long-standing Anglo-Dutch 
rivalry, but at times they were enlisted in considerable numbers, though 
more often as soldiers than as seamen. Governor-General Reynst spoke a 
good word for the English sailors aboard his outward-bound flagship in 
1619, claiming that they were willing and obedient workers, “who usually 
keep themselves clean’. But, for obvious reasons, Scandinavians and 
Germans were more strongly represented among the crews of the Dutch 
East-Indiamen. The Company maintained recruiting-agents at Hamburg 
and Bremen, though Amsterdam always remained the principal centre of 
attraction for men willing to enlist in the Company’s service, whether they 
were Dutch or foreign-born. 
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For reasons which are not altogether clear, in the course of the eighteenth 
century the Dutch themselves began to show an increasing unwillingness to 
earn their bread as ocean-going seamen. Rear-Admiral Stavorinus, who 
had served in both the Dutch Navy and the East-India Company during the 
second half of the eighteenth century was writing from personal experience 
when he observed: 

Many years ago, a sufficient number of able seamen could be procured, so we were not compelled 
to have recourse to landsmen for filling up a ship’s complement; but, ever since the year 1740, the 
many naval wars, the great increase of trade and navigation, particularly in many countries where 
formerly these pursuits were little attended to, and the consequent great and continual demands for 
able seamen, both for ships of war, and for merchantmen, have so considerably diminished the 
supply of them, that, in our own country, where there formerly used to be a great abundance of 


mariners, it is now, with great difficulty and expense, that any vessel can procure a proper number 
of able hands to navigate her. 


To make matters worse, the mortality aboard the Company’s outward- 
bound ships and in the seamen’s hospital and hulks at Batavia was greater 
than ever during this period. Stavorinus instanced as a typical example: 
‘of the crews of twenty-seven ships that sailed from Europe in 1768-69, 
which altogether amounted, by their muster-rolls, to 5,971 hands, the 
number of dead was 959, which is very near to one in six.’!! 

Stavorinus was not exaggerating, for the death-rate among the Com- 
pany’s sailors was positively catastrophic in the last two decades of the 
eighteenth century. In 1782, for example, ten East-Indiamen left the 
Netherlands, carrying 2,653 men, of whom 1,095, or 43%, died before 
reaching the Cape of Good Hope, where 915 survivors were admitted to 
hospital. This terrible death-rate among the crews, aggravated by the heavy 
mortality incurred while the Indiamen were loading their return-cargoes in 
fever-stricken Batavia, meant that the Heeren XVII became increasingly 
short of white sailors and were forced to recruit coloured mariners. This was 
something they had never sanctioned in the seventeenth century, when the 
return-ships were entirely manned by European sailors, and there were very 
few Asian hands aboard even their ‘country’ ships. In 1743-44, however, 
the Directors were reluctantly compelled to allow the employment of Asian 
sailors in the homeward-bound fleets. In 1781, preference was given to the 
enlistment of Chinese, as they were more resistant to cold than were 
Javanese or Malays; but 3 years later the authorities at Batavia complained 
that “the Chinese sailors were most unwilling to serve’ aboard the returning 
Indiamen. Serve, nevertheless, they did; for in 1792, out of a total of 1,417 
seamen at the Cape of Good Hope, 579’ were Europeans, 233 ‘Moors’ 
(mostly Gujarati Muslims), tor Javanese, and 504 Chinese.!2 

The decline in the quality of the Dutch East-India Company’s crews was 
accompanied by a decline—or at any rate a stagnation—in navigational 
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theory and practice. Those of you who have read the admirable books of 
Professor E. G. R. Taylor and Commander D. W. Waters will not need 
reminding that in the first quarter of the seventeenth century the Dutch had 
become the best compilers and editors of nautical charts and books of 
sailing-directions—rutters and waggoners. Still less will members of the 
S.N.R. need reminding that the name and title-page of the Mariner’s 
Mirror are directly copied from Lucas Waghenaer’s Spieghel der Zeevaerdt 
of 1584. The sea-atlases, charts, and maps published by the famous houses 
of Hondius, Janssonius, Blaeu, and Goos, show that the Dutch kept the 
lead in this respect down to 1675. The English sea-atlas of John Seller, 
which was published in London that year, and which was regarded as the 
best work of its kind, was an unblushing ‘crib’ from the Zeeatlas ofte 
water-wereld of Pieter Goos.!3 Thereafter, it may be said with only mild 
exaggeration, the Dutch stood still. They contented themselves with repro- 
ducing virtually unaltered, or altered only after a long time-lag, the maps 
and charts of the seventeenth-century masters. It is significant that Johannes 
van Keulen, who inherited the nautical and geographical bookseller’s stock 
of Johan Blaeu, and who was the founder of a firm which specialized in the 
production of globes, maps, and charts for nearly two centuries, published 
in 1682 a world-globe which gave no indication whatever of Tasman’s 
discoveries forty years earlier. Early in the eighteenth century both the 
English and the French overhauled and surpassed the Dutch in the pro- 
duction of accurate globes, maps, and charts.!4 

During the seventeenth century, the navigation of a Dutch East-Indiaman 
was entrusted to the schipper and stierlieden, who corresponded to the 
English master and mates. The primary responsibility rested with the 
skipper, but he was supposed to act in close consultation with the first and 
second mates ‘in calculating the latitude, shooting the sun, checking the 
variation of the compass, altering the course, and in everything else con- 
cerning the navigation of the ship’.!5 In case of a difference of opinion 
between himself and the other navigators, the dispute was to be submitted 
to the ship’s council (usually composed of the captain or skipper as president, 
the navigating officers and the senior merchant on board, or five persons in 
all), and decided by a majority vote. About the turn of the seventeenth 
century, the commanders of the larger Indiamen were metamorphosed into 
captains and finally into capiteins-ter-zee, and the stierlieden became 
lieutenants with the equivalent of naval rank as William Hickey noted in 
1780: ‘The officers in the Company’s service all receiving their commissions 
from the States-General and wearing the uniform of their Navy, a blue 
coat with scarlet facings, richly laced, waistcoat and breeches also of 
scarlet.’16 
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The principal navigating instruments used were the jacobs-staff, the 
back-staff or Davis quadrant, ship’s compass, sand-glass. The Dutch did 
not use the log and line to the same extent as did the English, and they seem 
to have been rather slow in utilizing successively the octant and the sextant. 
All their Indiamen had been issued with the octant by 1747, and a Dutch 
description of its use was published 2 years later, but some Dutch skippers 
were still using the jacobs-staff by preference in 1805.17 

All ships were further provided with a copy or copies of navigational 
manual(s), of which the two most popular seem to have been the Schatkamer 
ofte Konst der Stuerluyden (‘Treasure-chamber or Art of the Pilots’) by 
Klaas de Vries, and the Vergulde Licht der Zeevaart (‘Golden Light of 
Navigation’) by C. Hsz. Gietermaker. The former ran through eleven 
editions between 1702 and 1811, while the latter totalled fourteen editions 
between 1660 and 1774. As regards the charts and sea-atlases, these were 
issued to skippers for the duration of the voyage, and had to be handed in 
to the Directors of the home chamber if the voyage terminated at a Dutch 
port, or to the Chief Hydrographer (Baas-Kaartenmaker) at Batavia, if the 
ships remained in the Indies. A similar provision was made for the ships’ 
journals kept by the skipper and navigating officers, which likewise had to 
be handed in to the same authorities, ‘whether they asked for them or not’. 
It was strictly forbidden to disclose any of the contents of such charts, maps, 
and ships’ journals to anybody but the Directors and the official map- and 
chart-makers of the Company. The use of foreign charts and maps was like- 
wise forbidden, though where these appeared to be superior to the Com- 
pany’s own, they could be obtained by purchase or bribery and turned over 
to the Company’s hydrographers.!8 

These latter, whether at Batavia or at Amsterdam, were supposed to 
compare and collate all the information which thus came into their hands, 
and to keep the Company’s charts up to date by embodying any necessary 
corrections in them, This system evidently worked well enough in the 
seventeenth century, but it seems to have broken down for one reason or 
another in the second half of the eighteenth century. At any rate, Stavo- 
rinus was reflecting the opinion of other Dutch navigators besides himself 
when he wrote in 1778: 


It is really to be lamented, that so powerful a body as the East-India Company, and whose pros- 
perity so much depends upon the safe and prosperous voyages of their ships, should trouble 
themselves so little with the improvement of navigation in general, and the correction of their 
charts in particular. I could adduce many instances of their faultiness, both with respect to the 
Indies, and to the coast of Africa. Other nations pursue.this object with indefatigable assiduity, 
especially the English, whose maps are, in general, infinitely preferable to ours. 


He further complained that although both he and other captains of India- 
men duly noted in their ships’ journals the places where the official charts 
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were faulty, especially in Indonesian waters, the hydrographer’s office at 
Batavia never seemed to take any notice of these corrections. Stavorinus’ 
complaints were echoed a few years later by Dirk van Hogendorp, who 
wrote somewhat exaggeratedly: ‘There is not a single Dutch chart of the 
Indies which is even passable; while the French and English have superb 
charts.’!9 

Some allowance must be made for exaggeration in these and similar 
complaints, but there can be little doubt but that by 1780 the Dutch had 
fallen behind their principal maritime competitors in the matter of navi- 
gational techniques. Dirk van Hogendorp, who went out to Java with 
Van Braam’s naval squadron in 1783, alleged that the chief navigating 
officer in the flagship firmly believed that the sun revolved around the earth, 
that God created each new moon separately, and that it was impossible to 
find the longitude at sea and a blasphemous impiety to try to do so.2° A note 
supplied by the English translator and editor of Stavorinus’ Voyages is also 
rather illuminating in this connexion: 


The Dutch manner of navigating is peculiar to themselves. They steer by the true compass, or 
rather endeavour to doso, by means of a small moveable central card, which they set to the meridian: 
and whenever they discover the variation has altered 24 degrees since the last adjustment, they 
again correct the central card. This is steering within a quarter of a point, without aiming at 
greater exactness. The officer of the watch, likewise, corrects the course for lee-way, by his own 
judgment, before it is marked down in the log-board. They heave no log. Their manner of 
computing their run, is by means of a measured distance of forty feet, along the ship’s side: they 
take notice of any remarkable patch of froth, when it is abreast of the foremost end of the measured 
distance, and count half-seconds till the mark of froth is abreast of the after-end. With the number 
of half-seconds thus obtained, they divide the number 48, taking the product for the rate of sailing 
in geographical miles in one hour, or the number of Dutch miles in four hours. It is not usual to 
make any allowance to the sun’s declination, on account of being on a different meridian from that 
for which the tables are calculated: they, in general, compute the numbers just as they are found 
in the table. From all this [concludes the Reverend Samuel Hull Wilcocke] it is not difficult to 
conceive the reason why the Dutch are frequently above ten degrees out in their reckoning.?! 


Once the Dutch position in the East was well established by their 
capture of Jakarta and its transformation into a shipping entrepét and 
general headquarters under the name of Batavia, the outward-bound India- 
men usually left their home-ports for the straits of Sunda between the 
autumn and the late spring. The voyage normally took between 54 and 
7 months, longer voyages being by no means uncommon, but shorter ones 
were very unusual. At the time of the Dutch East-India Company’s 
greatest prosperity—the last two decades of the seventeenth century and 
the first two decades of the eighteenth—the outward-bound Indiamen 
generally left their home ports in three successive fleets. The Kermis 
(Fun-fair) fleet, which sailed in September; the Christmas fleet, which left 
in December or January; and the Easter fleet, which sailed in April or May. 
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Of these three fleets, the Kermis fleet was.the most important, as if it 
reached Batavia in March or April there was time to trans-ship the cargoes 
for the most valuable Asian markets—Japan, China, the Bay of Bengal 
region, and the Persian Gulf—without having to wait for the next south- 
west monsoon. Homeward-bound Indiamen usually left Batavia in two 
fleets. The first cleared from the straits of Sunda just about the year’s end, 
and the second followed a month or two later, after the cargoes had arrived 
from Japan, China, and the Bay of Bengal with the north-east monsoon. 
These two fleets usually called at the Cape, and then took the Atlantic 
route via St Helena, Ascension, and to the west of the Cape Verde Islands 
and the Azores.22 

Originally, the commanders of both outward- and homeward-bound 
Indiamen were allowed great latitude in their sailing directions; but this 
practice was strongly criticized by the famous Jan Pieterszoon Coen, who 
urged that they should be given a fixed course and compelled to follow it. 
He accused many of the skippers of taking more time than they need have 
done. ‘‘‘The months go by”’, they say, “‘At sea we are lords and masters, 
whereas we are only servants in India. . .let us see if we cannot pick up a 
rich prize.”’23 In order to encourage speedy voyages, the Heeren XVII 
devised a sliding-scale of cash bonuses for the navigating officers of India- 
men which made good passages. The skipper, senior merchant (if there was 
one aboard) and the mates received 600 florins, to be divided equally between 
them, if the ship arrived within 6 months, fl. 300 if she arrived within 
7 months, and fl. 150 if within 8. In September 1654, the Directors 
belatedly took Coen’s advice and laid down a fixed course from which their 
commanders were forbidden to deviate, save in the most exceptional circum- 
stances. These sailing directions of 1654, which were reprinted in 1672, 
were couched in rather general terms, and still allowed the commanders a 
good deal of latitude, but a much more detailed series was drawn up in 
1746 and revised for the last time in 1783.24 If Stavorinus and other con- 
temporaries may be believed, the rigidity of these sailing directions had a 
cramping effect on the initiative of the Company’s sea-officers and confirmed 
them in their shell-back conservatism. 

The ships of other nations [noted Stavorinus in 1778] not being bound to follow any particular 
instruction or sailing-orders, with respect to their navigation, generally perform much shorter 
voyages, both to and from the East Indies, than the ships of the Company. Hence, too, the 
commanders of Dutch ships, impeded and fettered in their proceedings, cannot possibly make as 
much progress as others, in the improvement of navigation: and to this it may also, in my opinion, 
be greatly attributed, that the English, the French, and others, so far outstrip us in the making of 
improvements, new discoveries, etc., although our East India trade might reasonably be supposed 
to be an excellent nursery of seamen, and a school for the greatest nautical improvements, on 


account of the number of ships and men it employs, and the distance and diversity of the 
voyages.?5 
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Stavorinus’ criticism was echoed two years later by William Hickey, who 
was a passenger in the Dutch Indiaman De Held Woltemade, from the 
Cape of Good Hope to the Texel. He observed that the commander of this 
ship and commodore of the homeward-bound fleet, Captain Paardekooper, 
‘was in every respect a liberal-minded man. He laughed at the old system 
of navigation pursued by their ships, which although known to be 
erroneous was persevered in merely because it had been so for more than a 
hundred years. One of these follies was that of shortening sail (no matter 
how the weather) in certain latitudes. His mode of conducting the fleet was 
precisely the same as in our service, and no British commander could carry 
sail in a better style than he did.’26 

One innovation in the navigation of the Indian Ocean which the Dutch 
did introduce, and which was embodied (in slightly varying forms) in the 
sailing directions for outward-bound Indiamen, was Hendrik Brouwer’s 
discovery of the ‘roaring forties’ route in 1611. Six years later the use of 
this route was officially authorized by the Heeren XVII, and confirmed 
by the printed sailing directions of 1654 as follows. ‘Having passed 
the Cape of Good Hope, you must steer due east between 36° and 42° 
southern latitude, for 850 [Dutch] miles.’ These sailing directions estimated 
that the islands of St Paul and Amsterdam were situated in about 38° 
southern latitude ‘according to the navigator’s reckoning’, and they 
warned the navigator that the real distance between the Cape of Good Hope 
and the ‘Land of Eendracht’, or the west coast of Australia, was much 
shorter in actual fact than was indicated by the official charts. After passing 
the islands of St Paul and Amsterdam, and on reaching the region of the 
south-east trade winds, the Indiamen then steered a northerly course for 
the straits of Sunda.27 A peculiar feature of many of the Dutch East-India 
Company’s charts from about 1654 onwards was the so-called ‘Wagenweg’ 
or ‘Karrepad’ (literally ‘wagon-way’ or ‘cart-track’). This was demarcated 
by two lines running from Cape Verde Islands to the Equator representing 
a waterway about 300 miles wide, within whose limits the Indiamen were 
supposed to navigate, in order to avoid the real or imagined dangers of 
taking too easterly or westerly a course. 

When war was raging in Europe, or thought to be imminent, the East 
Indiamen took both their outward and their homeward route achter om (or 
buiten om), that is, round the north of Scotland and the west of Ireland, in 
order to avoid the danger of interception by hostile warships or privateers 
in the English Channel. In this they were generally successful, but the 
northern route had a great disadvantage for the homeward-bound Indiamen 
that left Batavia in the second fleet a month or two after the New Year, in 
that they were apt to meet late autumn or early winter gales in the North 
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Atlantic at a time when their crews were exhausted by the long voyage. In 
this way, four richly laden ships were lost in a storm off the Faeroe Islands 
with all on board in September 1690. Nearly a century later, one of the 
directors of the V.O.C. observed that in the 20 years between 1760 and 
1780, only 3 ships had been lost out of 207 which had left Batavia with the 
first of the annual fleets, whereas 7 out of 48 had been lost of those which 
left in the second annual fleet. He admitted, however, that Indiamen of 
other nations made the voyage at any season of the year and lost relatively 
fewer ships than did the Dutch. He suggested that perhaps either the build 
of the ships, or the stowage of the cargo, or the inefficiency of the com- 
manders might, after all, be more to blame than the winter weather of the 
North Atlantic for the loss of the returning Dutch Indiamen ‘achter om’.?§ 

Having previously given some details of the heavy mortality aboard 
Dutch East-Indiamen in the second half of the eighteenth century, it may 
be of interest to give some comparable figures for the seventeenth century. 
In fifteen of the Indiamen which reached Batavia from the United Provinces 
in the years 1625-31, the death rate ranged from 24 to 30% per ship, 
thus giving an average of 149%, with 368 dead out of 2,550 men who had 
embarked. From a fuller set of figures for the years 1640-48, we learn that 
20 outward-bound Indiamen reached Batavia with a combined loss of 346 
men out of 4,362, or 8%. Six of these ships had not touched anywhere on 
the way, and they had only lost 29 men out of 1,257, or 2°3°%. One of them, 
the Maaslandt, had made a through voyage in just over 5 months (30 De- 
cember 1644-12 May 1645) without losing any of her 97 men. Even this 
achievement had been surpassed by two ships in 1639, Haarlem and Nieuw 
Amsterdam, which had made the direct voyage (recht door zee, as the Dutch 
called it) in 115 and 114 days, respectively, with no deaths aboard either 
vessel and all the men fit and well. I think that these two ships constitute 
something of a record for fast and healthy passages, although in 1621 the 
Goude Leeuw reached Batavia recht door zee in 4 months and 4 days without 
losing a single man. Complete mortality-returns are lacking for some 
periods, but from those which we have, it seems that the mortality rate 
began to increase in the last decade of the seventeenth century and grew 
progressively worse (with considerable fluctuations) in the eighteenth 
century, the last 50 years of the Company’s existence being the worst in 
this respect.29 

Of the famous shipwrecks and disasters suffered by the Dutch East- 
Indiamen at sea, I will mention only one, which occurred 300 years 
ago. On the night of 11/12 February 1662, Johan Maetsuycker, the 
Governor-General of Batavia, dreamt that he saw his friend, Arnold de 
Vlaming van Oudshoorn, who had left as admiral of the homeward-bound 
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return-fleet a few weeks previously, calling for help aboard his sinking 
flagship, the Wapen van Holland. Awakening from this vivid nightmare, 
Maetsuycker noted the details of his dream in a sealed letter which he gave 
to his secretary, with instructions not to open it until news of the return-fleet 
arrived from the Cape. In due course these official dispatches were received, 
and they contained the news that the Wapen van Holland and three other 
richly laden Indiamen had sunk with man and mouse during a storm in the 
Indian Ocean on the night in question.3° 

Originally the Dutch East-Indiamen were provisioned for a round voyage 
of 20 or 30 months, but after the settlement of the Cape of Good Hope as 
a refreshment and victualling station, both outward- and homeward-bound 
Indiamen were usually provisioned for a 9 months’ voyage. The surplus 
provisions from the outward-bound ships were either issued to the sailors 
as rations during their stay at Batavia, or used on the homeward voyage. 
This was undoubtedly one of the causes of the heavy mortality aboard Dutch 
East-Indiamen, as Edward Barlow noted during his homeward voyage as a 
P.O.W. aboard the Burcht van Leiden in 1674. The Dutch sailors, he wrote, 
became 


very sickly through means of their bad provisions, having no bread but eating all rice and their 
salt beef and pork, very old and stinking, and have no other drink but water, drinking much water, 
and the rice being of a waterish nature, bred a kind of dropsical disease, which swelled them up 
with water and in a short time killed many of their men in their ships. It is a very rife disease 
among them, when long without fresh victuals and their ships making long passages. 

Our English ships commonly make shorter passages and are better provided with provisions, 
having for the most part bread, and our salt provisions not so old, few of our men dying on our 
homeward voyages: but many of their men die, both going out and coming home in their ships: 
and their men are kept three and five years in the Indies before they can come home again, going 
from one ship to another in the country, which trade from one place to another, their conditions 
being so made before they go out of Holland, so that a third part of those that go out never come 
home again, most part of them dying of this water, which killeth many, and also of the flukes 
[dysentery], which sweepeth many away in their outward bound ships when they come into a 
hot country.3! 


With the exception of certain passengers, senior officers, and ship’s boys, 
all the men on board a Dutch East-Indiaman were divided into two or three 
divisions, called respectively by the names of Prince-, Count Maurits-, and 
Count Ernst-division (Kwartier) after some early seventeenth-century 
princes of the House of Orange-Nassau. It would seem that three divisions 
were more usual on the outward voyage, when there were more men aboard, 
and two on the homeward run. The soldiers on board were supposed to take 
their turn in standing watch and in executing all the sailors’ work, ‘in order 
to make them equally proficient in both the sea and the land service’, but 
in practice they often seemed to have been excused. Each division was on 
watch-keeping duty for a period of 4 hr., and was responsible for nursing 
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its own sick, and for the daily cleaning of the ship in rotation. The senior * 
officers, merchants, and passengers ate at the skipper’s table in the great 
cabin, while everyone else aboard ate in messes of seven, eight, or nine men 
apiece. Each man acted as orderly to his mess in weekly rotation, when his 
duties were to fetch the food from the galley, to wash down the eating-board 
and the utensils, and to keep the place clean. The soldiers and crew ate with 
wooden spoons from wooden dishes on bare boards, but the privileged 
individuals who ate at the skipper’s table were provided with tin dishes and 
spoons, linen napkins, and a tablecloth. Weather permitting, three hot 
meals were served daily, at 8 a.m., noon, and 6 p.m. The cook and his mess- 
mates ate last of all, standing watch while the rest of the crew were at their 
meals.32 

The rations issued to the crew seem to have varied widely at different 
periods, and even (in the early seventeenth century) as between the ships of 
the different chambers. Perhaps the following two examples may be of 
interest. Nicolaus de Graaff, recalling his five East-India voyages between 
1639 and 1687, tells us that: 


each mess gets every morning a full dish [42] of hot groats, cooked with prunes and covered with 
butter or some other fat; at midday they get a dish of white peas and a dish of stockfish, with 
butter and mustard; save on Sundays and Thursdays when they get at midday a dish of grey peas 
and a dish of meat or bacon. Each man gets 4 lbs. of bread [usually, biscuit] weekly, and a can 
of beer daily, as long as this lasts. ‘They are also supplied with as much olive-oil, vinegar, butter, 
French and Spanish brandy, as they need to keep themselves reasonably healthy and fit.33 
Mentzel, who wrote in 1784, but who was drawing on his recollections of 
40 or $0 years earlier, stated that each man received a glass of brandy at 
4 a.m., and an allowance of water 2 hr. later. Six days a week, breakfast 
consisted of peeled barley, substituted by baked prunes and rice on Sundays. 
Dinner consisted ‘on Sundays and Tuesdays, of salt beef, and on Thursdays 
of smoked pork. For vegetables, there are yellow or grey peas and white 
beans; on Sundays, however, there are big Prussian peas called ortges. On 
the meat and pork days every man receives a mug of wine, the depth of the 
mug being quite as much as a Silesian guartierel [54 in.]. The evening 
meal consists of what has been left over from midday.’ Mentzel does not 
say what the crew had for dinner on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, 
perhaps because these were meatless days and they only got stockfish.34 
De Graaff states categorically, and Mentzel certainly implies, that these 
rations were adequate in both quality and quantity. Many other voyagers 
give the same impression, but many others, like Edward Barlow, state or 
imply quite the contrary. This conflict of evidence probably reflects the fact 
that when the skipper, purser, and steward were honest, and the cooks 
efficient, the crew had little or nothing to complain of. But when, as some- 
times happened, the skipper or the purser tried to embezzle the crew’s 
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rations, or when, as more often happened, provisions became putrid in the 
tropics, then the men suffered accordingly. The officers admittedly fared 
better in any event. Those of the rank of boatswain and above received a 
double drinking-ration; while at the skipper’s table virtually no restrictions 
were imposed, and the meals sometimes partook of the nature of Lucullan 
repasts. In 1680, Robert Knox, after his escape from the kingdom of 
Kandy, voyaged from Colombo to Batavia with the Dutch governor of 
Ceylon. ‘He so far favoured me’, wrote Knox, ‘that I was in his own mess, 
and ate at his own table, where every meal we had ten or twelve dishes of 
meat with variety of wine.’35 A century later, William Hickey did full 
justice to the lavish fare provided at the captain’s table of the He/d Wolte- 
made. Breakfast comprised ‘coffee, tea, as good rolls as ever were baked on 
shore, and what was more extraordinary, admirable fresh butter, toast, eggs, 
ham, sausages, smoked beef rasped, and lastly an immense cheese’. This 
meal was washed down with two or three draughts of small beer, ‘as the 
captain called it but which was, in fact, as strong as our porter’, the whole 
being topped off by a glass of gin. The midday meal was even more sub- 
stantial, and included vast quantities of fresh fruit and vegetables, if Hickey 
is to be believed—which I rather doubt.3¢ 

Although Hickey’s exuberant pen must have exaggerated in retrospect 
the degree of high living which graced the captain’s table in the Held 
VW oltemade, the Dutch were aware of the importance of fresh provisions in 
combating scurvy. In 1706, the Heeren XVII directed that the larger 
Indiamen should carry four large sows and twelve piglets, and the smaller 
vessels pro rata. In 1760, the allowance was 12 sheep and 33 pigs for 
300 men, and 30 years later it was 10 pigs and 4 sheep for every 100 men. 
These animals seem to have been slaughtered chiefly on festive occasions, 
such as passing the Berlengas, or the Abrolhos, which were the Dutch 
equivalents of the English festival of Neptune on crossing the Line. Fresh 
fish were also caught or harpooned by the sailors whenever the opportunity 
occurred. Some Indiamen had little box-gardens on the poop, where salad, 
parsley, mustard and cress, and similar plants were grown. During the 
eighteenth century, supplies of sauerkraut were issued in considerable 
quantities, the allowance in 1791 being 5 oxheads for every 100 men, 
together with 3 oxheads of pickled cucumbers, and a ‘good quantity’ of 
onions, cabbages and carrots. Oranges, lemons, and apples were often 
carried and in 1695 the allowance of lemon-juice was fixed at the equi- 
valent of 32 litres for every 100 men. The commanders of earlier fleets made 
sporadic efforts to plant the seeds of fruit trees and vegetables in places like 
St Helena and Mauritius, where those coming after them might reap the 
benefit and plant seeds in their turn.37 
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The Dutch Indiamen of the age of Rembrandt have been rightly com- 
pared to the ordinary Dutch houses of the same period, which are equally 
familiar to us from paintings by the Old Masters. Picturesque and colour- 
ful from the outside, they were cold, ill-ventilated, and dank inside. The 
sailors and soldiers lived in the confined space between decks where they 
swung their hammocks, kept their sea-chests, and messed together. Light 
and ventilation came through a few hatches and gun-ports, which often 
had to be closed in wet and stormy weather, thus making their quarters 
insufferably hot when the ship was in the tropics. This stifling atmosphere 
was frequently aggravated by heat and smoke from the cooking galley, 
not to mention the exhalations from sopping-wet, dead-tired, and seasick 
humanity. As the Indiamen were usually deeply laden and had to carry 
drinking-water and provisions for at least 9 months in addition to the 
cargo, there was seldom sufficient space to isolate the sick from the healthy, 
or to nurse them properly. 

The most common and dreaded diseases aboard the Indiamen need only 
be briefly enumerated here. Scurvy, which was a term used to cover a group 
of diseases caused by dietary deficiency; ship- (or jail-) fever, i.e. typhus, 
usually introduced on board by the infected clothing of the contaminated 
recruits provided by the ‘soul-selling’ crimps (zie/verkoopers); and dysentery, 
or the ‘bloody-flux’, as the Dutch and English sailors called it. Pleurisy, 
pneumonia, and suppurative lung conditions also took a heavy toll of lives, 
especially when the outward-bound Indiamen were delayed for weeks on 
end in ice- and frost-bound ports. Retention of urine was another dreaded 
disease, often caused by prostatic hypertrophy, as the Company’s sailors 
included a surprising number of men in their fifties and sixties. The 
accident-rate was by no means negligible, and the primitive surgical 
methods of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries rendered every 
operation a major hazard, apart from the risk of gangrene.38 

Contrary to what is often stated, the Heeren XVII—if not always the 
skippers—were seriously perturbed about the high mortality rate aboard 
their ships, and they made periodic efforts to remedy matters. Admittedly, 
in 1614 some of these gentlemen argued that as the inhabitants of many 
Dutch villages got along well enough without doctors, they did not see why 
the men aboard their ships could not do the same. They can also be blamed 
for their inexplicable reluctance to discharge men who fell sick before the 
voyage began, even when, as often happened, these invalids were suffering 
from frostbite or from infectious diseases, and would obviously be of little 
or no use when the ship sailed. But the standing-orders promulgated by the 
Heeren XVII repeatedly stressed the extreme importance of cleanliness 
aboard ship, enjoining that each division must thoroughly clean its own 
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quarters every morning, and that the men must perform their natural 
functions only in the place assigned for that purpose. Serious efforts were 
made to find means of distilling fresh- from sea-water, and one of the 
Amsterdam directors insisted on an apparatus designed for this purpose 
being tried out in the Indiamen over a period of 10 years (1696-1706), 
although the results did not come up to expectations. In 1695, the 
Heeren XVII ordered that all the ship’s surgeons should keep journals in 
which the medical history, symptomatology, progress and treatment (with 
drug dosages) of their patients should be recorded. Fifty-two of these ship- 
board journals have survived from the years 1696-1702, and although some 
of them are so superficial as to be of no value, others contain carefully 
described case-histories. From these journals and from the narratives of 
contemporary voyagers—not a few of whom were themselves surgeons— 
we can get a good idea of the ship’s surgeons and their work. 

During the voyage, the senior surgeon had to make a daily sick-return to 
the skipper in order to obtain special rations for the sick—a request with 
_which the skippers sometimes showed themselves reluctant to comply. 
Sick-parades were held twice daily, immediately before (or after) morning 
and evening prayers, when the provost (ang/ice, master-at-arms) summoned 
the walking invalids by striking his baton against the mainmast and 
chanting: 

Kreupelen en blinden, 
Komt laat U verbinden, 


Boven bij den grooten mast, 
Zult gij den Meester vinden. 


A typical ship’s surgeon’s day was described by Jan Loxe in his journal of 
1699, when he explained why he had no time to write up the case-histories 
of his numerous patients, as ordered by the Heeren XVII’s instructions of 
4 years earlier. 

The first thing in the morning, we must prepare the medicines that have to be taken internally 
and give each patient his dose. Next, we must scarify, clean, and dress the filthy, stinking wounds, 
and bandage them and the ulcerations. Then we must bandage the stiff and benumbed limbs of 
the scorbutic patients. At midday we must fetch and dish out the food for sometimes forty, fifty, 


or even sixty people, and the same again in the evening; and what is more, we are kept up half the 
night as well in attending to patients who suffer a relapse, and so forth.39 


From this and other reliable evidence, we can see that though some of the 
surgeons may have deserved the criticisms so often levelled at them for 
inefficiency and corruption, yet there were many others who did their duty 
in very difficult circumstances. 

One of the Heeren XVII’s best intended but most disastrous measures 
was their decision to lay this problem of shipboard disease and mortality 
before the Dean of Leiden University Medical Faculty, the celebrated 
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Dr Herman Boerhaave (1668-1738), who enjoyed an unrivalled reputation 
as the greatest physician of his day and generation. His answer, which was 
given in 1736, after consultation with his colleagues, was couched in such 
general terms, and displayed such a mixture of superficiality, pedantry, and 
ignorance of the subject that it was worse than useless. In fact, as Schoute 
and Burrows have pointed out, apart from lengthening an already largely 
valueless list of drugs in the ship’s medicine-chest, its sole effect was to 
hinder any further attempts at improving the health of the Company’s 
seamen. For the rest of the eighteenth century, Boerhaave’s ex cathedra 
pronouncement was flung in the face of anyone who suggested alterations or 
improvements in the sailors’ diet and maintenance.4° 

In an age when naval discipline was often enforced with ruthless severity 
in most countries, the Dutch East-India Company’s sea service was 
apparently harsher than most, if the accounts of contemporary eyewitnesses 
can be trusted on this score. ‘For the sailors on board Indiamen’, wrote an 
experienced voyager in 1751, ‘cursing, swearing, whoring, debauchery and 
murder are the merest trifles. There is, therefore, always something brewing 
among these rascals, and if their officers did not crack down on them so 
quickly with punishments, their own lives would certainly not be safe for a 
moment among that unruly rabble.’ The East-India Company’s soldiers and 
sailors, wrote one of that corporation’s more straight-laced employees in 
1677, ‘behave like wild boars. They rob and steal, get drunk and go 
whoring so shamelessly that it seems to be no disgrace with them.’ For this 
reason, he added, they must be ruled with a rod of iron, ‘like untamed 
beasts, otherwise they are capable of wantonly beating up anybody’. Nicolaus 
de Graaff, the experienced ship’s surgeon, who had sailed with De Ruyter 
as well as with the East-India Company, showed greater perception of the 
sailor’s lot when he wrote: ‘Jack Tar, the least and lowliest person aboard, 
must be ready on the slightest nod or command of any superior, to do every- 
thing he is told without grumbling. At any show of reluctance, he is 
threatened and beaten with the rope’s end. The sailors must climb and 
clamber in the shrouds and on the yardarm by day and night, in storm and 
tempest. They must load and unload the ships, and they must stand like a 
lot of subservient slaves with hat in hand by the gangway whenever the 
skipper or another officer either leaves or returns to the ship.’4! 

Punishments included the death sentence for murder, mutiny and 
sodomy (usually by being thrown into the sea bound to the body of the 
victim or of the other culprit); keel-hauling; ducking from the yardarm; 
nailing the culprit’s hand to the mainmast; flogging with anything from 10 
to 500 lashes; and imprisonment in irons on bread and water. The thrifty 
side of the Dutch character appears in the wide-ranging scale of fines which 
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were levied, either per se or in conjunction with physical punishments. 
Although the officers were not authorized to inflict other than minor 
punishments without the concurrence of a majority of the ship’s council— 
composed of the skipper, the mates, and the senior merchant on board— 
apparently this rule was very ill-observed. Rightly or wrongly, the skippers 
were repeatedly criticized for their propensity to play the shipboard tyrant, 
despite the Heeren XVII’s order of 8 August 1705 that offenders would 
be fined 6 months’ wages for the first offence and discharged with ignominy 
for the second. Apart from their real or alleged brutality, many skippers 
also made themselves unpopular by economizing on the crew’s rations and 
selling the surplus on arrival at Batavia. 

So long as the Indiamen were east of the Cape of Good Hope, there was 
relatively little chance of the sailors manifesting their resentment too 
strongly, since they feared they might be made to serve longer in the 
Eastern Seas, or sent to some particularly unhealthy region. But when the 
homeward-bound Indiamen were nearing their voyage’s end, the crew 
sometimes virtually took over the ship and wreaked their vengeance on 
those they hated. An eyewitness of such a scene in 1701 reports how the 
unfortunate cook was dragged out of hiding and so severely beaten with 
his own kitchen-implements ‘that he was maimed for a long time and could 
not even go to the East-India House to get his sea-chest and wages’. The 
skipper of this vessel managed to evade the sailors’ wrath at first; but when 
the ship reached harbour, the crew ‘told him to his face, in the presence of 
the directors who were paying us off, that he was a scoundrel, a ration-thief 
and a bully, and they threatened to pay him his due ashore. As indeed they 
did at Middelburg, where they beat him almost to a jelly.’ Presumably 
because of such excesses, the 4rtikel-brief or standing orders of 1742 cate- 
gorically forbade discharged seamen to assault officers with whom they were 
dissatisfied, threatening such assailants with corporal punishment ‘up to 
and including the death sentence, if necessary’. Dissatisfied seamen and 
officers were, however, allowed to lodge complaints with the directors who 
promised to give them careful consideration.4? 

As may be gathered from the foregoing, the sailors of the Dutch East 
India Company were apt to become rather a special breed. We can well 
believe Nicolaus de Graaff when he tells us that ordinary merchant skippers 
were very chary of engaging hands who had sailed before the mast in the 
service of this ‘Honourable Company, of laudable and redoubtable name’. 
Nor is it surprising to learn that when these sailors returned home after 
§ years in the tropics, they were apt to squander their accumulated back 
pay—for they received only a fraction of their wages while serving in the 
Indies—in brothel and grog shop binges which earned them the nickname 
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of ‘lords of six weeks’ (heeren van zes weken).. Amsterdam was the Mecca of 
the great majority of these ‘gentlemen voyagers’ (heeren varen gasten), 
whatever their original place or country of origin. The money they spent in 
this way was a welcome source of income for many traders and tavern- 
keepers in that city during two centuries. The English Consul was told in 
1688 that brothels in the guise of music-halls were tolerated in Amsterdam 
because the seamen returning from the East Indies ‘were so mad for 
women, that if they had not houses to bait in, they would force the very 
citizens’ wives and daughters’. A hundred years later, another eyewitness 
observed that the ‘lords of six weeks’ reduced themselves from comparative 
affluence to being ‘as naked as Adamites’ in that period, but he added 
complacently: ‘And where does the money which they have squandered 
remain? In Amsterdam. And who has derived the profit from it? The 
inhabitants of that town.’43 

If sailors and women ashore formed one problem, sailors and women 
afloat formed another. It is hardly an oversimplification to say that women 
aboard ship were generally regarded as being either an infernal nuisance or 
else an irresistible temptation. The Heeren XVII certainly thought so; 
and although they occasionally gave a skipper leave to take his wife or 
daughter out to Java, they only did this ‘with great misgiving and re- 
luctance’, and they never gave this privilege to lieutenants and deck- 
officers. Admittedly, the wives of senior Company officials who were 
travelling with their husbands were usually no great trouble, though they 
were apt to quarrel with each other over questions of rank and precedence. 
But young, unmarried women were a different kettle of fish, especially if, 
as sometimes happened, they were inadequately chaperoned. Most difficult 
of all were women who made the voyage under false pretences, usually 
disguised in men’s clothes. It was presumably to these that Governor- 
General Jacques Specx was referring, when he wrote to the Heeren XVII 
from the Downs (1 February 1629), a week after leaving the Texel: ‘The 
crew are fit and well, and we want for nothing save as many honest maids 
and housewives in place of as many filthy strumpets and street-walkers who 
have been found (may God amend it) in all the ships. They are so numerous 
and so awful that I am ashamed to say any more about it.’44 

Jacques Specx was obviously exaggerating when he alleged that there 
were swarms of these undesirable and unauthorized females on board his 
ships; but I have the impression that many more women stowed themselves 
away on outward-bound Dutch East-Indiamen than was the case with 
Portuguese, English, or French Indiamen. The theme of girls who were 
smuggled aboard disguised as soldiers or seamen was a popular one in 
Dutch sailors’ songs. Stavorinus met one of these women at the Cape in 
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1771. She was the daughter of a German farmer from Oldenburg, and, 
as he somewhat ungallantly tells us: ‘she was between twenty-three and 
twenty-four years of age, tall, and of a large and coarse make, by which she 
could easily pass for a man in her soldier’s uniform.’45 

Even without the complications caused by unauthorized women aboard 
ship, there were plenty of other potential causes of friction. The traditional 
rivalry between soldiers and sailors was very much in evidence aboard the 
Dutch East-Indiamen. These men gave each other insulting nicknames, and 
only the strict discipline which was imposed on both sides by their respective 
officers prevented them from coming to blows more often than they actually 
did. As a colonial governor wrote to the Heeren XVII from his outward- 
bound ship in Table Bay in the year 1630: ‘I see that the old passion still 
prevails, and that the sailors are deadly enemies of the soldiers.’4¢ 

Although I could adduce plenty of evidence from old records and books 
to show that life on board a Dutch East Indiaman was often ‘nasty, brutish 
and short’, this was not, of course, invariably so, and I will end this lecture 
on a more cheerful note. Mentzel, who had enlisted as a soldier in the 
Company’s service in 1732, described in his memoirs the bewilderment of 
these raw recruits at finding themselves on board an Indiaman about to sail 
from the Texel, when most of them had never trod a ship’s deck before. 
‘With the sailors’, he added, ‘it is quite different. They have made voyages 
before; they are acquainted with the work of navigation; they understand 
all the gibberish terms and ways of speech. They only have to be told what to 
do and they do it.” Once the vessel was on the high seas and the soldiers had 
got their sea legs, ‘the ship’s officers, both superior and inferior, are more 
patient and have more time to direct the men in their work and to show them 
how to do it. Now and again, of course, the rope’s end comes into play; but 
it must be said to the credit of the Dutch officers that they speedily show 
themselves well disposed towards any man—especially if he happens to be 
a German—who distinguishes himself from the common herd by good 
behaviour, docility and eagerness to learn.’ In his own case, he was soon 
taken on as an assistant to the ship’s gunner, ‘and thereafter I experienced 
no hardships on board.’47 

If many Indiamen suffered heavy losses on the voyages between the Texel 
and Batavia, others, as we have seen, made it without the loss of a man, and 
with all on board healthy and fit. If the food was often bad, and the disci- 
pline sometimes sadistically severe, vocal music at all times seems to have 
done much to soothe the savage breast of Jan Maat. Many voyagers have 
commented upon the sung or chanted orders which formed such a feature of 
daily life aboard Dutch East-Indiamen. As Mentzel noted, ‘hoisting sail 
and each hard task has its own special song; and while the chant sounds, I 
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admit, rather repulsively pleasant [Aaszlich anmuthig], it is really useful and 
lightens the work’. William Hickey, as usual, was more enthusiastic about 
the charming songs and duets ‘sung both in Dutch and German, the music 
plaintive, sweet, and exactly to my taste,...the greater part of the watch 
frequently joining in chorus with most correct harmony’. Clearly, the He/d 
W oltemade was a happy ship, and there must have been many others like 
her.48 
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ISAAC COMMELIN'S 


‘BEGIN ENDE VOORTGANGH’ 


Introduction to the facsimile edition 


PURPOSE 


Dr. Johnson once observed that “Travellers were more 
defective than any other writers’. Even if this is true, it has 
not worried the avid readers of travel literature during 
successive generations, as instanced by the perennial po- 
pularity of Marco Polo,! Mendes Pinto? and Jean-Baptiste 
Tavernier not to mention the lasting vogue enjoyed by the 
spurious travels of Sir John Mandeville* and Prince Pedro 
of Portugal.> For obvious reasons, collections of voyages 
and travels became popular among the Western reading 
public with the expansion of Europe into the wider world; 
Ramusio’s Delle navigationi et viaggi setting a high standard 
of coverage and accuracy which subsequent compilers often 
strove to emulate but seldom achieved. Equally obviously, 
the ‘Golden Century’ of the Dutch Republic, which witnessed 
the phenomenal expansion of Dutch maritime trade and 
seaborne empite, was singularly conducive to the publication 
of collections of this kind. During this period, the United 
Provinces of the Free Netherlands formed the chief 
publishing centre in Europe; for it has been calculated that 
by the end of the 17th century more books were printed 
there than in all other European countries together. The 
development of a general interest in the printed accounts 
of voyages at this time, is evidericed not only by the number 
which were published, but from the contemporary catalogues 
of institutional and private libraries between 1600 and 1700. 

It is clear from the prolix wording of the title-page that 
the Begin ende Voortgangh was intended to appeal both to the 
armchair-traveller and the practical voyager: ‘Origin and 
Progress of the United Netherlands Chartered East-India Company. 


Comprising the principal voyages made thither by the inhabitants 
of the same Provinces. All together with the descriptions of the 
kingdoms, islands, harbours, rivers, streams, roadsteads, winds, 
depths and shallows; as also the religions, manners, character, 
polity, and government of those peoples; furthermore, their spices, 
drugs, money and other merchandise, all enriched with many 
discourses: likewise embellished with some copper-plates. Useful and 
serviceable for all inquisitive and other lovers of seafaring. With 
three separate tables or indexes, in two volumes: whereof the first 
contains fourteen voyages, most of which have not been published 
previously. 

In this dual purpose of catering for the stay-at-home and 
the actual voyager, the Begin ende Voortgangh tesembled 
Linschoten’s more celebrated [iinerario, or Discours of Voyages 
as the English translator of 1598 entitled this immortal work. 
We know that the early Dutch East-Indiamen were supplied 
with copies of this book as a navigational aid and mercantile 
compendium of the kind later typified by the numerous 
editions of William Milburn’s Oriental Commerce; or the East- 
India Trader’s complete guide.6 We also know that Linschoten’s 
work was used by the seafarers of other nations, as formally 
attested by Captain John Saris of the Clove, who recorded 
in his journal of the first English voyage to Japan in 1613: 
‘Note that we found Jan Huygen van Linschoten’s book to 
be very true, for thereby we directed ourselves from our 
setting-forth from Hirado’.? Admittedly, I have not found 
any such specific instance of the use of the Begin ende Voort- 
gangh on board East-Indiamen, whether of Dutch or of 
another nationality. But it is clear not only from the wording 
of the title-page, but from the inclusion of some purely 
navigational and commercial pieces, that this work was 
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intended for the instruction of the mariner and merchant in 
Eastern Seas as well as fot the entertainment of the armchair- 
traveller in the Low Lands by the North Sea. 


ORIGIN 


Unfortunately, virtually nothing is known of the origin of 
the Begin ende Voortgangh. We would not even know who 
the editor was, but for a passing remark by his son, Caspar 
Commelin, in the latter’s massive description of his native 
town, published under the title of Beschryvinge van Amsterdam 
in 1693. On p. 866 of this work, Caspar gives a brief bio- 
bibliographical notice of his father, the Amsterdam book- 
seller and publisher, Isaac Commelin (1598-1676), among 
whose works, all printed by Jan (or Joannes) Janssonius, 
he mentions ‘the East-Indian Voyages, in two volumes, in 
oblong quarto’ (‘als mede de Oost-Indische Reysen, in 2 
Deelen, in lang quarto... alle tot Amsterdam, by Janssonius, 
gedruckt’). This remark seems to have gone virtually un- 
noticed until P. A. Tiele drew attention to it in his Mémoire 
of 1867. The preface to the Begin ende Voortgangh gives no 
hint that Isaac was the compiler, nor whether the idea of 
editing such a work was entirely his own, ot whether 
someone else had suggested it to him. However, as Tiele 
pointed out in his Mémoire (p. 246 n), Commelin prefaces 
his insertion in the second volume of an account of the 
destruction of three great Portuguese galleons by the Dutch 
squadron blockading Goa (30 September 1639), with an 


apology addressed to the reader, in which he implies that 
he had been promised official cooperation which subsequently 
failed to materialize, and he thus had to utilize whatever 
disparate material came into his hands. Tiele surmised that 
this accusation probably implied that the Directors of the 
Dutch East-India Company originally had promised to 
supply him with unpublished material, but later changed 
their minds. 

In any event, Isaac Commelin did manage to get hold of 
some unpublished accounts which are here printed for the 
first time, and which he must have obtained, clandestinely 
or otherwise, from someone connected with the East-India 
Company; or, perhaps, from one of its ex-employees, several 
of whom were quite prepared to peddle their former masters’ 
secrets, even to the point of taking service with rival English 
and French India Companies. But it does seem as if 
Commelin did not manage to secure as much unpublished 
material as he had originally intended. For contrary to the 
boast on the title-page of the first volume that most of the 
narratives had not been printed before, only about half of 
the material is completely new, though a few of the other 
accounts now appear in Dutch for the first time, having 
been previously printed in some other language. It is 
obvious that this compilation was inspired to some extent 
by the earlier collections of De Bry, Hulsius, and above all, 
Colijn, as many of the accounts included in the Begin ende 
Voortgangh had previously appeared in one or another of 
those three works.* Those which appear for the first time 
in the Begin ende Voortgangh, I have indicated with an *. 


II 


PREPARATION AND EDITORIAL PRESENTATION 


We are equally ignorant as to the details of the preparation 
of the work; but the indications are that it did not take 
very long, and it was probably mostly prepared during the 
year 1644. There are several editorial errors, such as the 
printing of the “True Narration’ of the Banda Islands in 1622 
twice, and the printing of the map of Ceylon (in Spilberg’s 
Voyage in Vol. I) with several of the place-names on the 
east and west coast transposed, which indicate that Commelin 
did his editorial work in rather a hurry. On the other hand, 
the texts of the narratives in the Begin ende Voortgangh ate 
vastly preferable to those previously published by De Bry 
and Hulsius. This is partly because in 1645 they were printed 
in their original language, whereas the Frankfurt editors and 
publishers used German and Latin versions. Many of these 
Latin and German translations are riddled with misprints 
and mistranslations, as pointed out by Camus in his Mémoire 
of 1802.9 The illustrations and maps in the Begin ende 
Voortgangh are nearly all taken from those published in the 
eatlier editions. Tiele states that only those which illustrate 
Matelief’s Journal are here printed for the first time. 
Commelin sometimes made quite extensive editorial 
additions to the texts which he reproduced. These are 
usually indicated, fairly enough, by the prefix ‘inwerp’ (‘in- 
sertion’), and he generally gives a brief indication of where 
this extraneous material comes from. On several occasions 
he states that he is merely inserting something so as to fill 
up sheets for the printer, which would otherwise be left 
blank. This additional material is sometimes new, but is 
more often taken from standard works such as Linschoten’s 


Itinerario and Pontanus’ Historical Description of Amsterdam 
(1614). Commelin’s (unsigned) introduction in Vol. I, is 
limited to a brief summary of Dutch voyages to the East 
Indies down to the year 1631, and the integral publication 
of the charters of 1602 and 1622, with the additions of 1623. 
A brief list of dividends paid to shareholders, 1605-13, is 
also included. 


PRINTING AND PUBLICATION HISTORY 


The Begin ende Voortgangh of 1645 was pteceeded by what 
seems to have been something in the nature of a ‘dummy run’ 
for this work in the previous year. Tiele records that seven 
of these voyages (nos. 8, 13, 14, 10, 15, 11, 16 of the list 
below) were published at Amsterdam in 1644, with a title- 
page reading Journael van seven voyagien, beschryvende de gantsche 
Rust van Oost-Indien enz. (‘Journal of seven voyages, describing 
the whole coast of East-India etc.’). Tiele himself had never 
seen a copy of this work and he only knew of its existence 
from a reference in the Catalogue of the Library of Pieter 
van der Aa (Leiden, 1729), p. 797, Nr. 2639. So far as I am 
awate, no other copy has ever been recorded, nor has this 
particular one been traced; so it looks as if this Journael van 
seven voyagien (Amsterdam, 1644) was more in the nature of 
a prospectus, of a trial run, or an abortive edition, than 
of a wotk which was actually placed on the market and put 
into circulation. 

The same considerations apply to the two-volume 1644 
edition of the Begin ende Voortgangh recorded by Tiele, of 
which he had only seen one copy, which was then (1867) 
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in the possession of the famous bookseller-publisher and 
collector, Frederick Muller. This apparently unique copy 
contained all the voyages subsequently published in the 1645 
edition of the Begin ende Voortgangh, save the last group 
(Hagenaer, Caron, Schouten etc.), but it did not have the 
printed title-pages, nor the introduction, nor the indexes 
which are found in the editions of 1645-46. It did, however, 
have the engraved frontispieces with the wording: Begin ende 
Voortgang|van de|Vereenigde Neederlandtsche|Geoctroyeerde|Oost- 
Indische|Compagnie, for both volumes, but no date or place 
of publication on either of them. These two volumes were 
in the same oblong quarto format as the 1645-46 editions 
of the Begin ende Voortgangh, but the first volume contained 
two groups of English voyages (Cavendish & Drake, and 
Raleigh & Keymis), each group with a separate title-page 
dated 1644. Tiele deduced from this, no doubt correctly, 
that these two volumes were both published in that year. 
He also listed this work in his Mémoire of 1867 as being the 
first edition of the Begin ende Voortgangh. So fat as | am aware, 
only one copy has been located: in the University Library, 
Amsterdam. This is Frederik Muller’s above-mentioned copy. 
It seems to me that this version was not put into circulation, 
but was only some kind of preliminary or abortive pro- 
duction, like the Seven Voyagien of the same year, with which 
it probably had some connection. Tiele himself evidently 
had second thoughts about this version, since in his Neder- 
landsche Bibliographie van Land- en Volkenkunde (Amsterdam, 
1884) he lists the 1645 edition of the Begin ende Voortgangh 
as the true first edition and relegates the summary description 
of the 1644 version to the explanatory note (0p. cit., pp. 20-21). 

On the strength of Caspar Commelin’s above-quoted 


reference in the Beschryvinge van Amsterdam (1693), it can be 
assumed that the definitive editions of the Begin ende Voort- 
gangh in 1645-46, as well as the rather puzzling and curious 
forerunners of 1644, were printed by the Amsterdam 
publisher-ptinter Jan Janszoon, better known by the 
Latinized form of his name, Joannes Janssonius. As is well- 
known, J. Janssonius (1588-1664) was one of the leading 
Amsterdam publishers who specialized in the printing and 
publication of navigational and cartographical material, of 
which his Novus Atlas ptoved the most popular.1° He 
probably had connections with the Directors of the East- 
India Company, and it was, perhaps, from him rather than 
from the Company ot one of its employees that Isaac 
Commelin obtained some of the unpublished material which 
he utilised. However this may have been, the 1645 edition 
evidently sold well and quickly, for another two editions 
were called for in the ensuing year. Unfortunately we have 
no information about the size of the respective editions of 
1645 and 1646, but it is possible that the first was a relatively 
small one, perhaps only a few hundred copies. At any rate, 
sutviving copies ate very few and far between, most modern 
bibliographies listing the first 1646 edition as the only one. 
Even this 1646 edition seldom appears for sale in the tare 
book market, but it is to be found in the principal Dutch 
libraries and is the corner-stone of any important private 
collection which specialises in Dutch voyages and travels. 
Save for the dates of 1645 and 1646 on the respective title- 
pages to the two editions and some insignificant variations 
in the wording of one title-page of the 1646 edition, there 
are no other important differences between them, the texts 
being identical. 


II 


The Begin ende Voortgangh editions published in 1645-46 
were evidently well received by the reading public, and were 
probably sold out within a few years, as this collection was 
extensively pirated by two other Amsterdam publishers, 
Joost Hartgers and Gillis Joosten Saeghman, who published 
rival compilations of travel literature between 1648 and 1670. 
They both drew extensively on the Begin ende Voortgangh for 
their respective collections, which are, in effect, partial 
reprints of the Begin ende Voortgangh; but their texts are 
almost invariably less satisfactory, since they abridged or 
omitted a good deal of Commelin’s fuller and more accurate 
versions. Hartgers’ texts are better than those of Saeghman, 
but they both printed a number of other voyages, not 
utilised by Commelin, or which occurred after the year 1644. 
They also issued all these voyages in separate editions with 
individual title-pages, which are much more commonly found 
than are the collected compilations with the general title- 
pages. 1 

Commelin’s Begin ende Voortgangh of 1645-46, Hartgers’ 
Oost-Indische Voyagien of 1648, and Saeghman’s Verscheyde 
Oost-Indische Voyagien of c. 1660-1670, evidently satisfied the 
demand for this kind of travel literature in the Northern 
Netherlands during the second half of the 17th century, thus 
obviating the need for an integral reprint of the Begin ende 
Voortgangh during this period. These three collections were 
in turn displaced at the beginning of the 18th century by 
Pieter Van der Aa’s voluminous series of sea and land travels 
published in 30 parts in 29 volumes at Leiden in 1706-08 
and in 8 volumes in folio, though this series contained only 
one Dutch voyage, being largely compiled from the col- 
lections of Hakluyt, Purchas, and Thevenot, as also from 


Portuguese and Spanish 16th century chronicles. Although 
Van der Aa never fulfilled his declared intention of following 
up this series of foreign voyages with another devoted 
exclusively to Dutch voyages and travellers to the East and 
West Indies, the curiosity of the 18th century Dutch reading 
public about the activities of their forebears in Asia was 
presumably satisfied by the publication of Francois Valen- 
tijn’s encyclopedic Oud en Nieuw Oost-Indién (5 vols., 
Dordrecht & Amsterdam, 1724-26). 

That a revised reprint of the 1646 edition was contem- 
plated, however, is evidenced by a copy of Vol. I, which is 
in the writer’s possession, and which has pasted in it 
numerous paper slips giving directions to an unspecified 
printer for making some minor changes and re-arrangements 
in the texts. Many misprints are also corrected, and some 
obvious grammatical errors and infelicities of style have 
been amended. The handwriting of these manuscript slips 
seems to me to be of the last decade of the 17th century, 
mote or less, but there is no indication of who the writer 
was, not why the projected (and corrected) reprint was 
abandoned.! The project was not revived in the following 
century, probably because of the abridged French translation 
edited by R. A. Constantin de Renneville, first published at 
Amsterdam in five duodecimo volumes under the title of 
Recueil des voyages qui ont servi a Pétablissement et aux progres 
de la Compagnie des Indes Orientales, in the years 1702-06, which 
was teprinted there in 1725 and 1754, and at Rouen in 1725. 
A projected English edition got no further than one volume 
which was published anonymously at London in 1703 under 
the title of A Collection of voyages undertaken by the Dutch East- 
India Company, for the Improvement of Trade and Navigation. 
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Containing an Account of several Attempts to find out the North- 
East Passage, and their Discoveries in the East-Indies, and the 
South Seas. 


INFLUENCE AND SIGNIFICANCE 


Although, as we have seen, the Begin ende Voortgangh was 
intended to appeal to both shorebound readers and to 
seaborne merchants and mariners, it was probably chiefly of 
interest to armchair travellers and library navigators. That 
is to say, that the type of person who in England would 
have had the collections of Hakluyt and Purchas in his 
library, in the Netherlands would have had the Begin ende 
Voortgangh. 1 do not know what the original price was, but 
a copy was sold for nine florins at the auction sale of 
Nicholas Heinsius’ library in 1682, which indicates that at 
that period there must have been some demand for this 
work.!® For the reasons indicated above, the Begin ende 
Voortgangh evidently fell into oblivion in the 18th century, 
judging by some of the vague and inaccurate references 
which were made to it subsequently. Camus does not 
mention it in his Mémoire of 1802, nor does Brunet in his 
classical Manuel de Libraire of 1863. Brunet realised that 
Renneville had not taken the narratives in his Recueil des 
Voyages from De Bry, but from some Dutch source; but he 
did not realise that this Dutch source was the Begin ende 
Voortgangh. Raffles in his History of Java, Vol. I (1st. edition, 
London 1817), p. 357, in the chapter on the Javanese 
language refers to ‘a short comparative view of the Javan 
and Malayan languages, which appeared in a Dutch work 
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entitled ‘Begin en vortgang’den Oost Ind Compen’, or the Rise 
and Progress of the East-India Company’—a reference which 
betrays his exceedingly defective knowledge of Dutch. 
Ignorance of this language has always been widespread 
among Frenchmen and Englishmen, which may in some sort 
excuse the ignorance of Camus, Brunet, and Raffles; but it 
is more surprising to find the Governor-General of the 
Netherlands Indies, Duymaer van Twist, referring to the 
Begin ende Voortgangh in an official dispatch of 1855 in 
flattering but highly inaccurate terms, which betray his 
ignorance of its contents. 

After the publication of P. A. Tiele’s Mémoire in 1867, 
there was no longet any excuse for ignoring the importance 
of the Begin ende Voortgangh as a historical source. Tiele 
himself made great use of it in his well-documented series 
of articles on the history of the Europeans in Indonesia, 
published between 1877-1887, as did his continuator, J. E. 
Heeres, in the complementary source-publication which had 
likewise been begun by Tiele.1® At the same time, the Dutch 
literary critic and cultural historian, Conrad Busken-Huet, 
stressed the importance of the Begin ende Voortgangh as a good 
example of the robust Netherlands vernacular in the first 
half of the seventeenth century.’ 

But if no serious Dutch historian of the activities of his 
counttymen in Asia during the ‘Golden Century’ neglected 
the Begin ende Voortgangh after 1867, foreign recognition was 
much slower in coming. Just as ignorance of Portuguese 
resulted in English writers for over two centuries relying 
on Faria y Sousa’s secondary compilation, Asta Portuguesa 
(3 vols., Lisbon, 1666-75) rather than on the original 
chronicles of Castanheda, Barros, and Couto, since Faria y 
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Sousa was published in Spanish and available in an (abridged) 
English translation, so ignorance of Dutch has led English 
and French writers to rely on Renneville’s free translation 
of the Begin ende Voortgangh rather than on the more teliable 
Dutch original. The dangers inherent in this practice were 
first pointed out by W. H. Moreland in an article on the 
importance of Dutch sources for Indian history, in a passage 
which is worth quoting in full.18 

‘For the early voyages to Asia, we ate dependent mainly 
on Isaac Commelin’s collection of journals, Begin ende Voort- 
gangh, which, allowing for its restricted scope, may be 
compared with the English Parchas His Pilgrimes. The book 
seems to be very rare. Renneville’s French translation is 
rather more common; but in regard to these 18th century 
translations in general a word of warning is required. As a 
whole they are literary rather than scientific productions. 
They give the general sense of the original, but they cannot 
be trusted in details; and I have found enough actual 
mistakes in Renneville to justify the statement that serious 
students must go to the Dutch text.’ 

In the same article, Moreland stressed the importance of 
Dutch sources for the student of 17th century Indian history 
in these words: ‘Anyone who imagines a motive for any 
European action in India during the 17th century without 
having studied the Dutch sources may be fairly confident 
that he is putting a noose round his neck, to be drawn tight 
by the first well-informed critic whom he meets; and those 
sources ate certainly indispensable to anyone who wants to 
study the motives which actuated visitors of all European 
nations.’ 


It is hardly necessary to add that if Dutch sources are of 
vital importance for the history of European activities in 
India during the 17th century, they are even more so for 
those in Indonesia and the Far East, if somewhat less so in 
Northern India and Indochina.!®9 Some of the narratives 
included in the Begin ende Voortgangh have been reprinted 
since Moreland’s day in the annotated edition of Dutch 
voyages and travels published by the Linschoten Vereeniging 
—the Dutch equivalent of the London Hakluyt Society, 
though its scope is limited to Netherlands’ works only. But 
the Begin ende Voortgangh still provides the most satisfactory 
printed texts for several of the most important voyages, 
such as those of Cornelis Maatelief and Seyger van Rechteren. 
This fact alone would go far to justify the present facsimile 
edition, apart from the rise in prices which has placed the 
editions of 1645 and 1646 beyond the reach of all but wealthy 
libraries and bibliophiles. My own copy of the 1646 edition 
cost me £ 100 at Quaritch (of London) in the depression 
year of 1932, but the market value of a perfect copy in 1964 
was four times that amount and is now (presumably) higher 
still.2° The inclusion of the Begin ende Voortgangh in the 
“Mundus Novus’ series brings this valuable source-book for 
the history of early European enterprise in Asia within the 
reach of the average university library. It is thus made more 
accessible to the student and the researcher, as well as to 
the ‘liefhebber van oude voyagien’ or ‘lover of old voyages’ 
for whose like it was originally intended. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL COLLATION 


Since Tiele in his Mémoire of 1867, which is now easily 
available in the facsimile reprint edition by N. Israel, 
Amsterdam, 1960, gives a very full bibliographical des- 
ctiption and careful collations of all the editions of all the 
voyages published in the Begin ende Voortgangh, there is no 
need to give such a detailed description here. The plan on 
which Tiele elaborated his Mémoire has, however, resulted 
in the collations of the voyages printed in the Begin ende 
Voortgangh being rather inconveniently scattered throughout 
that otherwise wholly admirable work. The essentials are 
here brought together for the first time; but for fuller 
information and bibliographical minutiae, the reader should 
consult the Afémoire. I have retained here Tiele’s num- 
bering of the voyages, in order to facilitate this consultation. 


Begin ende Voortgangh,/Van de/Vereenighde Neder- 
lantsche Geoctroyeerde/ Oost-Indische/ Compagnie. / Verva- 
tende/De voornaemste Reysen, by de Inwoonderen der 
selver/Provincien derwaerts gedaen./ Alles/ Nevens de be- 
schryvinghen der Rijcken, Eylanden, Havenen,/Revieren, 
Stroomen, Rheeden, Winden, Diepten en Ondiepten; Mits- 
ga-/ders Religien, Manieren, Aerdt, Politie ende Regeeringhe 
der Volcke-/ren; oock meede haerder Speceryen, Drooghen, 
Geldt ende/ andere Koopmanschappen, met veele Discoursen 
verrijckt:/ Nevens eenighe Koopere Platen verciert./ Nut 
ende dienstigh alle Curieuse, ende andere Zee-varende Lief- 
hebbers./ Met dry besondere Tafels ofte Registers, in twee 
Delen verdeelt:/ Waer van t’eerste begrijpt,/ Veerthien 
Voyagien, den meeren-deelen voor desen noyt in ’t licht 
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geweest./ Gedruckt in den Jaere 1645. [Oblong quarto] 

This printed title-page is either preceeded or followed 
(according to the whim of the binder) by an engraved title- 
page, representing the Dutch and Portuguese disputing over 
the wealth of the East Indies which is being showered down 
by a Queen [Asia?] from on high. This engraved title-page 
is lettered: Begin ende Voortgang/Van de Vereenigde 
Neder-/landtsche Geoctroyeerde/ Oost-Indische/ Compagnie/ 
*t Eerste Deel./ 

Introduction (‘Inleydinge tot de Oost-Indische Voyagien’), 
printed in two columns on 22 unnumbered pages, with 
signature ¢- ttT3, followed by a blank leaf. 

Bound either at the end or at the beginning of this volume, 
according to the whim of the bookbinder, are another five 
leaves, or ten unnumbered pages, signature *, *2, *3, [*4], 
**, comprising the list of contents (‘Ordere ofte Vervolgh 
der Voyagien’...); list of illustrations and maps (‘Register 
van alle de Kopere Figuren’...); Index of the principal 
matters (“Tafel ofte Register’...), with the Errata on the 
verso of the last leaf. The eleven, separately paginated, parts 
contained in this volume are as follows. 

[1] Voyages to the North, by Gerrit de Veer (“Kort verhael van 
d’eetste Schip-/vaerd... Getogen uyt het Iournael van Gerrit 
de Veer’). 

No separate title-page. Printed in two columns. 71 pages, 
without the plates. Signature, A—I3. (not A—H2, as in 
Tiele, Mémoire, p. 113). The 32 plates and maps, printed on 
separate leaves are, with one exception, the same as those 
printed in the edition of De Veer’s voyage published by 
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M. Colijn in 1617. They are numbered 0,1-31. The ninth, 
which is erroneously marked no. 10, is a map of Spitsbergen, 
but is not found in Colijn’s edition. 

The journal of De Veer is an abridgement of the original 
edition, couched in the third person, and with the insertion 
of a brief account (pp. 13-16) of Spitsbergen, taken from 
Hessel Gerritsz’s description of the island published in 1613. 
De Veet’s journal is followed by a short account of Henry 
Hudson’s voyage to the North in 1609 (pp. 54-55), taken 
from Van Meteren’s Historie der Nederl. Oorlogen, 1614 
(fl. 629a), and (pp. 55-67), two treatises on Muscovy and 
Siberia extracted from Hessel Gerritsz’s Beschryvinge van der 
Samoyeden Landt (Amsterdam, 1612). This section is concluded 
(pp. 68-71) with an extract from Pontanus’ Hzstorische 
Beschrivinghe der Coop-stadt Amsterdam (Amsterdam, 1614), 
Book II, ch. 23, summarising earlier Arctic voyages from 
classical times. See Tiele, Mémoire, pp. 112-114. 

[2] The first Dutch voyage to the East-Indies, under Cornelis de 
FToutman (‘De eerste Schipvaerd der Hollandsche Natie/ naer 
Oost-Indien’...). 

No sepatate title-page. Printed in two columns. 112 pages, 
excluding the plates. Signature, Aa—Oo3. The 49 plates 
and maps, according to Tiele, are mostly later impressions 
of those used to illustrate the account of this voyage 
published under the title of D’Herste Boeck by Cornelis 
Claesz. at Amsterdam in 1598. For details see Tiele, Mémoire, 
pp. 124-27, 133-35. The numerous insertions (égwerp) in this 
version of 1645 are taken from standard works such as 
Marco Polo and Linschoten, as well as from subsequent 
Dutch voyages to the East. 

[3] First voyage of Jacob Van Neck ¢» Wybrant van Warwick, 


to the East Indies in 1598 (‘Waerachtigh verhael van de 
Schipvaerd op/Oost-Indien ghedaen by de acht Schepen in 
den tjaie*1 975 ©..). 

No separate title-page. Printed in two columns. 56 pages 
of text, excluding the plates. Signature, AAa—GGg3. The 
text has the running headline, ‘I'weede Schipvaerd der 
Hollanders Naer Oost-Indien’ (‘Second Voyage of the 
Hollandets to East-India’), and on pp. 44-56 is printed the 
vocabulary of Javanese and Malay words, as noted down 
at Ternate. The 26 plates are nearly all later impressions of 
those published in the 1619 edition of this voyage by M. 
Colijn of Amsterdam. See Tiele, Mémoire pp. 142-43, 145-46. 
This version is an abridgement of the original edition of 
1600, couched in the third person, and with various in- 
settions (¢awerp) concerning the Moluccas, Amboina, etc. 
[4] Voyage of the Fleet of Mahu and Cordes via The Straits of 
Magellan (‘Kort ende waerachtigh Verhael’...). 

No separate titlepage. Printed in two columns. 31 pages 
of text, excluding the plates. Signature, AAAa—DDDd3. 
The plates, numbered 1 to 8, are later impressions of those 
published in M. Colijn’s Alzstorisch ende Wydtloopigh verhael 
of the same voyage (Amsterdam, 1617). See Tiele, Afémoire, 
pp. 24-25. 

[5] Zhe Globe-girdling Voyage of Olivier van Noort, 1598-1600. 
(‘Beschrijvinge van de Schipvaerd by de Hollan-/ders ghe- 
daen... de gantsche kloot des Aertbodems om’). 

No separate title-page. Printed in two columns. 56 pages 
of text, excluding the plates. Signature, AAAAa—GGGGg3. 
The plates, numbered 1 to 25, are poor impressions of those 
previously used in Colijn’s edition of the same voyage, 
published at Amsterdam in 1618. This version is an abridged 
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one of Colijn’s edition, which, in turn, was a textual reprint 
of the first Dutch edition of this voyage, published by 
Cornelis Claesz. at Amsterdam in 1601(?), with several 
insertions from other sources. On pp. 54-56 are some brief 
observations on previous voyages of circumnavigation, 
inserted here ‘to fill up some blank pages.’ See Tiele, 
Mémoire, pp. 33-34. 

[6*] Voyage of Pieter Both and Paulus van Caerden, 1599-1601 
(‘Kort Verhael, ofte Journael... gehouden door Capiteyn 
Paulus van Caerden’). No separate title-page. Printed in two 
columns. 20 pages of text. Signature, AAAAAa—CCCCCa2. 
No illustrations. 

Deals chiefly with the adventures of Van Caerden in Achin 

after Both’s return to the Netherlands. Pp. 19-20 reproduce 
the text of the agreement between the Orang Kayas of Pulo 
Aru in the Banda islands and the Dutch, dated 26 May 1623. 
It has nothing to do with Van Caerden’s voyage and is 
inserted by the editor to fill up two otherwise blank pages. 
See Tiele, Mémoire, p. 232. 
[7] Second voyage of Jacob van Neck to the East Indies, 1600-1601 
(‘Kort ende waerachtigh verhael... getogen uyt het Jour- 
/nael van Roelof Roeloffsz... ende doorgaens uyt andere 
Schrijvers vermeerdert’). 

No separate title-page. Printed in two columns. 51 pages 
of text, excluding the plates. Signature, A—G. Four plates, 
numbered 1-4. On p. 16 is a detailed description of another 
plate referring to the city of Patane, but Tiele observes that 
it is lacking in all the copies that he has seen, as it is in those 
which I have examined, and I suspect that in fact it was 
never issued, This voyage contains a large number of 
insertions, and (on pp. 32-51) additions from other sources 
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including Mendes Pinto, Linschoten, and William Bourne 
for a full account of which see Tiele, Mémoire, pp. 162-66. 
[8*] Voyages of Steven van der Hagen, Guiliam Seneschal, and 
Jacob van Heemskerk (‘Historisch Verhael van de Voyagie... 
Onder het beleydt van den Admirael/ Steven vander Hagen... 
Daer by ghevoecht is de Voyagie van twee Achins- 
Vaerders.../Item:/ Extract uyt het Journael van den Ad- 
mirael Jacob Heemskerckx Voyagie’...). 

No separate title-page. Printed in two columns. 31 pages 
of text. Signature, AA—DD3. No illustrations. 

Pp. 1-13, Van der Hagen’s voyage, 1599-1601; pp. 14-25, 

The Achin voyage, 1600-1601; pp. 26-31, Heemskerk’s 
voyage, 1601-1602. For the importance of these short but 
interesting accounts, see Tiele, Mémoire, pp. 232-34. 
[9*] Voyages of Wolphert Harmansz. and Cornelis van Veen, 
1601-1603 (‘Journael/ofte dach-register van de Voyagie... 
van den Admirael/Wolfhart Harmansen... alsmede kort 
verhael van de twee Iaerighe Voyagie... door/Cornelis van 
Veen’). 

No separate title-page. Printed in two columns. 27 pages 
of text. Signature, AAA—DDD. No illustrations. 

Pp. 1-25, Harmanszoon’s voyage; pp. 26-27, Cornelis van 
Veen’s, 

Tiele, Mémoire, p. 203, makes one of his rare errors 
where he ‘corrects’ the nationality of the Portuguese admiral, 
André Furtado de Mendoga, into Spanish, though this is 
correctly given in the original wording as Portuguese. 
[10] First voyage of Joris van Spilbergen, 1601-1604 (‘ ’t Histo- 
tiael Journael van de Voyagie’...). 

No separate title-page. Printed in two columns. 62 pages 
of text, excluding the plates. Signature, AAAA—HHHH3. 
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Plates numbered 1-10, reproduced from previous im- 
ptessions in earlier editions, some of them being reversed. 
Pp. 1-57, text of Spilbergen’s voyage. Pp. 58-62, a description 
of Java, taken from the Dutch edition (1614) of Pontanus’ 
History of Amsterdam, pp. 209-11, with some insignificant 
additions. See Tiele, Mémoire, pp. 158-59. 

[11] Voyages of Wybrand van Warwiick and Sebald de Weert, 
1602-1607 (‘Historische Verhael,/ Vande Reyse gedaen inde 
Oost-Indien, met 15 Sche-/pen... Onder net beleydt van... 
Wybrandt van Waetwijck... ende Sebaldi de Weert’...). 

No separate title-page. Printed in two cclumns. 88 pages 
of text, excluding the plates. Signature, AAAAA—LLLLL3. 
The plates, numbered 1-6, are based on some previously 
published by De Bry. 

See Tiele, Mémoire, pp. 167-69. 

Tweede Deel/Van het/Begin ende Voortgangh/ Der/ 
Vereenighde Nederlantsche Geoctroyeerde/Oost-Indische/ 
Compagnie./Begrijpende de volghende twaelf/ Voyagien, / 
Door de Inwoonderen der selviger Provintien/ derwaerts 
gedaen./ Alles met behoorlijcke Beschrijvinghen, Kaerten/ 
en kopere Platen,/ Als mede/ Tafels ofte Registers verrijckt:/ 
ende/ Ten dienste van alle Liefhebbers/in ’t licht gebracht./ 
Gedruckt in den Jaere des Heeren 1645. [Oblong quarto] 

This printed title-page is either preceeded or followed 
(according to the whim of the binder) by an engraved title- 
page, representing four Dutch merchants and mariners 
making obeisance to a half-naked female ruler and her 
entourage, evidently intended to represent Asia, and which 
had been used as a frontispiece in Colijn’s Oost-Indische ende 
West-Indische voyagien of 1619. This engraved title-page is 
lettered: Begin ende Voortgang/vande/ Vereenigde Needer/ 


landtsche / Geoctroyeerde / Oost-Indische / Compagnie. / 
’t Tweede deel. / 

These printed and engraved titles are followed by the 

texts of the separately paginated voyages listed below. 
[12] Zhe second voyage of Steven van der Hagen, 1603-1605 
(Beschrijvinghe van de tweede Voyagie... Onder den Heer 
Admirael Steven vander Hagen... Alles uyt verscheyde 
Journaelen te samen ghebracht’). 

No separate title-page. Printed in two columns. 91 pages 

of text, excluding the plates. Signature, (A)—(M). The 
plates, numbered 1-13, are copied from those previously 
published by De Bry. Pp. 40-91, contain the journal of 
Paulus van Solt, 1605-1608,* much more important than the 
scrappy account of Van der Hagen’s voyage, which is here 
eked out with numerous extracts from the travels of the 
Venetian, Gaspar Balbi, in the East (1579). Cf. Tiele, 
Mémoire, pp. 170-74. 
[13] Voyage of Cornelis Matelief de Jonge, 1605-1608* (Histo- 
tische Verhael/van de treffelijcke Reyse, gedaen naer de 
Oost-Indien/ende China, met elf Schepen... In den Jaren 
1605. 1606. 1607. ende 1608’.). 

No separate title-page. Printed in two columns. 191 pages 
of text, excluding the plates. Signature, (AA)—***3. The 
plates, numbered 1-11, are here published for the first time. 

Pp. 1-139, contain Matelief’s journal. Pp. 140-187, two 
letters of Jacques L’Hermite de Jonge to his father, dealing 
mainly with the siege of Malacca and the subsequent naval 
actions with the Portuguese Armada from Goa. Pp. 188 91, 
comprise some questions and answers on nautical science 
and navigation taken from Linschoten’s Reysgeschrift, pp. 
132-34. See Tiele, Mémoire, pp. 208-13. 
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[14] Voyage of Paulus van Caerden, 1606 -1608* (‘Loffelijcke 
Voyage op Oost-Indien’...). 

No separate title-page. Printed in two columns. 48 pages 
of text. Signature, (AAA)—(FFF3). No illustrations. 

See Tiele, Mémoire, pp. 234-36. 

[15] Voyage of Pieter Willemsz. Verhoef, 1607-1610*, with a 
number of other treatises annexed thereto* (‘Journael ende 
Verhael... Alles ghetrocken uyt de Journaelen gehouden 
by Johan de Moelre... ende Iacques le Febvere... Als mede 
een Discours, betreffende... Eylandt Borneo... Item: Een 
volkomen Beschrijvinghe... van Ambona en de Moluccae 
Eylanden,/soo die in den Iare 1627. bevonden is’...). 

No separate title-page. Printed in two columns. 214 
pages of text, exclusive of plates. Signature, (AAAA) — 
POU UY 3), 

As regards the illustrations, Tiele notes that a plate of the 
fortress of Banda, which should be placed between pp. 50 
and 51, is sometimes placed at the beginning of the journal 
and sometimes opposite p. 126. The text on p. 62 refers to 
a map of the Molucca islands, but this was not present in 
any copy he had seen. It is not present in my own copy 
(which has the Banda Fort correctly placed between pp. 
50-51); and as it is not mentioned in the list of illustrations 
with the instructions to the binder at the end of this volume, 
I presume it was never included. This section, which has 
the running page-headings referring to Verhoeff’s voyage 
throughout, contains in fact a varied miscellany as follows: 

Pp. 1-68, journal of Johan de Moelre and Jacques le 
Febvre. 

Pp. 68-72, brief extracts from the journal of the Leeaw 
met de Pylen to Japan and back, 1607-1611. 
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Pp. 72-98. Joutnal of Jacques Specx and Pieter Segertsz. 
from Patani to Japan, and theit doings there in 1611. 

Pp. 98-107. Description of Borneo in 1609. 

Pp. 107-116. Discours of Apollonius Schotte on the 
Moluccas in 1610. 

Pp. 116-125. Letter of Apollonius Schotte to Mathias 
Couteels at Bantam, narrating his capture of the Portuguese 
fort on Solor etc., dated in the ship Ter Veere, 5 July 1613. 

Pp. 125-28. List of Dutch garrisons, fortresses, artillery 
etc. in the Moluccas and elsewhere, July 1616. 

Pp. 129-130. List of Dutch ships in the East Indies, July 
—December 1616. 

Pp. 130-151. Detailed description of Amboina and its 
garrison, artillery etc., by Gillis Seys, or Van Zeyst, in May 
1627. 

Pp. 151-162. Description of Amboina and the Calvinist 
mission there by the Rev. S. Danckaerts, written in 1620 
and first published at The Hague in 1621. 

Pp. 162-87. Description of the Moluccas and the Dutch 
military and mercantile establishments there by G. Seys or 
Van Zeyst, d. 15 Sept. 1627. 

Pp. 187-214. Various official documents and extracts 
concerning the Moluccas between 1609 and 1638. They 
include (pp. 191-195) a narrative of events on Banda in 
1621, which is reprinted iwfra pp. 75-79, of the voyage of 
L’Hermite. 

See Tiele, Mémoire, pp. 174-79. 

[16] Voyages of Pieter van den Broecke to West Africa and 
Asia, 1605-1630 (‘Historische ende Iournaelsche aenteycke- 
ningh?.. ). 

No separate title-page. Printed in two columns. 110 pages 
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of text, excluding the illustrations. Signature, (AAAAA)— 
(000003). The plates, numbered 1-12, are impressions of 
those in the original edition of 1634. The text is likewise a 
reprint of this edition, with various insertions made by 
Commelin from other works as listed in Tiele, Alémoire, 
p. 239, and W. H. Moreland, Relations of Golconda in the 
early seventeenth century (London, 1931), pp. xl-xlv. 

[17] Description of India and more especially of Gujerat by Johan 
van Twist, 1638* (‘Generale/Beschrijvinghe van Indien./ 
Ende in ’t besonder/ Van ’t Coninckrijck van Guseratten... 
(Naer de Copije/Ghedruckt tot Batavia, inde Druckerye 
vande Gansen pen/Anno 1638’). 

Separate title-page. Printed in two columns. 112 pages of 
text. Signature, (PPPPP)—EEEEE3. No illustrations. 

First edition. The attribution to the ‘Press of the Goose- 

quill at Batavia’ in 1638, is, of course, fictitious, since there 
was no prtinting-press at Batavia before 1659. The des- 
cription of India (Hindustan) ends on p. 83, and pp. 84-112 
contain a series of short rutters or sailing-instructions for 
the Indonesian and Far Eastern Seas. See Tiele, Mémoire, 
pp. 242-45. 
[18] Zhe second voyage of Joris van Spilbergen and the voyage of 
circumnavigation by Schouten and Le Maire, 1614-1617 (‘Histo- 
risch Journael vande voyagie ghedaen/met ses Schepen... 
Door de Strate Magallanes naer de Moluc-/ques... Als mede 
de Australische Navigatie, ontdeckt door Jacob le Maire in 
den, jaete 1615161651617) 

No separate title-page. Printed in two columns, except 
for the preface. 118 pages of text, excluding the illustrations. 
Signature, A—P3. The plates, numbered 1-25, are later 
impressions of those used in the Oost ende West-Indische 


Spiegel (Leiden, 1619). Plates 22-25 belong to the voyage of 
Le Maite, which is printed on pp. 70-118. 

See Tiele, Mémoire, pp. 55-56, 63-65, 68-72. 

[19] Voyage of circumnavigation by the Nassau Fleet under 
Jacques L’ Hermite and G. A. Schapenham, 1623-1626 (‘Iournael/ 
van de/Nassausche Vloot,/... In de Jaren 1623. 1624. 1625. 
en 1626.’). 

No separate title-page. Printed in two columns. 79 pages 
of text, excluding the illustrations. Signature, Aa—Kk3. 
The plates, numbered 1-5, are copies of some of those used 
in the previous edition of 1626 (lournael Vande Nassausche 
Vioo?). 

See Tiele, Mémoire, pp. 74-78, for the list of the illustrations 

in the text, which include the description of Banda in 1621 
(pp. 75-79), already printed at the end of Verhoeff’s voyage, 
as noted above. 
[20] Voyage of Wybrant Schram, battle with Claes Compaen* ; 
and also the voyage of Seyger van Kechteren, with numerous in- 
sertions, 1626-1639 (‘Journael ende Verhael,/ Vande Oost- 
Indische Reyse, gedaen by... Wybrant Schram... Met een 
Beschrijvinghe van de See-Slach... met... Claes Compaen. / 
Item:/Oost Indische Reyse, ghedaen by Seyger de Rech- 
teren... Alles met veel Discoursen vermeerdert.’). 

No separate title-page. Printed in two columns. 94 pages 
of text, excluding the plates. Signature, Aaa—Nnn3. The 
plates, numbered 1 to 3, all refer to the voyage of Seyger 
van Rechteren, Nos. 1 and 2 being reproduced from the 
eatlier editions of this voyage (Zwolle, 1635 and 1639), and 
the third (an inaccurate picture of Macao), from another 
work which I cannot trace at the moment. 

Schram’s voyage and the naval action with Claes Compaen 
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in 1626, occupy pp. 1-18, the remainder being taken up by 
Seyger van Rechteren’s voyage and its numerous additions. 
The spelling of this author’s name varies throughout 
between Seyger de Rechteren, Seyger van Rechteren, Zegert 
de Rechteren, and Zeygert de Rechteren(!). The most 
important of the insertions and additions to Van Rechteren’s 
voyage are: 

Pp. 45-53, an account of Dutch efforts to establish com- 
mercial relations with China, chiefly relating to Cornelis 
Reyetszoon’s expedition to Macao, Fukien, and the Pesca- 
dores in 1622-24. 

Pp. 53-74, a description of Formosa and the Calvinist 
mission there, from the writings of the Rev. Georgius 
Candidius, a missionary on that island in 1627-31. 

Pp. 78-83, a description of Macao by an (otherwise un- 
known) Italian named Marco d’Avalo, evidently compiled 
in 1638, or shortly before. 

Pp. 84-86, detailed list of the cargoes brought by six 
Portuguese galliots from Macao to Nagasaki in 1637, with 
the itemised value of all the merchandise. The original is in 
the Rijksarchief at The Hague, Koloniaal Archief, ‘Over- 
gecomen Brieven, 1638, Tweede Boek, ZZZ’. 

Pp. 90-94. An account of the destruction of three great 
Portuguese galleons at Mormugao by the Dutch blockading 
squadron under Cornelis Simonszoon, 30 September 1639. 
Dated Wingurla, 21 October 1639, and first published in 
1640 from a copy sent to Holland by Johan Maetsuyker 
(Pamphlet-Knuttel, nr. 4684), an English translation being 
published at London in the same year. 

See Tiele, Mémoire, pp. 246-53. 

[21] Hendrick Hagenaer’s Voyages in Asia,* Caron’s Description 
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of Japan,* Schouten’s Description of Siam,* and related pieces, 
1631-42* (‘Verhael/ Van de Reyze gedaen inde meeste 
deelen/ Van de/Oost-Indien,/... Met/Een besondere Be- 
schryvinge eeniger/Indiaensche Coninckrycken,/ Ende Lan- 
den.’). 

No separate title-page. Printed in two columns. 217 pages 
of text. Signature, Aaaa—Eeeee. No illustrations. 

Pp. 1-133. Voyages of Hendrick Hagenaer in Asia, 1631- 
38, with numerous insertions (‘inwerpen’) from other 
sources, such as Pedro Teixeira’s History of Persia (1610). 

Pp. 134-175. Caron’s Description of Japan, with additional 
notes by H. Hagenaer.* 

Pp. 176-88. History of the persecution and martyrdoms of 
Roman Catholic Christians in Japan by Reyer Gysbertszoon. 
Reprinted from the Amsterdam edition, 1637. 

Pp. 189-94. Narrative of the reception by the Tokugawa 
Shogun of the Emperor of Japan at Kyoto, 20 October, 
1626, by Coenraet Krammer or Conrad Cramer.* 

Pp. 195-97. Translation of a letter from Ebiya Shiroyemon 
of Nagasaki to the Governor-General of the Dutch East- 
Indies, d. 28 October 1642, with a brief note from an un- 
dated dispatch of the same period on the Japan trade.* 

Pp. 198-202. A memorandum on the potential profits of 
the China-Japan trade by Leonart Campen or Leonard 
Camps; ¢.:1623.* 

Pp. 203-17. Joost Schouten’s Description of Siam, 1636.* 

See Tiele, Mémoire, pp. 253-261, and C. R. Boxer, A True 
Description of the mighty kingdoms of Japan ¢ Siam by Frangois 
Caron and Joost Schouten... with introduction, notes and ap- 
pendixes (London, 1935). 

This volume is concluded with eight unnumbered leaves 
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of sixteen pages, signature, Eeeee2—Gggg, containing the 
following items, after the list of contents (“(Ordere ende 
vetvolch der Voyagien’...) on fl. 217 verso: list of plates, 
with instructions to the bookbinder (‘Register van/alle de 
kopere Figuren... dienende voor de Boeckbinders’); index 
of the principal matters (‘Tafel ofte Register’...); Errata 
(‘Druck-fouten’...). 


The second edition of the Begin ende Voortgangh in 1646, 
reproduced in facsimile here, is virtually identical with that 
of 1645, save for the alteration of the date of publication 
in the last line of the printed title. 

In my own copy of Volume I, a phrase in line eleven of this 
title is printed ‘Diepten en Ondiepten’, instead of ‘Diepten 
ende Ondiepten’ as it is given in Tiele. Some copies also 
have at the end of this first volume two leaves or four 
pages, without signature, giving instructions to the binder 
for both volumes (‘Tot de Boeck-binders, om het vervolgh 


vande Voyagien ende het stellen vande kopere Figueren to 
weten’), but these are not present in the copies which I have 
examined. 

Tiele also relates (Mémoire, p. 13) that there are copies of 
the 1646 edition with printed title-pages that differ slightly 
in the setting of the lines from the others, which he lists as 
follows: [Vol. I]. Begin ende Voortgangh/... Inwoonderen/ 
der selver Provintien... Beschrijvingen... Reeden... Mits- 
gaders/Religien... Politie en Regeeringe der Volckeren; 
oock/meede efe... Gedruckt in den Jaere 1646/ [Vol. II]. 
Tweede Deel... Nederlandtsche... der selver Provin-/tien... 
Gedruckt in den Jare des Heeren, 1646. / 

The British Museum copy (Pressmark, 983.ff.8) has these 
variant title-pages. Tiele emphasises that the only differences 
between these editions is in the wording and/or spacing of 
the printed title-pages, and that the introduction, texts, and 
plates are exactly the same. Perhaps they should rather be 
classified as three impressions instead of three editions. 
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88 editions and translations between 1477 and 1918 are 
recorded in H. Yule and H. Cordier, The Book of Ser 
Marco Polo (3 vols., London, 1903-20), Vol. I, pp. 554- 
74, Vol. III, pp. 137-38. There have been many others 
since then. 

33 editions and translations between 1614 and 1926 are 
listed by G. Schurhammer S.J., Gesammelte Studien (4 
vols., Rome & Lisbon, 1963-66), Vol. Il, Orientalia, 
p. 24. Several other editions have appeared since 1926, 
and will be listed in Professor F. M. Rogers’ forth- 
coming English edition of the Peregrinagam for the 
Hakluyt Society. 

36 editions and translations between 1675 and 1882 are 
listed by V. Ball & W. Crooke, Zravels in India of Jean- 
Baptiste Tavernier Baron of Aubonne (2 vols., 1925), Vol. I, 
pp. Ix-lxvi, Vol. II, p.xi. Tavernier still remains an 
indispensable source on Moghul India in the 17th 
century and is extensively quoted as such. 

Malcom Letts, Mandeville’s Travels. Texts and Translations 
(2 vols., London, 1953). 

F. M. Rogers, Travels of the Infante Dom Pedro of Portugal 
(Harvard University Press, 1961), with a bibliography 
of 1,060 ‘entries: "F. Leite de Faria,>O.F.M. Cap. A 
Visita do Infante D. Pedro a Padua e algumas edigdes 
do folheto que descreve as suas imagindrias viagens,’ 
in Studia, Vol. XI-XIV (Lisbon, 1964), pp. 377-485. 
The titlepage of the 1825 edition, for example, has a 
ptolix series of sub-titles, very like those of the Begin 
ende Voortgangh. 


Se 


14. 


iheg 


16. 


. E. M. Satow (ed.) The Voyage of Captain John Saris to 
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THE wsSlEGE. OF, FOR Ll. (Ze ALA. 
AND THE CAPTURE OF FORMOSA 
FROM -THE DUTCH. Jobla16az. 


Tue middle years of the seventeenth century form a critical 
period in the annals of the Far East, and were fraught with 
events which were to prove the turning-point in the fortunes 
of the various European Powers engaged in the Asiatic trade. 
Chief among these events were four which altered the whole 
subsequent history of the Extreme Orient, namely, the expui- 
sion of all Europeans, except the Hollanders, from Japan, 
the victory of the Manchus in China, the consequent loss of 
Formosa by the Dutch, and, last, the cession of Bombay to 
the English. 

This paper is an attempt to recall the circumstances of 
the capture of Formosa by Koxinga and the subsequent effect 
of this action on the political and commercial-economic 
situation in Eastern Asia. 

About the year 1660 the Dutch East India Company was 
at the height of its power. The strength of Portugal, its 
oldest rival, had been broken by a long series of reverses 
culminating in the capture of Ceylon (1658), and was 
destined to be still further reduced by the loss of Cochin 
and other settlements on the Malabar coast. The English 
East India Company was involved in internal troubles at 
home, whilst the first Dutch war (1652-1654), although 
brought to a favourable issue in home waters, had proved 
little short of disastrous to the fortunes of the Company in 
India. Finally, the complete monopoly of the lucrative 
Japan trade, together with that of the Spice Islands, had 


ome) 

raised the Dutch Company to a pinnacle of height and 
power which, to the eyes of its envious and less successful 
competitors, appeared unassailable. From Nagasaki to 
Java Head, from Malacca to the Cape of Good Hope, their 
richly-laden fleets sailed as masters of the seas, and their forts 
and settlements were thickly studded all along the Asiatic 
seaboard. 

Amongst all their flourishing and profitable colonies there 
was none more important than that of Formosa (or Taiwan). 
In addition to its unique strategic position, which rendered it 
an admirable base for the domination of the China-Japan 
trade route, as well as for the interception of the intercourse 
between China and the Philippines, it possessed an extensive 
and fertile hinterland, peopled by a race which, savage 
indeed, but not politically united lke the Chinese or 
Japanese, had already shown itself amenable to the Com- 
pany’s influence. Furthermore, Taiwan was the seat of a 
flourishing Protestant mission, which was rapidly attaining 
a success comparable with that of the earlier Jesuit missions 
in China and Japan, so that there seemed to be every ground 
to hope that Formosa would be the seat of a flourishing 
colony, in the fullest sense of the word, which would 
ultimately eclipse even Batavia in wealth and power. 

By the irony of fate, in the same year in which the 
settlement was founded there was born the man who was 
destined to be its destroyer. In 1624, when, consequent on 
their disastrous repulse from Macao by the Portuguese two 
years earlier, the Dutch had founded Fort Zeelandia in 
Formosa,* the Japanese wifet of an obscure Chinese trader 
at Hirado gave birth to an infant who subsequently became 
one of the greatest captains of his time. The father of the 
child, Iquon or Chéng Chih-lung #§ % #£ by name, had been 
in the employ of the Portuguese at Macao, by whom he had 
been baptised a Christian with the name of Nicholas, and he 
was now established as a petty trader in the little fishing 
town of Hirado, where he was an acquaintance of Cocks, the 


* After an abortive attempt to found a stronghold in the 
Pescadores (1623-4). 
{+ Her surname was Tagawa fH Jil. 
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English factor, in whose diary his name more than once 
occurs.* It was not long before he had amassed considerable 
wealth, and for some reason unknown to us he became the 
head of a band of the pirates then ubiquitous in the China 
seas. 

He became.a great thorn in the side of the Chinese, whose 
ruler, when he found he was unable to cope with the robber 
by force, with the usual Celestial logic made him an admiral 
of the fleet and so transferred him and his band bodily to the 
side of law and order. Subsequently Admiral Chéng and his 
vessels did yeoman service against the invading Manchus 
(Tatars), and supported the failing cause of the Ming Dynasty 
with such effect at sea that the Manchus tried bribery in their 
turn—this time in the form of a princess—and seduced him 
from his allegiance, though only for a time. Eventually 
(1662) he was captured by a stratagem and thrown into 
prison at Peking, where he ended his days—by suicide, 
according to the generally accepted account. He was 
succeeded in the command of the pseudo-pirate fleet by his 
son Chéng Ch‘éng-kung if i Yj, better known as Koxinga, 
the Dutch rendering of the Chinese name Kuo-hsing-yeh 
a wt se. T 

Koxinga chastised the Manchus with scorpions where his 
father had employed whips, not merely confining his energies 
to the sea, but attacking the Tatars in their strongholds on 
land. For many years back he had served with distinction 
under his father, and already, by 1657, he had by his 
independent efforts mastered the province of Fukien. Once, 
indeed, in 1659, he came within an ace of capturing Nanking 
itself.{[ Then, however, his good fortune deserted him and he 


* Murdoch, Vol. II, p. 275. 


| He was familiarly known to the Chinese by this title, which 
means “His Lordship of the Imperial Surname,” owing to his 
having been, when quite a youth, honoured by the last Ming 
Emperor with the surname Chu &, the same as that of the Imperial 
House.—EpiTor. 


{ In the previous year he had unsuccessfully appealed to Japan 
for help. This appeal, transmitted by the Governor of Nagasaki to 
the Bakufu, found considerable support among some members of the 
Gosanke (heads of the collateral branches of the House of Tokugawa), 
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had to retreat to the coast, where, what with the pressure of 
the Tatar hosts and the rivalry among his own generals, his 
position grew daily worse. 

In this parlous situation he cast his eyes around for some 
island or other convenient refuge place where he could 
recruit his shattered forces, and it did not take him long to 
find out that Formosa was not far removed from the ideal. 
By having his maritime forces on this island he was in a 
position to threaten the whole of the littoral from the mouth 
of the Yang-tze to Canton, and the possession of the island 
would further render him master of the trade routes to the 
Philippines and Japan. The local authorities in Taiwan 
were by no means blind to what was going on, though the 
case was far otherwise with their superiors at Batavia, to 
whose fratricidal jealousies and perpetual mistrustfulness the 
disasters that followed were really due.* 

One of the most influential members of the Governor- 
General’s Councilf at Batavia was a certain Nicholas 
(Claes) Verburgh, formerly Governor of Taiwan (1650-53), 
who from motives of jealousy towards Frederik Coyett, 
the Governor of Fort Zeelandia, did everything in his power 
to prevent the representations of the Formosan Council from 
being attended to, pouring ridicule on their oft-repeated fears 
of a threatened attack by Koxinga. Indeed, he did not scruple 
to accuse Coyett and his Council of cowardice, contrasting 
their anxiety with his own (alleged) brave demeanour during 
the abortive Chinese rebellion in Taiwan in 1652. 

At this point it will be as well to give a rough outline 
of the position and influence of the Dutch in Formosa as it 
was at this period. The centre of the Company’s trade was 


but the opposition of li Naotaka, the most influential member of 
the Rojz (Great Council), proved decisive. It is hardly necessary to 
point out what far-reaching effects the granting of Koxinga’s appeal 
would have had on the whole subsequent course of the history of 
Japan. 

* ’t Verwaarloosde Formosa, p. 18. 

{| The Raad van Indié. It consisted of prominent merchants 
and officials at Batavia, who formed an advisory council for the 
Governor-General. 

t Campbell, Formosa under the Dutch, p. 75. 
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Fort Zeelandia, built on a small sandy islet off the S.W. coast 
called Taiwan* or Tayouan (Chinese T’ai-wan, “ Terrace 
Bay’’), which is described by Dappert as follows :— 


The island of Taiwan, or, as others spell it, Tayouan 
or Tayowan, is situated to the south side of Formosa, 
being distant from it about three-quarters of a mile{ at 
its northern end, a bowshot at its southern extremity. At 
low water one can wade over to Formosa from the southern 
end, but at the northern there is never less than thirteen 
foot of water. The islet lies roughly S. E. and N. W., it is 
one mile and a half long and a quarter of a mile broad 
[Dutch measurement, as before]; actually Tayouan is by 
nature only a sandbank, but in the form of an island. On 
the North end is situated a strong fortress called by our 
people Het Casteel van Zeelandia and founded by them in 
the year 1632§ on the top of a high sand-dune. It was 
surrounded by two walls of faced stone, the one above the 
other, and the second wall was provided with four half- 
moons (bastions). Under the castle lies a four-sided 
stronghold connected to the castle at two points. A bow- 
shot from the castle is situated a strong redoubt, the key 
of the castle, called Uitrecht, made of stone walls sixteen 
foot high and strengthened with seven bastions. 

Eastwards of the castle lies a town, also founded by 
the Dutch, and called by them Tayouan or Zeelandia ; 
its circumference is about a quarter of an hour’s walk 
round the town, but it was, before the advent of Koxinga,. 
as neatly built as any town in Holland, although the 
houses were not made of such costly materials; the streets. 
were paved with four-sided brick-stone, and it was 
altogether much prized by our people. 

There were about 10,000 Chinese on this island, mostly 


* At this period the name Taiwan was confined to the little 
island or sandbank described above, but subsequent to the Tatar 
conquest (1683) it was applied to the whole of Formosa. 

t O. Dapper, Gedenkwaerdig Bedvyf dey Nederlandsche Oostin- 
dische Maatschappye. . . . in Tatsing of Sina; Amsterdam, 1670. 
(See Bibliography following the paper.) 

t Meaning, of course, a Dutch mile, which is equal to about six 
English miles. 

§ Eight years earlier-—1624-—in point of fact; but it was not 
completed till 1632. 
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traders by calling, and there were in addition the Formosan 
and Malay slaves of the Dutch. 

On the island of Tayouan there is little else but sand- 
dunes and by consequence the soil is not fruitful and the 
vegetation is limited to a few wild pine-apples and other 
such trees. At a half cannon-shot from the castle is the 
entrance of a channel or harbour, called Lokhau by the 
Chinese and the Strait of Tayouan by our people. At 
high water the depth does not exceed thirteen or fourteen 
feet. Directly opposite the castle of Zeelandia lies a 
sand-bank called Baxemboy, whereon are several fishers’ 
mud huts.* 


Thus far Dapper. Valentynt and the anonymous author 
of ’t Vervwaarloosde Formosa wax very sarcastic over the 
situation of the Fortress and the very limited engineering 
abilities of its founders, their chief point being that, besides 
its bad situation on a barren sandbank (when many better 
sites were available), it was completely commanded by the 
redoubt of Uitrecht, and on the fall of this redoubt would at 
once become untenable. Events were to show that this 
criticism was quite justified. 

Besides Taiwan the Company possessed two other regular 
strongholds in Formosa. ‘The first of these, Keelung on the 
N.W. coast, had been captured in 1642 from the Spaniards, 
who had founded it some fifteen years earlier; but, although 
the fort was greatly strengthened by the Dutch after its 
capture, the settlement does not seem to have ever been a 
commercial success. The remaining settlement was the little 
town or village of Sakkam,{ which was situated on the main 
island due east of the islet of Tayouan, right opposite the 
Castle Zeelandia; the town itself was mainly inhabited by 
Chinese and was unfortified, but at a small distance from it 


* See Plate I, in which we are looking about due south. 
Baxemboy is in the immediate foreground. 

{ Oude en nieuw Oost-Indién, Dordrecht, 1724-26. Compare also 
Campbell’s Formosa under the Dutch, pp. 1-9. 

t To-day the city of Taiwan or Taiwan-fu, one of the largest 
towns in the island. The remains of Fort Provintia are—-or were 
in 1903—still to be seen within the city walls (vide Campbell, p. 546). 
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there stood a little fort or blockhouse called Fort Provintia,* 
built of baked stone, intended merely as a protection against 
a sudden rising of the local Chinese or aborigines and quite 
unfitted to stand a protracted siege. 

According to Dutch writers, the whole island was divided 
into eight jurisdictions or tribal districts, of which only one 
was ruled by the Dutch, the remainder being independent. 
In addition to the three settlements above mentioned, Dutch 
influence—as distinct from absolute sovereignty—extended 
over practically the whole of the west coast and for some 
distance into the interior, while the east coast, and to a less 
extent the mountainous interior, were quite unknown. 

Mention has already been made of the large number of 
Chinese resident in the islands, and it was this population 
of refugees, whose numbers were constantly increased by 
continual emigration from the Chinese maritime provinces 
(particularly Fukien) in consequence of the Tatar invasion, 
that formed the chief menace to the security of the Dutch. 
How much the perpetual threat of a Chinese rebellion did 
weigh in the minds of the local authorities is seen by the 
merciless severity with which the abortive revolt of 1652 was 
crushedt and by the continual references to this peril in 
letters from the Governor and Council of Formosa to their 
superiors at Batavia. These forebodings were amply justified 
by the events which took place in 1655 and the following 
years. In the former year Koxinga placed an embargo on all 
Chinese junks trading to Tayouan, an act which greatly 
inconvenienced the Company’s trade, but on receipt of a 
protest from Coyett, who had just been appointed to the 
Governorship of the island, he withdrew this prohibition. 
Two or three years later a great disturbance was caused 
among the Chinese in Formosa by the news of Koxinga’s 
defeat at Nanking and his subsequent retreat to Amoy; his 
arrival at Taiwan was momentarily expected and a general 
state of panic prevailed. 

The fear of threatened invasion was no sooner allayed 


*°tV.F., p.1g. It was built in 1653, after the revolt of the 
previous year. 


t ’t V. F., p. 18; Campbell, pp. 63-4. 
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than it was revived by the interception of some letters* 
carried by the skippers of junks trading between Amoy and 
Taiwan, which contained news of Koxinga’s preparations for 
an invasion, the writers advising their friends to seek a place 
of safety and depart while there was yet time. This was in 
the year 1660, and on March to of that year Coyett and his 
Council wrote to Batavia asking for assistance, at the same 
time stating their reasons for so doing and detailing the 
preparations they had made to meet the attack. Maatzuiker, 
the Governor-General at Batavia,t replying to this letter on 
April 22, affirmed his complete approval of Coyett’s prepara- 
tions, but expressed the hope that the whole affair would end 
in smoke. Finally, however, it was decided to send a fleet to 
Taiwan with a re-inforcement of six hundred soldiers, 
ostensibly to assist Coyett against Koxinga, but in reality 
to attempt to capture the Portuguese settlement of Macao on 
its return to Batavia, should (as was confidently hoped) the 
threat of invasion by Koxinga prove a false alarm. That the 
capture of Macao was the real object of the voyage may 
be inferred from a perusal of the instructions given by 
Maatzuiker to the officer commanding the fleet, Jan van der 
Laan, as well as by the selection of this man for the post, 
he having previously greatly distinguished himself against 
the Portuguese in India and Ceylon, besides the fact that 

he was known to be their most inveterate foe.t 
Van der Laan left Batavia on July 10, 1660, with a force 
of twelve ships and 600 soldiers, and it is instructive to note 
that the final paragraph of his instructions ran as follows :— 
For this reason we send a considerable force of ships 
and men to succour Formosa; in case that the great pre- 
parations of Koxinga are found to have vanished in smoke 
(as has often happened before), then will this fleet have 


* ’t V. F., pp. 24-8. The letters are given in the appendix to 
the same work (English translation in Campbell). 

t 1653-1678. For the life of this extraordinary man, see Dubois, 
pp. 153-219. 

} He is said to have once stated that “if God had put into his 
hands the life of all the Portuguese, he would have cut off that life 
with one blow” (Danvers, Vol. II, p. 313). 
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been sent thither in vain; to compensate for this loss, the 
Council of India has decided that the main part of the 
forces destined to the relief of Tayouan shall be employed 
against Macao on their return home, always provided that 
everything in Tayouan is in a quiet and tranquil state. 
So long as Your Honour is in the neighbourhood of 
Tayouan or the Pescadores, you will come under the 
command of the Hon. Governor Coyett and his Council 
and will obey their instructions in so far as they do not 
clash with our own. During your further sojourn there 
you will co-operate with the Governor Coyett and his 
Council in all dealings with Koxinga in war or peace.* 


In view of the broad hint contained in these instructions 
that Koxinga’s threats might be safely disregarded, it is not 
surprising that Van der Laan regarded Macao as his real 
objective, the more so as it fitted in with his personal inclina- 
tion. Being, however, although a brave soldier, a rough and 
boorish man, he proceeded quite wrongly in his designs, for 
instead of sailing straight for Formosa, he made for the islands 
opposite Macao, where he watered, at the same time making 
great boasts about the feats he was going to perform. Not 
unnaturally the suspicions of the Portuguese were awakened, 
and they set about improving their fortifications, whilst Van 
der Laan betook himself by way of the Pescadores to Taiwan, 
where he arrived in September. He found the whole country 
calm and tranquil, owing to the fact that Koxinga, hearing 
of Coyett’s preparations to receive him and of the expected 
arrival of re-inforcements from Batavia, had wisely post- 
poned his intended attack. This was perhaps just as well, as 
the crews of Van der Laan’s fleet were more fit for the 
hospital than for the battlefield, owing to an outbreak of 
disease on board. However, Van der Laan thought he saw 
in the non-arrival of Koxinga the proof of all the stories of 
his preparations being nothing more than old wives’ tales, 
and he did not hesitate to accuse Coyett and his Councillors 
of timorousness in their dealings with the Chinese, roundly 
declaring that even if Koxinga did come, less than half the 

* Letter of Maatzuiker to Van der Laan, July, 1660. Almost 
exactly similar instructions were sent to Coyett at the same time 


CtViF., ppg2=3). 
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present garrison would suffice to defeat him.* He finally 
insisted that the Macao expedition should be proceeded with 
without further delay. 

On October 6 a general Council meeting was called to 
consider what course to pursue, at which, besides the chief 
burghers and merchants of Formosa, the principal officers of the 
succour-fleet were also present. In the course of the debate 
Van der Laan urged his views with considerable force, but 
met with great opposition on the part of the Governor and 
Council, and it was finally decided to defer a decision till 
the next meeting on October 20. At this second meeting it 
was resolved, despite the bitter protests of Van der Laan, to 
postpone the Macao expedition till February of next year and 
in the meantime to despatch an envoy to Koxinga at Amoy 
ostensibly to call for a reply to a letter which Maatzuiker had 
sent him some time previously, but in reality to try to pene- 
trate the latter’s designs. Koxinga, however, was too old a 
hand to be caught in so simple a fashion and contented him- 
self with an evasive reply. On the messenger’s return, 
Coyett and his Council, in view of this unsatisfactory result, 
decided to cancel the Macao expedition altogether and to re- 
tain the militia for the garrison of Formosa, the majority of 
the ships having been despatched to various parts of the 
Indies. Van der Laan, furious at being deprived of his 
chance of plundering the Portuguese,{ departed for Batavia 
in high dudgeon in February, 1661, openly vowing to be 
revenged on Coyett, in which he was as good as his word. 

About this time several supernatural portents were added 
to the more certain and mundane forecasts of Koxinga’s 
threatened attack. A mermaid was said to have been seen in 


* “Yea, that half the works and men were sufficient to utterly 
confound a pack of Chinese dogs (as he called them), who were no 
soldiers, but effeminate women’”’—-an opinion probably based on 
the events of 1652. 

{+ The author of ’t V. F. alleges that Van der Laan “had 
already in other parts of India joyfully plundered the Portuguese, 
contrary to his given word and promise, and the taste of this was, 
as it were, still in his mouth.” This seems to be an allusion to his 
behaviour at Tuticorin and Negapatam in 1658 (Danvers, Portu- 
guese in India, pp. 320, 324). 
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the Channel of Baxemboy, and one night on the execution- 
ground between the Castle and the city a woeful groaning 
was heard, the voices of dying Hollanders and Chinese being 
distinguishable. At midnight on April 15, 1661, an eerie 
wailing was heard on the bastion of Middelbourg; the soldiers. 
ran thither armed with pikes, swords and muskets, but 
nothing was to be seen on their reaching the spot.* What 
is more certain is that there was a series of severe earth- 
quakes just about this time, which probably gave rise to the 
rumours mentioned above. 

With the return of Van der Laan to Batavia and the 
dispersal of the succour-fleet that had accompanied him, the 
last obstacle was removed from the path of Koxinga and he 
determined to delay no longer. ‘The north monsoont being 
at an end, he risked his chance and set sail. At daybreak on 
April 30,1661, just as the morning mists were clearing away, 
the sentinels on Fort Zeelandia saw a great fleet composed of 
several hundreds of large war-junks standing under full 
sail straight towards Taiwan, it being, of course, none other 
than the long-expected enemy. Within two hours of their 
first appearance the vanguard of this fleet, sailing through 
the Lakjemeuse Channel between the islets to the north of 
Taiwan, had scattered itself over the bay separating Formosa 
from Taiwan and was engaged in landing its men at Baxem- 
boy and on the Formosan coast (see sketch-plan). Part of 
the remainder of the fleet had sailed to the southern end of 
Taiwan to prevent any ship from escaping that way, whilst 
the main body under Koxinga in person went to re-inforce 
their vanguard, the disembarkation of the troops being 
greatly facilitated by the thousands of Chinese who came to 
assist them with sampans and other small boats. 

During this time, owing to lack of men and ships, the 
Governor and Council had been compelled to look on 


* Schouten, Oost Indische Reyse, p. 165. 

t It should be mentioned here that over Formosa and through- 
out its entire neighbourhood the wind blows continually during 
half the year from the north, and the other half from the south; the 
former wind, commencing about the month of November, is called 
the north monsoon, and the latter, which begins about, May, the 
south monsoon (Campbell, p. 413, note). 
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helplessly at Koxinga’s progress, but after a lengthy consulta- 
tion they finally decided that, though they had been unable 
to prevent the landing, they would endeavour to harass and 
hinder the enemy from making any further progress by all 
means in their power. Accordingly it was resolved to send a 
force of 240 men under Captain Thomas Pedel* to dislodge 
the enemy from Baxemboy, and Captain Aeldorp with 
another 200 men to occupy Sakkam and keep open com- 
munication between Forts Provintia and Zeelandia; whilst 
the only ships available—Hector, ’s Gravenlande, Vink and 
Maria—were to cover both these operations by acting 
offensively against the junks which occupied the bay. § 

After covering the landing of Captain Pedel’s force at 
Baxemboy, the little fleet led by Hector, the largest and 
heaviest of the four, sailed to the Lakjemeuse Cannal and 
advanced on the Chinese squadron guarding the exit. The 
enemy accepted the challenge with alacrity and detached 
some sixty vessels, each armed with two guns, to attack the 
Dutch ships; and a hotly contested action at once ensued. 
At first, owing to their superior artillery, the Dutch had the 
advantage and Hector soon sank several of the largest junks ; 
but the enemy renewed their efforts with undaunted courage 
and grappled Hector with five or six junks at once, a dense 
cloud of smoke from the cannons forming a pall over the 
scene, when suddenly anxious watchers from the Castle heard 
a terrible explosion. When the smoke had cleared away, 
neither Hectoy nor the junks nearest it could be seen, having 
all been blown up together by an explosion of the powder— 
accidental or otherwise—in Hector’s powder-chamber. 


Greatly encouraged by this success, the remaining junks 
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surrounded the other three ships “as thick as ants’”’ and two 
of them succeeded in grappling ’s Gravenlande and Vink in 
the stern; abaft these two they attached two others, and so 
on, until eventually they had five or six couples fastened 
behind each ship. Whereupon the captains of the junks, 
sword in hand, drove their men on to board, the places of 


* Pedel solicited this command for himself on the ground that 
he wished to avenge his son, who had lost an arm in the first fight- 
ing against the invaders at Sakkam. (Compare Schouten, p. 167.) 

§ See additional notes. 
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those killed in the front vessels being speedily taken by those 
forced on from the rear, and continually pressing forward in 
this manner they managed to set foot on the deck of 
’s Gravenlande despite a most tenacious resistance, and had 
already started to cut through the rigging when a final 
desperate rush on the part of the crew forced them back over 
the side. The defenders then placed guns in the rear cabin 
and powder-room and by means of these and some hand- 
grenades they caused such loss amongst the attacking vessels 
that they at length compelled them to cut loose and sheer off. 
A final effort was then made to destroy the Dutch vessels by 
means of fire-ships, and one actually grappled ’s Gravenlande 
by the bowsprit, but the fire was soon extinguished by the 
exertions of the crew, and the Chinese, having by their own 
admission lost over a thousand men in killed alone, made no 
further attempt to obstruct the progress of the two ships, 
which gained the open sea without further fighting. Maria, 
being only a despatch-boat and practically unarmed, had 
taken no part in the action, but escaped out to sea during the 
fight.* 

While this battle was taking place on the water, there had 
been two further actions on land, both of which ended in 
disaster to the Dutch. Captain Pedel with his detachment of 
240 men had boldly attacked a force of about 4000 Chinese 


‘who had landed on Baxemboy. This absurd over-confidence 


speedily met with its due reward. Pedel’s force was sur- 
rounded and he himself with 118 of his men killed, the 
survivors fleeing in disorder to their boats and so returning 
defeated and disarmed to the Castle. Aeldorp’s effort to 
relieve Fort Provintia also proved abortive, though, unlike 
Pedel, he got off without loss, having returned to Fort Zee- 
landia after indulging in nothing more than a half-hearted 
skirmish.§ All their efforts having thus miscarried, the Dutch 
in Zeelandia were now compelled to look helplessly on while 
the Chinese completed their disembarkation and occupied the 


* She made for Batavia by way of the Philippines (the monsoon 
being contrary for the direct route), while the other two sailed to 
Nagasaki after calling at Keelung for the colonists there. (See 
later.) 


§ See additional notes. 
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surrounding country with the active assistance of 25,000 well- 
armed men from the Chinese colony. The native Formosans 
were likewise forced by the invaders to turn against the Dutch 
and hand over to the tender mercies of the Chinese those 
Netherlandish preachers and schoolmasters who had not been 
fortunate enough to escape to Provintia or Taiwan; and 
Koxinga, now master of the situation, sent on May 1 a 
peremptory demand for the immediate surrender of both 
fortresses. “The Governor and Council at once assembled and 
after long and anxious deliberation decided to send two 
envoys to Koxinga with the offer of a princely ransom to 
abandon Formosa (or at least to refrain from further aggres- 
sion), declaring that if these demands were rejected they 
would defend Fort Zeelandia to the last drop of blood. 

On the next day (May 2), just before the envoys set out, 
two men—Jan van Valckensteyn and Adriaen Pieck—having 
run the gauntlet of the besiegers’ lines, arrived from the 
Commandant of Fort Provintia with a message saying that, 
owing to the collapse of the well within the fort, the water 
supply was deficient and the garrison would not be able to 
endure more than one assault, or in any event to hold out 
for more than a very few days, as powder, ammunition, and 
all requisites were likewise deficient.* The Council, seeing 
that there was no hope of saving Provintia, added a rider to 
the envoys’ instructions to the effect that they were to try and 
save its defenders and add them to the garrison of Fort Zee- 
landia. Accordingly, on the morning of May 3 the envoys, 
Thomas van Iperen and Leendertsz by name, set out for 
Koxinga’s camp with a small suite of attendants. The 
Chinese force consisted of some 12,000 men encamped in the 
sand-dunes in the neighbourhood of Fort Provintia and 
Sakkam, the remainder having been despatched to establish 
Koxinga’s dominion in various parts of the island. ‘The 
envoys observed that no batteries or works had been thrown 
up against Provintia, although the Chinese were well 


* Some accounts allege that the commissariat officer, Cornelis 
Rosewinckel, who was killed during the siege, had embezzled the 
stores; and it is certainly established that 8000 lbs. of gunpowder 
had been shipped to Siam only ten weeks before. 
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provided with heavy guns—clearly because Koxinga knew 
that the fort was quite indefensible. Whilst they were wait- 
ing for their audience, various bodies of troops were marched 
round the tents in which they were seated; but after a time 
they noticed that some of the faces seemed familiar, and they 
therefore gave a hint to the members of their suite, who, by 
observing the passing ranks closely, identified several who 
had formed part of companies that had already passed. The 
troops were composed of archers, shield-bearers, spearmen and 
swordsmen, the first being provided with body-armour. 
There was a good train of artillery, but no cavalry, although 
there was an auxiliary squadron of Formosan and Malay 
native sharpshooters—mostly ex-Dutch slaves armed with 
muskets. 

Eventually the envoys were admitted to audience by 
Koxinga, whom they found seated at a table in a small blue 
tent surrounded by a large number of guards and retainers. 
Through the son of the late Captain Thomas Pedel,* who 
spoke good Chinese, they presented their demands to Koxinga, 
urging him to quit the island if he valued the continuance of 
the Company’s friendship. Koxinga replied that the friend- 
ship the Company exercised towards him was of precisely the 
same nature as it displayed towards other Oriental potentates, 
namely the pocket variety, and that unless his demand for the 
surrender of Forts Zeelandia and Provintia was complied 
with within twenty-four hours, he would storm them both out 
of hand. After much further vain wrangling to extract some 
kind of concession, the envoys were compelled to take their 
departure, having, however, obtained permission to visit Fort 
Provintia on the way. They found this stronghold in a very 
enfeebled state, deficient of all supplies through treachery or 
neglect, and before their departure for Zeelandia they gave 
leave to the Commandant to surrender to the enemy on the 
best terms he could obtain. But this officer, after a little 


* According to Schouten, this youth had lost an arm in the 
previous action, which was the cause of the ill-fated venture of his 
father, but the author of ’t V. F. does not mention this fact; it is, 
however, referred to by the Rev. Kruyf in a letter to a friend at 
Negapatam after the siege. (Campbell, passim ; see also p. 328.) 
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fruitless palaver, allowed himself to be bluffed into uncondi- 
tional surrender on the following day (May 4). 

The envoys having reported their scant success to the 
Governor and Council on their return, it was unanimously 
resolved to refuse all terms of surrender and to defend Fort 
Zeelandia to the last, and accordingly the ‘‘blood-flag”’ of 
defiance was spread as a token to Koxinga that his demands 
had been rejected. On the night of May 4-5, the southern 
part of Taiwan island was occupied by the enemy from the 
mainland, and at the same time their junks moved closer 
in-shore. These movements caused such consternation in the 
city, which was unfortified and open to attack, that the 
inhabitants evacuated it on the 5th and fled with their 
families and goods into the Castle for safety. An attempt to 
destroy the city by incendiarism proved abortive, as the 
soldiers in their eagerness to escape did not do their work 
thoroughly enough and thus the enemy were enabled to take 
possession of the houses practically undamaged, together 
with a large quantity of rice in the magazines. 

From this date for about three weeks the enemy remained 
almost inactive and nothing more than a few trifling skirmishes 
took place, but on the night of the 24th-25th they dragged some 
twenty-eight cannon into position on the plain between the 
city and the fort of Zeelandia, despite a heavy fire from the 
besieged, which, owing to the darkness, was not unnaturally 
somewhat wide of the mark. At daybreak of the 25th the 
enemy opened a furious bombardment with these guns on the 
castle walls and at the same time a considerable number of 
men advanced against the fortress in a rather disorderly 
manner. Coyett, seeing that their battery was entirely 
unprotected and that the enemy was over-confident, withheld 
his own fire for some time, till, having placed his cannon and 
musketeers to the best advantage, he suddenly opened a 
telling and deadly fire on the masses below. Great numbers 
fell dead and wounded, but the Chinese commander who had 
promised Koxinga to carry the fortress at the first assault, on 
the forfeit of his head, continually brought up re-inforce- 
ments, till, having lost over a thousand men, the enemy at 
last fled for safety to the shelter of the streets and houses of 
the city, leaving their cannon unprotected in the open plain. 
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The Dutch quickly seized their opportunity and a sortie was 
made on the battery, the guns of which were spiked by a 
party of sailors; but the approach of large numbers of 
Chinese who had been hidden on the other side of the fort 
among the sand-dunes forced the sally-party to withdraw, 
with thirty-two captured standards, on the summons of the 
Castle bell. 

This recall of the sortie was afterwards made part of 
the charges* against Coyett and his Council during their 
subsequent trial at Batavia for the loss of Taiwan, but this 
accusation rested on no better foundation than any of the 
others, and a very little consideration will sufhce to show 
that any attempt to push this advantage further would only 
have met with disaster in view of the large number of still 
unshaken troops at Koxinga’s disposal. ‘That the enemy 
quickly recovered from the rude check inflicted upon them 
was soon proved by the two determined assaults which they 
delivered in the same afternoon. ‘These were only repulsed 
after very severe fighting, in the course of which the besieged 
made two more sallies and captured a six-pounder gun and 
three baggage animals. 

The costly failure of these attempts to carry the Castle 
by storm convinced Koxinga that the game was not worth 
the candle, and he decided to abandon any further efforts 
to take the place by a coup-de-main and to institute a strict 
blockade by land and sea, in the confident hope that famine 
or weariness would compel the besieged to capitulate within 
a few weeks. His hopes of this were all the greater as he felt 
sure that with the south monsoon, which was now blowing, 
no tidings of the plight of the colony could reach Batavia 
owing to the contrary winds, and that this state of affairs 
would last till the beginning of the northerly winds in 
November. However, man proposes and God disposes, and 
in his calculations the crafty Sino-Japanese had reckoned 
without the sturdy skipper of the little Maria. ‘This vessel, 


* Nos. 147-153 in the indictment (of 200 charges!) drawn up by 
the Advocate-Fiscal of India, Louis Philibért Vernatti, in September, 
1662—a truly ridiculous and self-contradictory document. (See 
't V. F., pp. 20-25 and appendix 20-52; also Campbell, pp. 474-482.) 
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it will be remembered, had escaped to sea in company with 
’s Gravenlande and Vink after a sanguinary action with the 
Chinese fleet.§ Instead of following her consorts to Keelung 
and safety, she beat her way against the monsoon round the 
Philippine Islands to Batavia, where she arrived after a 
perilous voyage of fifty days. The tidings she brought 
caused the greatest consternation and amazement in Batavia 
and must have given rise to no little chagrin and _ heart- 
burning amongst the higher officials in the capital, for these 
worthies, acting on the representations of Jan Van der 
Laan,* backed up by the spiteful accusations of Claes 
Verburgh, had written to Coyett in the most insulting terms, 
deposing him from the Governorship of Taiwan and sum- 
moning him and his two principal assistants to return to 
Batavia by the first ship in order to stand their trial. These 
letters were carried by the man appointed to supersede him, 
Hermanus Clencke van Odesse, who had set sail from 
Bataviat only forty-eight hours before the arrival of Maria. 
Owing to the news brought by this ship, the fat was in the 
fire with a vengeance, and in order to save their faces the 
Governor and Council immediately hurried off a yacht to 
Clencke—under pretence of carrying supplies to him—to 
cancel his instructions and bid him await further orders; but, 
owing to contrary winds, this vessel was compelled to put 
back into Batavia with its mission unfulfilled. 

In the meantime the authorities were indulging in a belated 
display of zeal and energy and worked night and day to equip 
a strong fleet for the relief of beleaguered Taiwan. Within 
a very short time they had collected an armada of some ten 
ships t manned by 700 soldiers in addition to their crews; but, 
although men and ships were supplied without much difficulty, 
it was very different when it came to finding a commander 
for this important and hazardous expedition, and I cannot 
refrain from quoting here the very trenchant remarks of the 


* After his return from Formosa in February. 

t In Hoogeland and Loenen. 

t Dolphyn (admiral), Minden,$ Naerden, Hasselt, Zierickzee, 
Kowkercken, Anckeveen, Domburg, TerbouwS8and Urk. (Schouten, I, 


p. 62.) 
§ See additional notes. 
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anonymous author (C. E. S.) of ’t Verwaarloosde Formosa. 
Speaking of the members of the Raad van Indié, he says :— 


Despite the fact that many letters of the time made 
high and frequent mention of them as “brave men in 
whose bosom fear had never resided, who never faltered in 
the path of duty or retired one step from the roar of 
cannon, and who had nothing more at heart than the 
welfare of the Honourable Company’’—now, when the 
time came to do the Company a sterling service, they all 
began to make excuse. The General* was too old and 
besides could not leave Batavia by reason of his duties. 
The worthy “directeur” Hartzingh was a_ respectable 
merchant, but no man of war. ‘The brave and never-to- 
be-sufficiently-praised Vlamingh f had given ample proofs 
of his courage in the Amboynese War, and it was now 
someone else’s turn to bear the brunt. Claes Verburgh 
certainly knew well how to contradict every reasonable 
proposal, but to exert himself for the relief of Formosa he 
could not see his way. And so on; each one was chary of 
the risk and chiefly concerned in keeping his own egg- 
basket at a safe distance from where battles would be 
fought ; and this pernicious example was followed by those 
of lower rank—like master, like man. 


Eventually, however, a leader was found in one Jacob Caeuw, 
about whom C. E. S. writes as follows :— 


. . . a person whose speech (perhaps owing to the 
vast size of his nose) was so defective that an interpreter 
was really required to make his words understood, and 
who, on his own admission, had no other training for war- 
fare than that of having, when at the University of Leyden, 
often run his sword through the cobbles in the streets or 
windows of decent people’s houses, and also of having 
learnt how to make speedy escapes from the half-pikes of 
the watch after indulging in such antics—and in the 
matter of escapes he did indeed prove himself an expert in 
the course of the war as will be seen later. This, then, 
was the man selected to bell the cat, and, like another 


* Johan Maatzuiker. He was about sixty. 

t De Vlamingh van Oudshoorn. He was Admiral of the Retour- 
vloot (Return Fleet) of 1661, and perished with his ship and crew 
in a storm near Mauritius on the voyage home (see p. 45). 
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Gideon, to save Formosa from the unbelieving Chinese 
dogs. There was little consideration shown here of the 
saying of a certain field-marshal that “a regiment of 
sheep commanded by a lion was more to be feared than a 
regiment of lions commanded by a sheep.” 


Thus far our author. The succour-fleet under the command 
of Jacob Caeuw left Batavia on July 5, 1661, and Caeuw 
carried with him a letter for Clencke cancelling his appoint- 
ment as Governor and retaining Coyett and his Council in 
their positions. 

Whilst these events had been taking place at Batavia, the 
progress of the siege of Fort Zeelandia had undergone no 
material change. Koxinga, after some fruitless attempts to 
induce the besieged to surrender,* had done nothing beyond 
consolidating his hold on Taiwan city by throwing up some 
entrenchments to protect his cannon from further sorties by 
the Dutch. He continued the siege, or rather blockade, in 
quite a leisurely style, assuring the Hollanders that he was 
prepared to wait ten years, if necessary, for the fall of the 
fortress. That he was really exasperated by the obstinate 
resistance of the Dutch and the slow progress he was making 
may, however, be safely inferred from his treatment of those 
Europeans who had been unfortunate enough to fall into his 
hands. Among the numerous prisoners he had made, both on 
the capture of Fort Provintia and in the various villages, 
were several clergymen and school-teachers with their wives 
and families. One of these, the Rev. Mr. Hambroek, was 
sent into the Castle on parole to persuade the besieged to 
surrender on favourable terms, with the threat that if they did 
not do so all the prisoners would be executed in view of the 
Castle walls. Instead of persuading the besieged to capitu- 
late, however, Hambroek urged them to hold out to the last 
and to reject all offers of surrender, although he knew that 
this advice would prove fatal to himself, his wife, and his 
other fellow-prisoners. The next day, although many of his 
friends urged him to stay in the Castle, he returned to Koxinga 
with a negative reply, thus preferring certain death to break- 
ing his parole, and in actual fact he, with many of his fellow- 


* On June 27, 28 and 30. 
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captives, was executed some time afterwards. Among those 
who perished were five or six clergymen and a number of 
school-teachers, most of them by beheading, though several 
were crucified. Forsome unrevealed reason, Jacob Valentijn, 
the ex-Governor of Fort Provintia, together with about 
twenty others, was spared and sent alive to China. The 
Dutch women were divided amongst the chief officers of the 
army, and the lot of those who fell into the hands of 
married men was rendered peculiarly cruel by the jealousy 
and hatred of their masters’ wives, but those who fell to the 
share of the unmarried officers seem to have been well 
treated, though naturally their fate must have been terrible 
for them.* 

During this time ’s Gvavenlande and Vink, the two vessels 
that had fought their way out to sea in company with Maria 
on the first day of the siege, had sailed to the Dutch “ comp- 
toir”’ or factory of Deshima at Nagasaki.§ One of them, 
*s Gravenlande, touched at the Dutch settlement of Keelung 
in the north of Formosa on the way and took off the inhabi- 
tants, presumably because the place was regarded as untenable 
—somewhat prematurely so, as there were two strong castles 
there, and Koxinga only attempted to occupy it after the 
evacuation. Among the 170 persons thus rescued were three 
Dutch married women and sixteen children, together with the 
Pastor Marcus Masius and the merchant Nicholas Loenius. 
Schouten (I, p. 169) relates the amazement and curiosity of 
the Japanese on seeing these female and other refugees at 


* Altogether, during the whole of his operations in Formosa, 
Koxinga took about 500 captives of all ages and both sexes. The 
majority of these were executed (sometimes after tortures had been 
inflicted), on the pretence of complicity in native risings; but, 
although there undoubtedly were several risings on the part of the 
natives, these were caused rather by the cruelty and exactions of 
Koxinga’s army than by any supposed plots hatched by the Dutch. 
Of the survivors, some 100 were still living during the abortive 
visit of the Dutch fleet under Balthasar Bort in 1663-4, when fruit- 
less efforts were made to exchange or ransom these wretched 
captives. Long years after, some few succeeded in making their 
escape (1684). See additional notes. 

§ See additional notes. 
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Deshima, as they had seldom, if ever, seen European women 
before.* It is also worthy of note, as Murdoch points out, 
that they tolerated the presence not only of the women, but 
also of the pastor Masius, and apparently raised no objection 
to his openly performing his duties there, despite the strict 
ban on Christianity as exemplified by the Roman Catholic 
religion. 

But to return to the siege. It was not long before the 
unwearying blockade of the Chinese began to tell on the 
defenders, and there were only 400 fit men left in the Castle 
when, on July 30, Clencke arrived in the bay of Taiwan, 
gaily sporting flags and banners in his capacity of a new 
Governor coming to take over a peaceful and prosperous 
colony. His arrival put new life into the besieged, but he 
himself, as soon as he saw the true state of affairs, was filled 
with consternation. Hesent on shore the Governor-General’s 
letter appointing him Governor,t but evaded the repeated 
entreaties of the besieged that he should disembark and take 
possession of his trust, and a few days later, on pretext of 
unfavourable weather, he left the anchorage and set sail for 
Japan, where he arrived after capturing and plundering en 
voute a Chinese junk that had a Dutch pass. After posing at 
Deshima as being Governor of Taiwan, he returned to Batavia 
and departed thence for Holland, not only unpunished, but 
with a responsible position in the Retour-vloot. 

No sooner had Clencke left Taiwan than, on August 12, 
the succour-fleet under Caeuw arrived in view, causing no 
little rejoicing among the besieged, who not unnaturally 
thought that with the advent of this powerful ally their 
troubles were all but over. They were soon undeceived, for 


* It is not impossible that these were actually the first European 
women in Japan. I cannot find any categorical mention of white 
women in that country during the period of Portuguese intercourse 
(1592-1640), as the several women referred to at that time were all 
half-castes. Both the Portuguese at Nagasaki and the Dutch at 
Hirado intermarried to a large extent with Japanese women and 
seem never to have brought their own European womenfolk there. 


t Vol. III, chap. viii. 
t Maatzuiker to Coyett, June 21, 1661. 
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hardly had they started to unload some much needed re- 
inforcements of men and munitions when the weather turned 
and the heavy seas not only rendered further work impossible, 
but forced the fleet to put to sea to ride out of the storm, 
which lasted twenty-eight days, returning on September 8, 
when the weather moderated. Whilst the fleet was away, 
Koxinga, who had been greatly alarmed by its totally un- 
expected appearance from Batavia, had taken full advantage 
of its absence to strengthen his position by throwing up fresh 
works on Baxemboy and elsewhere, thus drawing the lines 
much closer around the defenders. His anxiety was still 
more allayed by the capture of the crew of a small vessel, 
Urk, which was stranded on the shore during the storm; from 
these he learned that the fleet was not very strongly manned 
and was commanded by a man whose incompetence was only 
equalled by his presumption. By the time the storm had 
abated and the Dutch fleet returned to the anchorage, he had 
restored the morale of his troops and was thoroughly prepared 
for any eventuality; and it was not long before his prepara- 
tions were put to the test. On the re-appearance of the fleet 
the soldiers and stores were landed, and at a Council meeting 
held on the 15th it was decided with this fresh assistance of 
men and ships to make an attack in force both by sea and by 
land, with the double object of recapturing the city and 
destroying part of the enemy’s junks. The method adopted 
was as follows. ‘Two ships were to rake the streets and 
houses of the city from the south, whilst a simultaneous land 
attack would be made by the garrison on the west side of the 
city, and at the same time five of the remaining ships would 
cover an attack by fire-ships and small craft on the nearest 
of the enemy junks. Caeuw not being inclined to risk his 
precious person in such an undertaking, it was decided that 
the supreme command should be entrusted to Captain Ruth 
Jacobson Buys of Zievickzee, who had served as Capitein-ter- 
Zee during the first English War (1652-4).* 


* He had taken part in the battles of the Kentish Knock, Dover, 
and the Gabbard, amongst other fights: Compare lists of the 
Dutch fleet and officers in Gardiner Atkinson, Fivst Dutch War, 
1652-4, C. N. R. S. Series, rg00-1910, Vols. III and IV. 
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The attack was made on the following day, but met with 
no success. Owing to contrary winds, the big ships were 
unable to get within range, and the smaller vessels, being 
rash enough to attempt to board the enemy’s junks unsup- 
ported by the fire of their heavier consorts, were repulsed 
with great slaughter; while, to complete the disaster, two 
of the larger ships stranded and were destroyed by the 
Chinese. Owing to this ill-success by sea, the attack on land 
was not pushed home and was repelled with little difficulty. 
In these two unfortunate efforts the Dutch lost three officers 
and 128 men killed, whilst the Chinese casualties are said to 
have amounted to 150 slain, besides wounded. Despite this 
severe check, the defenders subsequently, on October 17, 
attempted two further assaults on the enemy’s works, both of 
which proved abortive owing to the great strength of the 
besiegers’ lines. After the failure of these two efforts no 
other attempts at offensive action were made by the Dutch, 
as their numbers were now seriously reduced from dropsy and 
other diseases due to the staleness of the food supplies and 
the excessive fatigue of being constantly on guard. 

About this time several small craft were sent to the Pesca- 
dores to fetch firewood and other supplies for the besieged. 
One of these was surprised by the Chinese and the twelve or 
thirteen men forming her crew were shipped on a small coya 
or little barque. On the way to Formosa they plotted to rise 
against the Chinese, seize the ship and navigate it to 
Zeelandia; but a few hours before the time fixed for the 
outbreak the project was betrayed by a Frenchman named 
Estienne.* The Chinese at once placed the Dutch in irons, 
and on reaching Koxinga’s camp at Taiwan, the unfortunate 
captives were deprived of their noses, hands and ears, which 
were hung round their necks by a string, and in this state 
they were sent to the Castle with 4 message to the Dutch 
doctors to cure them if they could—who did indeed succeeed 
in saving their lives, contrary to the expectations of the 
Chinese. 


* For fear of the consequences if the attempt should miscarry. 
His own life was spared and he remained in Koxinga’s army, by 
whom he was treated with great contempt. (’t V. F., Ill, p. 57.) 
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In the beginning of the month of November a wooden 
wambais or strong bulwark was erected by the besieged on 
the north side of the Fort opposite the Baxemboy sandbank, 
and the guns placed in this erection considerably galled the 
enemy by their fire, without, however, inflicting any perma- 
nent injury on their batteries. Schouten (I., p. 169) relates 
that about the same time the Dutch let drift a fire-ship filled 
with explosives, which, after being duly seized by the Chinese, 
was blown up with great loss to its captors by means of a 
time-fuse concealed within it. 

Another ray of hope now appeared to raise the drooping 
spirits of the defenders, for on November 6 there arrived a 
letter from the Tatar Governor of Fukien province proffering 
assistance against the common enemy and asking for a few 
ships to be sent to him in China in order to help destroy once 
for all the remnants of Koxinga’s power in that country. At 
a Council meeting on November 26 it was resolved to accept 
this offer and to despatch a force of three stout ships, together 
with two smaller craft laden with ammunition and provisions, 
to co-operate with the Tatar Governor in his operations 
against Koxinga’s forces on the mainland. This decision 
had the double object of causing a diversion in the siege by 
forcing Koxinga to detach a force to the mainland, and also 
of getting further supplies and provisions. Caeuw now 
proffered his services and earnestly solicited the appointment 
of commander of this fleet, on the ground that he had 
hitherto had no opportunity of displaying his zeal for the 
service of the Company. The Council accordingly granted 
his request, being wholly unsuspicious of the disgraceful 
poltroonery he was about to display.* Setting sail on 
December 3, Caeuw proceeded no further than the Pescadores, 
whence, under pretext of unfavourable weather, he steered to 


* It is noteworthy that he had previously asked (Nov. 8) for 
leave to return to Batavia, on the ground that his verbal representa- 
tions to the Governor-General and Council on the state of Formosa 
would have more weight than all the letters of Coyett ; and on the 
Formosa Council pointing out that he had been sent to act as a 
general commanding an army, not as a messenger, he grew abusive 
and announced that he would do as he liked. For this behaviour 
he was subsequently expelled from the Council. 
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Siam* and thence to Batavia, where, like Clencke, he was 
not only unpunished but actually rewarded. 

Owing to the base desertion of Caeuw, who had taken 
with him many of the best ships and men, the state of the 
besieged was now parlous in the extreme, and the end was in 
fact in sight. Seeing that the situation was hopeless, a 
number of the baser spirits thought to make sure of saving 
their own skins by deserting to the enemy, and among these 
poltroons was a certain Sergeant Hans Jurgen Radis. From 
this renegade, a veteran of many European wars, Koxinga 
learned exactly how matters stood with the besieged and to 
what desperate straits they had been reduced by Caeuw’s 
desertion. Radis also pointed out the fact that the lower 
castle and outer defences of Fort Zeelandia were all com- 
manded by the isolated outwork of Uitrecht and that on the 
fall of this latter they would be rendered untenable. He 
further assured Koxinga that owing to the prevalence of 
disease among the besieged there were not more than 400 
men fit for duty amongst the garrison, and urged him to 
take advantage of this excellent opportunity by storming the 
Redoubt of Uitrecht. Koxinga approved of this advice, and 
during the month of January, 1662, he threw up three 
batteries and many works around the Redoubt, at the same 
time assembling the majority of his forces on the island of 
Taiwan ready to deliver the assault when his batteries should 
have made a breach in the walls. The besieged were not 
blind to the meaning of these new dispositions and spared 
neither powder nor shot in their endeavour to hinder the 
enemy from completing their works, but although the furious 
bombardment from the Castle caused many casualties among 
the besiegers, the latter never ceased to draw their trenches 
ever closer around the doomed Redoubt, until finally on 
January 25, they opened a heavy fire with twenty-eight 
cannon on that work. 

In the meantime a proposal had been raised to embark 
all the cash and other valuable property of the Company on 
board ship out of harm’s way, but this was rejected on the 


* Where he behaved with ridiculous pomposity, acting as if he 
had raised the siege of Formosa in triumph! (See ’t V. F., Il, p. 43.) 
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ground that such an action would dishearten the defenders 
by leaving them nothing to protect.* A proposal of Coyett’s 
to make a desperate sortie on the enemy’s works in the hope 
of demolishing them was also negatived on the argument 
that there were not enough men in the Castle to allow of 
such an undertaking being carried out with any hope of 
SUCCESS. 

Two hours after the beginning of the bombardment on 
January 25 a breach was made in the walls of the Redoubt 
and two attempts were made to storm the work, both of 
which were bravely repelled with heavy loss to the enemy. 
Not wishing to incur any further loss in this manner, Koxinga 
again had recourse to a furious bombardment and by nightfall 
the fire of their cannon had scarcely left one stone on another. 
As the Redoubt was now little better than a ruin, the 
defenders evacuated it the same night and retired to the 
Castle, after leaving some gunpowder with a_ time-fuse 
attached concealed in the ruins. Directly the Chinese 
realised that the work was no longer held they rushed in and 
secured it and were busy fortifying themselves in its ruins, 
when this hidden mine exploded with great loss of life. 
This did not, however, check them for long, as within a few 
hours they were busy erecting a battery of heavy guns{ from 
which they could demolish the lower castle at their leisure. 

The result was now a foregone conclusion, and at a solemn 
Council meeting held on January 27 the besieged decided to 
make offers of surrender, after a proposal of Coyett’s to await 
the last assault or alternatively to risk all on a desperate 
sortie had found only three votes in its favour. Accordingly 
three commissioners were despatched to arrange terms with 


* The women and children had already been sent to Batavia 
two months earlier. A similar proposal made at that time to send 
away the coral, money and other valuables was rejected for the 
same reason as given above. 

{| Koxinga himself had a narrow escape on this occasion, as he 
was about to make a personal inspection of the work just before it 
blew up, but was deterred by the Dutch deserter Radis, who warned 
him that it was a common practice with his countrymen to lay 
such traps. ; 

{ Containing 30 and 36 pounders, according to Schouten (I, 
p. 169). 
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Koxinga, and hostages were exchanged. In accordance with 
the terms of capitulation drawn up on February 1, 1662, the 
fortress and its contents* were surrendered to the Chinese, 
whilst the garrison were allowed to march out with drums 
beating, colours flying, and all the honours of war. And in 
this manner Castle Zeelandia was captured after a siege of 
exactly nine months, during which the besieged had lost 
1600 men through pestilence and the sword. 


EPILOGUE. 


THE consequences of the loss of Taiwan to the Dutch were 
nothing short of disastrous, for besides forming an admirable 
base for the prosecution of the China-Japan trade the settle- 
ment was a strategic centre of the first importance, and, as 
one authority has ably pointed out, in the not too distant 
future it was by no means impossible that the Japanese 
officials at Nagasaki would be driven to revise their over- 
bearing demeanour towards the traders in Deshima by the 
presence of a powerful fleet and garrison in neighbouring 
Taiwan.f It is almost unnecessary to remark that, had 
Zeelandia remained in the possession of the Dutch, the hos- 
tile entvepots of Manila and Macao would sooner or later have 
fallen into their hands{ and the Hollanders would then have 


* The value of the Company’s property and other treasure 
captured by Koxinga in the castle amounted to some 471,500 
(Dutch) florins, but, as C. E. S. puts it, “as great a noise was made 
over it in Europe and Batavia as if millions had been lost.” The 
financial extent of the disaster was greatly exaggerated by the 
officials of the Company in order to embitter public opinion against 
Coyett, but actually the material loss was nothing compared to 
the moral effects of the catastrophe. 

tT Murdoch, Vol. III, ch. viii, p. 277. 

t It is true that peace had been concluded with Portugal in 
1661 and with Spain in 1648, but this did not prevent the Dutch 
from taking, between 1661 and 1663, Cochin, Cranganor, Cananor, 
etc., from the former, or from exercising hostilities in the Moluccas 
and Macassar against the latter. South of the Line and outside (or 
even sometimes within!) Europe “the good old rule, the simple 
plan, that they should take who have the power and they should 
keep who can” still held good. 
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obtained so great an influence on the trade of China as to 
render the opening of English and French trade at Canton 
impossible. In short, the possession of the fortress on the 
island of Taiwan gave them as complete a dominance in the 
China seas as the possession of Batavia did in Malaya, and 
with the immense resources at their disposal consequent on 
their monopoly of the China and Japan trades—the most 
lucrative in the world—it is not unlikely that they could 
have expelled the English and their other rivals from the 
mainland of India itself. But with the loss of Zeelandia all 
these hopes were gone, and with them the prospect of 
bringing the Japanese officials to reason or of monopolising 
the Chinese trade, and the bitterness felt by the Government 
at Batavia at this disaster may be gauged both from the 
efforts they made to retrieve it and from the severity of 
the punishment they meted out to those whom they held 
responsible—despite (or because of) the fact that they them- 
selves were chiefly to blame, thanks to their dilatoriness, 
double dealing, and, not infrequently, rank dishonesty and 
cowardice. 

In connection with the immediate sequence of the event it 
may be not uninteresting to summarise briefly the after-lives 
of the chief actors in the tragedy just played out. CoyerTt, 
the fearless and honourable Governor of Formosa, who by his 
warnings to Batavia before, and his stout-hearted behaviour 
during Koxinga’s invasion had done what mortal man could 
do to save the doomed colony, was rewarded with two years 
in gaol and subsequently perpetual banishment to the deso- 
late islet of Pulo Ay in Banda; from whence he was per- 
mitted to return to Europe in 1676 owing to his friends and 
family having induced the Prince of Orange* to intercede in 
his favour with the Directors of the Dutch East India 
Company. 

Koxinca did not long survive his capture of the island and 
died in 1662. He was succeeded by his eldest son, Chéng 


* On his appointment as perpetual Stadthouder and Captain- 
General in 1672. It was he who afterwards became King of 
England as William III (1688). 

} It is interesting to note that he involuntarily did something to 
compensate the Dutch for the loss of Formosa a few months before 
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Chin & $8, who frustrated the efforts of a Dutch fleet under 
Balthasar Bort to retake the colony in 1663-4, but was un- 
able to prevent the capture of Amoy and the destruction of 
the last remnants of Chinese power on the mainland by the 
allied Dutch and Tatar fleets. Although he failed in his 
attempt to regain Zeelandia, Bort succeeded in retaking 
Keelung in the north of the island in 1665, but this settle- 
ment was finally abandoned in 1668. On the death of 
Koxinga’s son in 1681, his grandson succeeded to the throne 
of Formosa, but, finding his sea-power sapped by the Dutch 
and Tatar fleets, in 1683 he surrendered the island to the 
Tatars who incorporated it with the province of Fukien, and 
with this all resistance of the Mings came to an end. 


MAATZuIKER, the Governor-General at Batavia, whose 
shifty and evasive conduct display him in an unpleasant 
light throughout, lived to enjoy the sweets of government 
until 1678, when he died, after an extraordinarily long and 
eventful tenure of office which coincided with the summit 


of prosperity of the Dutch East India Company, and was. 


only marred by the Formosa disaster. He is said to have 
died ill at ease, and though he was probably guilty of many 
other enormities, perchance his conduct towards Coyett 
troubled him most. 


VAN DER J.AAN, whose headstrong courage and cupidity 
had been one of the chief causes of the loss of the colony, was 
appointed Schout-by-Nacht (or Rear-Admiral) of the Return 
Fleet in 1661, December 23. Three of the vessels composing 
this richly laden squadron were sunk “‘ with man and mouse”’ 
during a terrific tempest in the Indian Ocean, but Van der 
Laan, more fortunate than most of his comrades, reached 
the Fatherland in safety. 

Jacop Cazuw, whose cowardly desertion of the besieged 
was the real and final cause of the disaster, not only was 


his death, for his preparations to conquer the Philippines so alarmed 
the Spaniards that they withdrew all their garrisons from Ternate 
and Tidore (in the Moluccas) to re-inforce the defenders of Manila, 
and thus the whole of the Spice Islands fell into the hands of the 
Dutch, as previously they had shared them with the Spanish. 


Ill 
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re-instated, after a nominal fine, in all his employments and 
dignities, but was shortly afterwards further promoted. 


Several efforts were made by the Dutch to regain their lost 
colony, but beyond the above-mentioned capture of Amoy 
and Keelung they led to no important result.* It is of some 
interest to recall that Fort Zeelandia was once occupied for a 
few hours by a British Naval Force in 1868 consequent on 
the murder of some shipwrecked sailors in Formosa by the 
Chinese (see Blackwood's Magazine for October, 1926). 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES 


To pp. 27-8, 33 and 36: According to the Dagh-Register van'’t 
Casteel Batavia. Anno 1661, p. 197f, the Vink was not present in 
this action. Likewise Aeldorp’s effort was made on April 30 (and 
60 of his 200 men cut their way through to Fort Provintia), 
whilst the sea-fight and Pedel’s action took place on May | (zbid., 
pp. 489-91). 


To p. 33: According to the Dagh-Register Batavia 1661, p. 309, 
these ships were called the Muiden and the Terboede. 


To p. 36: The captives then surviving were released by the 
Tatars in 1684, after their conquest of the island, and were sent 
to Batavia in a Siamese junk, cf. my article ‘Jan Compagnie in 
Japan’ [Study IV in this volume], p. 183 note 7. 
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ROUGH SKETCH-PLAN SHOWING THE ISLET OF TAIWAN (TAYOUAN) 
AS IT WAS ABOUT THE YEAR 1661. 
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(From material supplied by Dapper, Valentijn, Campbell, and others. Scale approximately a 
Dutch mile or six English miles to the inch.) 


F.—The mainland of Formosa. L-L.—The Lakjemeuse Cannal (Channel). 
T.—The islet of Tayouan. S.—Fort Provintia and the settlement of Sakkam. 
B.—The islet of Baxemboy, with sandbank (S.B.). Z.—Fort Zeelandia and the city of Tayouan. 


TAIWAN AND FORT ZEELANDIA AS SEEN FROM THE BAXEMBOY SANDBANK, 
(From Dapper, Gedenkwaerdig Bedryf, 1670.) 
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Jan Compagnie in Japan {672-1674, or Anglo-Dutch 
Rivalry in Japan and Formosa. 


[PREFATORY NOTE.] 


The reasons why I have selected the years 1672-4 for this study of the 
Dutch East India Company,—or Jan Compagnie as it is sometimes called, 
—and its trade in Japan are threefold. Firstly, the materials, both 
published and unpublished, for that period are particularly abun- 
dant; secondly, it marks the change from the most flourishing time 
of the Dutch commerce to the beginning of its decline, and lastly because 
the visit of the English ship Re¢durn to Nagasaki in 1673 also falls within 
this period. 

In the preparation of this work I have been greatly assisted by the 
following gentlemen: Dr. R. Bijlsma, the Rijksarchivaris at the Hague 
for supplying me with copies of the necessary Dutch documents ; 
Mr. H. J. Griffiths of Kobe for the loan of the typescript relevant 
portion of Peter Pratt’s monumental MSS. History of Japan, now in 
the press; the authorities of the Imperial Academy, Tokyo, for per- 
mission to consult the copies of the Deshima Dagh-Register there; and 
last, but by no means least, to my friend General Pabst, Netherlands 
Minister in Tokyo, for his generous encouragement and assistance in 
numerous ways. 
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I—English Efforts to Reopen Trade with Japan (1623- 


1673) 

a. Abortive attempts prior to 1671. 

Although the English East India Company had closed their agency 
at Hirado in December 1623, and abandoned the Japan trade of 
their own free will, not many years elapsed before they regretted 
their decision and endeavoured to renew relations. However, as the 
old proverb says: 


He who will not when he may, 
When he will he shall have nay. 


Various causes combined to frustrate the endeavours of the Directors 
of the Company. In the first place, the increasingly stringent foreign 
policy pursued by the Shoguns Hidetada (1605-1623) and Iyemitsu 
(1623-1651), which culminated in the expulsion of the Portuguese 
(1639) and the confining of the Hollanders and Chinese to Nagasaki 
(1641), boded ill for the English attempts. Furthermore, the civil wars 
in England (1642-8), and the wars with Holland (1652-4 and 1665- 
7) retarded the Company’s growth at home and enfeebled its power 
in Asia. Finally, the Dutch and Chinese, having secured a_practi- 
cal monopoly of the Japanese foreign trade (if we exclude the in- 
significant commerce with Riakii and Chdsen), were not likely to 
welcome any prospect of English competition,—feeble as this had 
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been during the ten years’ existence of the English factory at Hirado 
in 1613-1623.(1) 

Abortive efforts to renew relations were made in 1627, 1653 and in 
other years, but many of them never progressed beyond the paper stage. 
In 1635 the famous “interloper” Courteen secured permission from 
Charles I to try a voyage to China and Japan, but the ships which he sent 
out under the command of Captain Weddell got no farther than the 
Portuguese settlement of Macao in China.(?) 

The Company’s preparations were further hampered by a lack of 
adequate knowledge of the details of the Japan trade; their Factors at 
Bantam, on whom they chiefly relied for information, reported ¢/7ca 1670 
that “there was no remembrance of the Company’s former trade in 
Japan ”’ at their agency.(?) 

During the course of the second Dutch war, an event occurred which 
increased the Company’s chances. On Christmas Eve, 1664, one of the 
richest fleets which ever left the harbor of Batavia sailed homeward- 
bound for Holland. The outbreak of war with England forced this 
squadron to take refuge in the neutral harbor of Bergen in Norway, 
then under the rule of a Danish King. This monarch formed a very 
discreditable plot with the English Ambassador, whereby the Danes 
were to allow the English to enter the harbor and seize the Dutch 
fleet, after which this “vast mass of wealth, such as no age ever saw 
together upon the sea,’”—as a contemporary described it—was to be 
divided between the Danes and the English. Owing to a comedy of 
errors this precious plot miscarried, and the Hollanders beat off the 
English assault. A fleet from Holland, under the command of Ad- 
mirals De Ruyter and Tromp, arrived soon afterwards to convoy the 
merchant ships homewards, but just when all their troubles seemed 
ended, disaster overtook them. A violent gale off the Dogger Bank 
scattered the fleet to the four winds in mid-September, 1665. Some 
of the ships were driven by the storm into the English fleet under 
the command of Lord Sandwich, and were captured after a short but 
sharp action. Amongst these vessels was the Dutch Indiaman S/o¢ 


(1) See Dr. L. Riess’ article in Trans, As. Soc. Jap. Vol XXVI. 

(2) A full account of this expedition, including the sojourn at Macao, will be found in the 
Hakluyt Society’s Edition of the Zyavels of Peter Munday, Vol. III, Hak. Soc. : Series I]. Vol. 
LIV. Hagenaer’s mention of the visit of Weddell (who appears in Papinot’s celebrated dictionary 
as “ Lord Woddell’’) to Nagasaki in 1637, isa baseless fabrication. 


(3) M. Paske-Smith :—‘ Western Barbarians in Japan and Formosa in Tokugawa Days, 
1603-1868." p. 68. 
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ffooningen,(4) and on board of this ship, in addition to acostly cargo, 
was a mass of papers containing the secrets of the Dutch trade with China 
and Japan.(>) 

No sooner did the Directors of the East India Company at London 
get news of this windfall, than they endeavoured to secure these papers 
for themselves. It appears that Lord Arlington—one of the members 
of Charles II’s famous “Cabal” Ministry—and Samuel Pepys, the 
celebrated diarist, at first secured these documents, or some of them, 
and five years later, in 1670, the E. I. C. was still trying to get hold 
of them. 

In this year the Directors had come to a definite decision to attempt 
to reopen the trade with Japan. They had “entertained’’ for this 
purpose a new ship, the Advance of 220 tons. It was hoped to 
send this vessel in time to arrive at Bantam in April 1671, whence 
she was to proceed to Japan with the first of the westerly monsoon 
in May. Meanwhile they wrote to the Bantam Factors telling them 
to assemble a suitable cargo of goods to add to her cargo on arrival 
from England. 

They mentioned that they hoped to get the Japanese Government to 
rescind its proclamations against Christianity “lest the Company’s Factors 
should be obliged on their first arrival to deny their faith,’—a statement 
which indicates their unfounded optimism. 

The departure of the Advance was delayed until January 1671, and as 
she had therefore no hope of reaching Japan in the westerly monsoon of 
1671, the Bantam agency diverted her to Persia. This aroused the wrath 
of the London Directors, who had ordered that if she arrived too late to 
proceed to Japan, she should be sent to Cambodia and Formosa, to settle 
factories there as stepping-stones for Japan.(®) 

In the correspondence over the intended voyage of the Advance, the 
Factors at Bantam mentioned that one obstacle to the reopening of trade 
with Japan, was the fact that when the English left in 1623, they owed 
large sums of money to the Japanese. Actually the boot was on the 
other foot, as the Japanese at Hirado owed the Company the sum of 
12,000 taels,—the Daimid being the largest debtor. This debt 
rumour was started by the Dutch, who must, however, have known the 


(4) Which always appears in English records as the Slothony. 

(s) A full and interesting account of the Bergen affair, and of all the events connected with it, is 
to be found in J. C. M. Warnsinck’s De Retourvloot van Pieter de Bitter rbb4-5. Hague 1929. 

(6) The foregoing is mainly derived from Peter Pratt’s History of Japan, Book I, Ch. IV, 
Section VII. 
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real state of affairs, as the English had left them with power of attorney 
to collect their debts on quitting Hirado.(’) 

Although, as we have said, the Bantam Agency diverted the Advance 
from the Japan voyage to Persia, yet the Factors were by no means 
blind to the importance of renewing the trade with Japan. In June- 
July 1671, they fitted out two ships, Bantam and Crown for voyage 
to Taiwan and Japan. Both of these vessels were lost at sea, so the 
intended voyage was never realized, but copies of the instructions 
which the Bantam Factors gave to the supercargoes of the Bantam and 
Crown are still preserved in the India Office archives. A perusal of 
them is of interest as showing that the Factors had a very good idea 
of the situation in Nagasaki, and of what difficulties the English would 
be likely to encounter on their arrival there. In fact when the Return 
reached Nagasaki in June 1673, the subsequent negotiations with the 
Japanese officials took almost exactly the turn that the Factors had 
prophesied in 1671. ‘There is no need therefore to resume these in- 
structions here,(®) but it should be noted that stress was laid on the 
importance of disabusing the Japanese of any ideas they might entertain 
about the similarity of Catholicism and Protestantism. If the super- 
cargoes were shown any crucifixes, pictures or other “ papistical 
relics,” they were not to notice them, and state that they adored “ only 
the ever-living God.’(°) 

The information about the conditions of the Dutch and Chinese trade 
at Nagasaki and the procedure of the Japanese officials, was presumably 
obtained by the Bantam Factors from the Dutch and Chinese at Batavia 
and Bantam. At any rate it was quite accurate, and agrees with the 
accounts given by Kaempfer and other writers. 


b. Preparation of the expedition of 1671-3. 


Whilst the Bantam Factors. were engaged in preparing the abortive 
expedition of the Bantam and Crown, three more ships were being fitted 
out in London for the same end. The ships were Experiment (260 tons), 
Captain Limbrey, the Re/urn (340 tons), Captain Atkins, and the Zam 
of 180 tons, Captain Parrick. All three vessels were to proceed to Japan, 
after first settling factories in Taiwan and Tonquin, if this had not already 
been done by the Advance, Bantam and Crown. The cargoes consisted 
mainly of English broadcloth, with lead, quicksilver and glass. Amongst 


(7) See Dr. L. Riess’ article of. ci#., and Peter Pratt 3—Book I. ch. IV, folio 693. : 
(8) They are to be found in Peter Pratt’s ‘ History,’ Book I. ch. IV, Section VIII. folio 607 ff. 
(0) Idem. folio 609. 
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the presents intended for the Shogun’s court were various kinds of glasses, 
two brass guns and one mortar piece with carriage. On arrival at 
Bantam the three ships were to take on board various Indian goods, and 
then proceed to Tonquin and Taiwan where they were to lade large 
quantities of silks, hides, sugar and “other commodities proper for 
Japan.”(?°) 

The personnel selected to carry on the projected Japan trade was as 
follows :—Mr. David Stephens, Chief of the Japan Factory at a salary of 
#, 150 a year; Samuel Baron, Second; and Simon Delboe, Third, at 
# 120 each per annum. Samuel Baron’s ancestry was something of a 
“mixed grill.” He was born in Tonquin,-—“his grandfather, by the 
father’s side, a Scotchman, his father a Dutchman, and, by his mother of 
the race of the Portugals.”” He had been in the service of the Dutch, and 
was “ well acquainted with Tonqueene, Tywan, Japan and China” and 
was highly commended for his intelligence and activity by the Directors, 
to whom he had assigned sufficient reasons for quitting the service of the 
Dutch.(4) 

Apparently, however, this worthy Eurasian was not wholly trusted, as in 
the event of Mr. Stephen’s death, Mr. Delboe was appointed to succeed as 
Chief. If this occurred (as it actually did), Mr. Baron wasto return home, 
for though satisfied with this arrangement, he considered it would be a 
reflection upon him to remain in the Council and not to succeed as Chief. 
Copies of the privileges granted Saris by lyeyasu in 1613 were forwarded 
on the Return, and it was hoped by the Directors that this would facilitate 
the readmission of the English.(?) 

One point which caused the Directors much heart-burning was the 
vexed question of the flag. To fly the national flag with St. George’s 
cross, was asking for troubles with the Bakufu, who vigorously prohibited 
any exhibition of the cross under pain of death. In the instructions 
for the Crown and Bantam in 1671, the Bantam Factors had ordered 
those vessels to fly white and red striped flags in order to avoid 
giving offence. Another ingenious spirit suggested placing the arms of 
England, Scotland, France and Ireland in the four quarters made by the 
cross “only to confound the cross which is the hated object of the 


(10) Idem. Ch. IV. Section 9. 

(x1) Jdem. folio 616. This is confirmed by Dutch sources. Presumably this Samuel Baron 
was the son of H. Baron who was chief of the Dutch Factory in Tonquin czyca 1660-1664, and who 
also accompanied one of Bort’s expeditions to China. Cf. Dagh-Register gehouden. in’t Casteel 
Batavia, Annos 1661-5. passim. 

(12) These so-called “ privileges ”’ in reality were only Saris’ petition for freedom of trade. Cf. 


infra. 
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Japaners.”(}) In the end they wisely decided to fly the national flag, as 
otherwise “it might be laid hold of by the Dutch in order to infuse 
suspicion into the minds of the Japanese.” The cross was to be explained 
as a mere “ civil” distinction having no reference to religion and totally 
dissimilar to that adored by the “ papists.’”’(#4) 

The object of this well-considered attempt to reopen trade with Japan 
was twofold, Firstly, to obtain a large supply of gold, silver and copper 
from Japan for the supply of Surat, Madras and other Indian Factories. 
Secondly, to “ procure a large vent’ for English cloth and other manu- 
factures, for which purpose the Factors, in the cold season, were to wear 
English cloth, which they were to receive at cost price. Furthermore, 
whenever possible, all presents were to be made in cloth and every 
endeavor used to push its sale. 

This cloth was either to be sold in Japan for gold and silver, or else 
traded in Tonquin and Tywan for silks and sugar, which goods were then 
to be transported to Japan and there exchanged for bullion.(!®) 

The expedition was further provided with letters from Charles II and 
the E. I. C. to the Shogun, or “ Emperor” as he was thought to be, of 
Japan. Inthe first, the Merry Monarch is cast for the réle of a Royal 
Bagman, and we find him assuring the Shogun that England affords 
“such great varieties and quantities of woollen cloths and stuffs fit for the 
clothing of all sorts of persons, which not only tend to ye great health and 
fortifying ye spirits of and delight to them that wear them, especially in 
such climates as your empire, but are much more lasting and cheaper 
than other clothing.’’(°) 

In spite of this glowing picture of the delights, if not of scarlet and fine 
linen, at least of good old English broadcloth, it is doubtful if this docu- 
ment could have increased the Company’s chances. The Buke class, who 
ruled Japan at that time, professed a lordly contempt for merchants and 
all their ways; however luxurious and effeminate the Shdgun’s court 
really was, this petty huckstering on the part of a man who called himself 
monarch of one of Europe’s greatest nations, cannot have impressed the 
Bakufu very much. 

The Return, Experiment and Zant, set sail on September 25th, 1671. 
The Zan? arrived at Bantam on April 17th, 1672, and her two consorts 


(13) India Office. Original Correspondence, No. 3030. Cf. Paske-Smith, of. czt, pp. 68-9. 

(14) Peter Pratt, of. ct. folio 618. 

(15) Idem, 620, 622. 

(16) Jdem. 623. ‘This letter of Charles II is also printed on p. 69 of Professor N. Murakami’s 
Thoku Nikki Sho (3-54 6 act) - 
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five weeks later. In accordance with their instructions from London, 
the Bantam Factors dispatched the Zazz¢ to Tonquin at the beginning of 
June, under the command of William Gyffard. His instructions were to 
procure silk in Tonquin for the Japan trade and dispatch the Zaz/, laden 
with this commodity, to join the Experiment and Return at Taiwan in 
August, whence all three vessels were to proceed to Japan. Gyffard him- 
self was to remain at Tonquin at the head of the agency which was to be 
established there to procure silk for the expected future trade with Japan. 
The Zant reached Tonquin on 25th June, 1672.(!7) 

Meanwhile the Return, Experiment, and a junk named the Came/ were 
laden at Bantam for the voyage to Taiwan and Japan. Whilst these 
preparations were going on, the Dutch at Batavia wrote to the English 
Factors at Bantam, requesting them to ask the captains of the ships to use 
their good offices in effecting the release of the Dutch prisoners in Taiwan. 
These unfortunate captives, many of whom were women and children, had 
been in the clutches of the Chinese ever since Koxinga’s invasion and 
capture of the island, ten years before.(18) The Hollanders reminded the 
English that they had rescued several of their countrymen in Ceylon from 
the arduous captivity of the tyrant Rajah Singa. They sent the English a 
list of the captives, some letters for them, and promised to defray any 
expenses up to 2,000 ducats, which might be incurred by the English. 
These latter promised to do their best, and proved as good as their word. 
On June 2oth, 1672, the three ships set out for Taiwan.(!9) 

It is clear that the Dutch knew all about the intended voyage to Japan, 
and were fully prepared to cope with it. No sooner did tidings reach 
Batavia of the expected arrival of the English ships at Bantam, than the 
authorities in Java wrote to the head of the Dutch factory at Deshima, 
directing him to warn the Japanese of the expected expedition, as was 
duly done.(2) Already nine years earlier, in June 1663, when informa- 
tion had reached Batavia of the marriage between Charles II and Princess 
Catherine of Braganza of Portugal, notice of this was sent to Japan with 
the avowed purpose of ‘making this alliance between England and 


(17) Peter Pratt’s History, Ch. IV Section IX. and Dagh-Register . . . in’t Casteel Batavia 
7672, pp. 116 and 138-9. 

(18) Cf. my article in Trans. Japan Society, London. 1927, VOL. 24; and J. C. Davidson’s 
article in Trans As. Soc. Jap. Vol XXIV, and Dagh-Register of Batavia for years 1661, 1662 and 
1663 passim. I 

(19) Dagh-Register of Batavia, 1672, pp. 151, 168-0. 

(20) This much is clear from the correspondence between Deshima and Batavia in 1672. Copies 
of this correspondence were placed on board ships of the annual Refourvloot of 1672-3. Some of these 
ships were taken by the English off St. Helena in 1673, and partial translations of some of these 
documents, as well as the Dutch originals, are still preserved in the India Office Archives. 
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Portugal odious in Japan.” This information was subsequently repeated, 
and fell on fruitful ground, as in October 1672, the Bakufu informed the 
Dutch at Deshima that there was no chance of the English being admitted 
to trade in Japan.(2!) For the rest, the authorities at Batavia were kept 
well informed by their agents at Bantam of the designs of the English, 
and knew all about the cargoes on their ships. The officials at Batavia 
waxed very sarcastic over the deserter Samuel Baron,(??) and professed 
the belief, which was subsequently proved to be well founded, that the 
English attempt was foredoomed to failure. 


IIl.—Review of the Dutch Trade in Japan 1641-1672. 
a. System of Government at Nagasaki. 


For a full understanding of the situation of the Hollanders in Japan at 
the time of the English attempt to renew relations in 1671-3, it is 
necessary to take a brief glance at the conditions under which trade was 
carried on in the years 1641-1672. Most writers on the subject of the 
Dutch trade in Japan have been content merely to repeat the observations 
of Kaempfer on the matter. Kaempfer’s work is certainly one of great 
value, but his sojourn in Japan (1690-2) was during the period when the 
Dutch trade had entered on a decline, and not everything which he 
relates is applicable to a few decades earlier. Kaempfer himself has 
led many subsequent writers astray by calling the “Golden Age” 
of the Dutch trade in Japan, the period of their residence at Hirado, 
1609-1641. Yet a glance at the profits of the Deshima Factory, and a 
perusal of the original records, show us without a doubt that the 30 
years following on the removal of the Hollanders to Deshima in 1641 
form the real “ Golden Age”’ of this commerce,—at any rate from the 
Dutch point of view.() 

In consequence of the expulsion of the Portuguese from Japan in 16309, 
the city of Nagasaki was faced with ruin, and the town elders petitioned 
the Bakufu to transfer thither the Dutch trade, by way of recompense. 


(21) Dagh-Register of Batavia, Anno 1663 p. 338. Cf. also MS. Deshima D. R. for August 
1672. 

(22) ‘‘ whether the deserter, Baron, will prove so smart a fellow for the post of Second in Japan, 
Time will show.” Dagh-Register of Batavia, 1672, p. 151. 

(x) This section is chiefly derived from the following sources :—O. Nachod,—Beziehungen 
der Niederlindischen Ostindischen Compagnie zu Japan im 17 Jahrhundert. Leipzig 1897; The 
Batavian Dagh-Register for the years 1641, 1661-4, and 1672-4; the extracts from the Deshima 
Dagh-Register for 1641-1659 printed by Valentynin his Beschrijvinge van Japan (Dordrecht, c. 
1724), and copies of the MS. Deshima Dagh-Register for 1645, 1646, 1660 and 1673 in my possession ; 
Hildreth’s ;—Japan as itis and was ; Kaempfer’s History, and Takekoshi's Economic aspects of 
the History of Japan, London, 1930. Volume II. Chs. 44 and 54. 
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This request jumped very nicely with the Shdgunate’s own wishes, the 
more so since the merchants of Yedo, Osaka, Kidtd and Sakai, who had a 
large share in the foreign trade, presented a similar petition. According- 
ly in 1641 the Hollanders shifted from Hirado to Nagasaki where they 
were confined on the artificial islet of Deshima, built for the Portuguese 
six years previously.(2) 

Nagasaki, in common with the other five “Imperial” towns of Kidto, 
Yedo, Osaka and Sakai, was ruled by two Governors, or Bugyd (48/7) 
appointed by the Shdgunate in Yedo. One of these resided at Nagasaki 
and one at Yedo, relieving each other at intervals. Later (1688) the num- 
ber of the Bugy6 was raised to three, and after 1700 to four. Their 
salary at this period did not exceed 2,000 koku, but of course they had 
their pickings—and pretty fat ones—from the Dutch and Chinese trades in 
addition. The officials under them were drawn from the Hatamoto class, 
as were the Governors themselves prior to ¢. 1680. ‘To act as a check 
on the Governors, and to prevent their doing anything which might 
redound to the harm of the Bakufu, there was another official stationed 
at Nagasaki called the Daikwan (f€/—), or Shogun’s Deputy—‘ Imperial 
Factor’ Kaempfer terms him. He ranked below the Bugyo, but was 
independent of them. By way of a check on the Daikwan, there were 
the agents of the Kyusht and other Daimio, who were maintained in 
the town to look after their masters’ commercial and other interests. 
The Bugy6o were assisted by Kard (4%) or secretaries, and other minor 
officials drawn from the ranks of the samurai.(?) 

The most powerful element in Nagasaki was not, however, the Shogu- 
nate officials, but the municipality, and if they did not pay the piper, at 
least they called the tune. At their head, were the four mayors or machi- 
toshiyori (HJ 4£2¥), below whom were the otona (7,4) or heads of the dis- 
tricts (streets) into which Nagasaki was divided,—Deshima forming one 
such street. The otona in their turn were assisted by kumigashira (#H9A) 
and a swarm of lesser minions. One of the toshiyori presided for a year at 
a time, when the others succeeded in rotation.(4) Withal the municipality 
itself was really ruled through the Nagasaki Chamber of Commerce—or 
Nagasaki Kaisho as it was called after 1698. 


(2) For which later on they had to pay a rent of 19,530 guilders,—more than double what was 
agreed on in 1641. 

(3) Kaempfer ;—History [1st edition] Vol I. Bk. IV, and Takekoshi of. cit. 135-6. Out of courtesy, 
and to tickle their vanity, the Company’s factors at Deshima also termed very minor officials 
** Bugyo,”’—which rank, properly speaking, belonged to the Governors alone. 

(4) These machitoshiyori were originally appointed by the Rojti, or Shogun’s cabinet ; up to 
1683 they were allowed to wear the two swords, a privilege usually reserved for the samurai only. 
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At the head of this body stood two of the senior toshiyori, and below 
them were innumerable officials, interpreters, watchmen, guards and so 
forth. In fact the ramifications of this guild—for such it really was—ex- 
tended to every branch of the life of Nagasaki down to quite humble 
persons, and its members totalled about 1,500 in the eighteenth century. 
These municipal officials for the most part held their offices by here- 
ditary right—in fact if not in theory—so that, as may be imagined, this 
Nagasaki Kaisho controlled the municipal Government as it liked.(°) 

Prominent amongst members of this Kaish6, were the interpreters, who 
numbered about 100, and were themselves formed into a “college” 
or guild. The contemporary Dutch writers have drawn us a very un- 
flattering picture of these worthies, and the narration of their misdeeds 
would fill a fat tome.(®) Their ranks included interpreters in Portuguese, 
Dutch, Chinese, Siamese and Tonquinese, but very few of them could 
speak Dutch well. It should be noted that at this time some of the former 
interpreters to the Portuguese were still living, and these could read and 
write Portuguese fluently. 

For the security of the port of Nagasaki, and to watch over the foreign 
trade, a large number of guards were maintained. The largest of these 
was provided by the Daimio of Hizen and Chikuzen (Hakata) ; each sup- 
plying the annual guard in turn. This guard was composed of Kyushu 
samurai, and stationed in various forts and redoubts along the coast 
formed by the inlet of Nagasaki bay. Another guard named funaban (Hf 
4s) was furnished by the government of Nagasaki to watch over the for- 
eign ships in port. A third guard roved the neighbouring coasts in quest 
of smugglers, and was charged with the whaling industry, whilst a fourth 
was posted on the surrounding hilltops to light the beacons laid there on 
the approach of foreign ships. Lastly, another guard watched over the 
Dutch at Deshima, and during the time that their ships were in port the 
Hollanders maintained a guard of their own men to prevent the pilfering 
of their goods by their Japanese guard.(7) 

The taxes in Nagasaki were very light. The only official tax was 
one levied on land-holders in the city, and this did not amount to 
much. In addition there was a voluntary (in theory) tax named Hassaku- 


(5) ‘Takekoshi of. c7Z. pp. 154 ff. 

(6) Kaempfer Vol. I, Bk. IV, pp. 343-8 gives some amusing instances. The perusal of any of the 
Deshima Diaries will afford hundreds of similar ones. The general opinion of them at this period 
was well expressed by Volger, the Deshima Director of 1664, who wrote in his report on the matter 
“it is our own dogs that bite us.’’ In the XVIII century a better feeling began to prevail. 

(7) Valentyn, of. cit. p. 40. Kaempfer, Bk. IV, Ch. II. 
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gin. This was a fund collected from the citizens and presented to their 
superiors, on the holiday of the 1st August. On the same occasion the 
municipality made presents to the Bugy6. Against these taxes, was the 
advantage derived by all the citizens, high and low alike, froma sort of 
benefit fund named the hanakin (4£4> -flower money), which was created 
out of the profits obtained from the foreign trade.(8) 


6. Conditions under which Trade was carried on. 


The Dutch vessels left Batavia for Japan during the S. W. monsoon, 
which blows from April to September. If proceeding direct to Japan, 
they usually left in the first half of June, but if they were to call at 
Tonquin, Siam or Taiwan (up to 1661) on the way, they were dispatched 
earlier. ‘They never stayed more than three months in Nagasaki, and had 
to leave by a fixed date early in the N. E. monsoon. In 1658 this date 
was fixed at the 2oth day of the 9th moon, and, whatever the weather, the 
ships had to set sail, being towed as far as the entrance of the inlet by 
Japanese boats, if the wind was against them.(9) 

As soon as a Dutch ship was sighted by the guards on the hill-tops, the 
Nagasaki Bugy6 was informed. He in his turn informed the opperhoofad 
or Director of the Dutch Factory in Deshima who sent two or three 
Dutchmen with interpreters and officials to meet the ship. The Japanese 
officials got from the ship’s captain lists of the crew and cargo, as well as 
all letters which were examined on shore by the interpreters before de- 
livery to the Dutch. Previously, on sighting the coast of Kyushu, all the 
ship’s passengers and crew were compelled to deliver up to the Captain 
all Dutch money, bibles, trinkets and anything connected with Chris- 
tianity. These were then sealed up in a cask and hidden away till the 
ship’s departure from Nagasaki. 

On arriving in the harbour, the ship fired salutes for the town and 
garrison, afterwards dropping anchor off Deshima. If the weather was 
contrary, the vessel was towed in by a swarm of Japanese boats,—‘ as 
many as they think necessary—that is at least twice the number there is 
occasion for.”’(1°) 

No sooner did the ship drop anchor, than another swarm of officials 
came on board. These ransacked the vessel from truck to keel for any 
sign of Christian or contraband goods, and made a detailed review of the 
crew. The sails, arms and ammunition were then removed and stored on 


(8) Jdenz. and Takekoshi, of. cit. p. 189. 

(9) This rule about leaving on October r2th, whatever the weather, was responsible for at least 
one disaster. 

(x0) Kaempfer, of. cit. 349-40. Valentyn, p. 40-1 
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shore till the departure of the Dutch. Originally, in 1641, the heavy 
ordnance and rudder were likewise taken out, but the wily Hollanders 
subsequently forestalled this manoeuvre by fixing up the ship’s rudders in 
Holland in such a manner that they could not be removed.(!!) After 
1650, the severity of this process was relaxed, the cannon being left on 
board and only the gunpowder taken,—although “no Japanese could be 
persuaded to enter the powder-magazine at any price” as a contemporary 
Hollander sarcastically noted.?2) Warnings were then read to the crew, 
and posted up in the ship, enjoining orderly behaviour towards the people 
of Nagasaki, and prohibiting smuggling and references to Christianity. 
In later years this likewise became a farce. 

A few days after the ship’s arrival, the cargo was unladed by about 300 
coolies (paid by the Dutch who were not allowed to use their own crews 
for the purpose), and brought ashore to the water-gate of Deshima. Here 
it was examined by the Karo, or Bugyd’s secretary, and then stored under 
seal in the warehouses on Deshima till the time of the sale. Private per- 
sons’ trunks were likewise opened and examined. The Dutch staff at 
Deshima was liable to be searched, in common with all other Japanese 
and Hollanders going to and from the ships. In practice, however, this 
was seldom done as regards the offerhoofd and his second, and these two 
men were usually allowed to retain their swords.(?3) 

A few days before the time fixed for the sale of the Dutch goods, the 
Bugy6o and interpreters selected from amongst them the presents which 
were to be presented to the Shogun, Roju and Nagasaki officials. These 
varied greatly according to the fleeting fancies of the recipients. 
Amongst the articles most in request at this period were colored 
glasses,(14) rhinoceros horn, hunting paraphenalia, and (in 1652) mer- 
maid’s teeth! These goods having been selected and put aside, the 
remainder were then auctioned on the two or three days allotted for the 
sale. From 1641-1671 inclusive, the Hollanders sold their goods in the 
open market, to bidders who had come from all over Japan (but chiefly 
from Kidto, Osaka and Sakai) for the purpose. Exceptions to this rule 
were the ancado on silk (of which more anon), and the various embar- 
goes placed on the export of gold, silver and copper at different times. 


(x1) Valentyn, p. 4x. 

(12) Idem. 

(x3) Jdem. 

(14) Deshima Dagh-Register for 1644, This glass was sometimes put to curious uses. The pre- 
sent writer possesses a fsuda (sword-guard) of iron carved in the shape of a chrysanthemum, or 
similar flower, with the spaces between the petals filled up with green coloured glass. 
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c. Imports and Exports 1641-1672; profits thereon. 


During this period the most important article imported by the Dutch 
was silk ; chiefly raw, but also the finished article. Other important goods 
were buffalo hides, deer-skins, sandalwood, sugar, spices, coral, tin and 
cloth. Looking and coloured glasses, knives, weapons and pictures were 
used for gifts, as well as specimens from the animal world such as horses 
and falcons for the chase, and ostriches and cassowaries to tickle the fancy 
of the Shdgun’s court. Full lists of all articles imported are easily avail- 
able, and the reader is referred thereto for further details.(15) 

By far the most valuable part of the goods exported by the Hollanders 
consisted of precious metals, and it was for the sake of the enormous 
quantities of gold, silver and copper which, at different times, they pro- 
cured from here, that they endured all the insults and indignities which 
they had perforce to suffer in Japan.¢*) Below we append a few facts 
and figures about the chief items in the trade, culled from various sources. 

Sivk. The strong position so long maintained by the Portuguese in 
despite of Dutch opposition, was chiefly due to their being able to import 
large quantities of Chinese silk, from their base in Macao. For long the 
Dutch had no foothold in silk-rich countries, but in 1637 they got a foot- 
ing in Tonquin. The abolition of the Japanese mercantile marine in 
1635, the expulsion of the Portuguese in 1639, and the opening up of new 
sources of supply in Persia and Bengal, all gave a tremendous impetus to 
the silk imports of the Dutch ¢. 1640. Of the three kinds of silk imported 
in bulk by the Dutch, z.e. Persian, Bengal and Tonquinese, this last gave 
the best profits. In 1645, the gain on Tonquinese silk was a clear 143 per 
cent and Overtwater, the opperhoofd, says that ‘Tonquin silk sold for the 
same price in Japan as in Holland.@”) ‘This was in despite of the pancado 
which was placed on the import of silk from 1603-1655. Under this 
pancado, the merchants of Yedo, Kidt6, Osaka, Sakai and Nagasaki were 
granted a monopoly of the silk import business. They decided on the 
price beforehand, and having established standard quotations they distrib- 


(1s) Cf. Nachod of. cit. pp. 354-9, and tables on pp. CKCIV—CCX; Valentyn, af. czt. p. 47-8; 
Batavia Dagh-Registers, 1641-1672, passim. Cf. also Appendix III. 

(16) Sterthemius, who had been at Deshima in 1650-1, at the end ofa report detailing the indigni- 
ties to which the Dutch were subjected in Japan wrote ;—‘‘ But I seem to hear a whisper in my ear, 
that some vexations can surely be endured for the sake of Japan’s sweet gains, since Japan is the 
strongest sinew of the Company’s inland trade and of the Indian profits ; and this (in so far as our self 
respect allows us to endure it) is true.”’ Valentyn. p. 127. 

(17) MSS. Deshima Dagh Registers of 1645 and 1646. Another reason for the increased demand 
for-silk at this time, was Iyemitsu’s cancellation of the decree’ forbidding merchants and samurai to 


wear silk, in 1642. 
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uted the goods at that figure.(!8) Naturally enough this arrangement 
did not suit the Dutch and Chinese importers so well—although as we 
have seen their profits were not to be sneezed at,—and in 1655 by a clever 
trick the Celestials broke down the fancado which was removed.(!9) 
Years later it was reimposed in another form. 

fides and Skins. Large quantities of deer-skins, hides and buffalo 
horns were imported from Java, Siam, and (till 1661) from ‘Taiwan. 
Withal, one of the things which contributed to the dislike of the Dutch 
shown by many of the upper classes, was this trade in animal’s skins, which 
in Japan was reserved for the outcast Eta. These Eta used to attend the 
sales at Deshima to bid for the hides, and on their appearance the other 
merchants “all sprang up and made way for them as speedily as if they 
saw the Devil coming ; for none will eat, drink, or be seen in company 
with such fellows . .. for they are held to be the lowest people in 
Japan.”(20) 7 

Gold. From 1641 till 1663 there was an embargo laid on the export 
of gold by the Dutch. Then the Hollanders, who needed the gold 
very badly for the Surat and Coromandel markets in India, begged the 
Bakufu to allow the export of gold, and by way of an inducement, they 
offered to pay for it at the rate of 68 momme (4g) of silver for 1 ry6 (fy) 
of gold. As the exchange rate in Osaka and Kidt6 was then 58 to 1, this 
advance of 10 momme proved too great a temptation, and the Dutch were 
allowed to export the gold.2@!) This they habitually took in the form of 
kobans (/Jy#1)), and transported the greater part to India, where it was very 
advantageously disposed of at a profit of about 25 per cent. With the 
depreciation of the coinage in the Genroku period (1688-1702) this profit 
was turned into a loss, and the gold export lost its value for the Dutch.(2?) 
It had reached its zenith in 1670-1 when more than 160,000 kobans were 
exported at a profit of a million guilders. 

Silver. In 1640 the Hollanders had exported over 1,300,000 taels of 
this metal, and although the next year, the amount dropped sharply, yet 
for more than two decades this metal formed a large part of the Dutch 


(18) The Japanese called the paxcado, itowari (#%#J) and the guild merchants of the five privi- 
leged cities were termed itowari-toshiyori (*k#4E#). Cf. Takekoshi p. 136-140. 

(19) Murdoch ; History of Japan, Vol II. p. 284. Takekoshi p. 140, and Valentyn p. 04. 

(20) Valentyn. p. qo. 

(2r) Takekoshi p. 160, and Batavian Dagh Register, 1603, p. 651, and 1664 p. 580. In 1663 they 
had with the connivance of the Nagasaki officials smuggled 72,558 kobans, and probably had done so 
on occasion before. 

(22) Feenstra Kuiper ;—/apan en de Buitenwereld in de XVIII eeuw. Wague 1921. p.97. ‘Whe 
chief reason for the profit on gold in India during the XVII century was the difference in the coinag 
a koban being rated higher than the local pagoda coMtaining the same amount of gold. 
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cargoes. In 1668, a ban was placed on the export of silver by the Dutch, 
but this did not worry them much, as it was already more profitable for 
them to buy gold for silver in Japan and to dispose of the gold on the 
Coromandel coast, where its relative value was much higher, and in Surat 
and Persia.(?3) 

Copper. From 1638-1645 there was an embargo on the export of 
copper. In the next year the director, Van Tzum, presented a petition to 
the Bakufu containing three requests :—better treatment for the Hol- 
landers, modification of the silk Zazcado, and permission to export copper. 
The first two requests were rejected, but the last, which was certainly the 
most profitable for the Company, was granted.(24) Thence forward this 
metal took an increasingly important place in the lists of Dutch exports. 
About 1670-1672, 61,000 piculs of copper were exported by the Hol- 
landers. Most of this consisted of refined copper made up in small bars, 
and was chiefly disposed of at Batavia, on the Coromandel coast, and in 
Bengal, where it brought from 50 per cent to 80 per cent profit.(2>) 
During this period the Dutch purchased the copper through a guild of 
merchants (forerunners of the later D6-za), who were granted a monopoly 
in handling it by the Bakufu. This guild of copper contractors was 
accustomed to bribe the interpreters in order to gain their aid in selling 
the copper to the Hollanders at the highest possible price. These latter 
were therefor compelled to give the interpreters still heavier bribes in 
order to keep the price of copper down, so that these worthies were in the 
fortunate position of being able to have their cake and eat it.) 

It will be clear from the foregoing that the amount of gold, silver and 
copper exported by the Dutch (to say nothing of that taken away by the 
Chinese), during the period 1641-1672 was very considerable. This drain 
of precious metals caused ever increasing concern to the Shogunate which 
adopted various measures in 1672, 1685, 1696 and in later years to check it. 
The fear that the country would be entirely denuded of gold and silver, 
if this export continued, induced Arai Hakuseki to write his celebrated 
memorandum on the foreign trade.(2”) His statements as to the amount 


(23) Cf. Nachod, p. 356 and CCCIII. 

(24) MSS. Report of Reynier van zum, opperhoofd at Deshima in 1645-6. 

(25) Kaempfer. 

(26) Thus in 1672 the ofperhoofd Camphuys “having bought 22,466 piculs of refined copper, at 121/9 
Taels the picul, and 102 piculs of coarse copper, made the company of Interpreters a present of 1360 
taels, besides a pack instead of a picul which he gave to every chief Interpreter, and half a pack to 
every Inferior Interpreter.” Kaempfer p. 344. 

(27) Entitled Honchs Hokwa Tsuyo Jiryaku or Short Notices of the circulation of Japanese Pre- 
cious metals. 1718. Cf. Hildreth ;—Japan as tt is and was. p. 592- 
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of gold and silver exported, were for long unquestioningly accepted, but 
of late the tide has turned too much the other way. All historians unite 
in denouncing his figures and facts as worthless, but whatever the former 
may have been, his general ideas as regards the latter were sound. His 
thesis was that (especially during the XVIIth century) the balance of 
trade was against Japan, and that the drain of precious metals was not 
compensated for by an adequate import of useful goods. This contention 
seems to me to be sound. One of his most bitter critics, Dr. Yosoburo 
Takekoshi, at the end of a scathing denunciation of Arai’s thesis observes 
“There can be no doubt that Western traders in those days not merely 
imported Chinese merchandize into Japan, but exported Japanese goods 
to China and Europe.” This was true only to a very small extent. The 
Japanese goods exported to Europe were never of any importance, and 
only amounted to a few lacquered cabinets, and a quantity of indifferent 
porcelain each year. An examination of the Batavian Dagh-Register and 
other contemporary Dutch records of the years 1641-1672, shows that by 
far the greatest part of the cargoes brought from Japan consisted of metals. 
From 1641-1646, silver formed the chief part ; from 1646-1668 silver and 
copper ; from 1668-1672, gold and copper. The only other items of any 
importance were camphor and lacquered ware, but it is quite correct 
to say that from 164i-1672, the Dutch ships which left Japan were trea- 
sure ships in the true sense of the term, and fit to be ranked alongside the 
better known silver and plate fleets of New Spain. This fact was clearly 
recognized by contemporaries, and the ships coming from Japan to India 
were termed the “ silver fleet” c7rca 1650-1660.(28) The average number 
of ships sent to Japan yearly during the period 1641-1673, was about 
eight or nine—the highest number was 12 in 1665, as against two.in 1668. 
When these ships left Nagasaki in October, three or four would be sent to 
India via Taiwan (till the loss of that place in 1662) and Malacca, whilst 
the remainder usually proceeded direct to Batavia. Sometimes one ship 
would call at Tonquin or Siam if there was a special demand for copper 
or gold there. In later years, two or three ships would proceed direct to 
Batavia, and one each to Bengal, Coromandel and Surat, and from this 
last to Persia. As the bulk of their cargoes was, as already stated, in pre- 


(28) Saar ;—Oost-Indische Reis, 1671 edition. p. 69-70. It must be carefully borne in mind that 
from the Dutch India Company (V.O.C.)’s point of view, Japan was chiefly a market where it dis- 
posed of certain goods advantageously in exchange for large quantities of gold (or silver up to 1668) 
and copper ; this bullion was then marketed in India and Persia ata further profit, for goods which 
were then exported to Europe, and sold there for a third profit. Its importance to the Dutch there- 
for largely depended on the flourishing (or otherwise) state of their India trade. 
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cious metals, it will be readily perceived that the exports from Japan were 
exceedingly valuable, and it will be as well to append a few figures. In 
1643, there was a profit of nearly 660,000 guilders ; next year 635,000; in 
1645 a million guilders, despite greatly increased Chinese competition ;— 
“wherefor God Almighty be praised to the highest” as Overtwater 
wrote ; the next two years yielded profits of 60 per cent and 8o per cent 
respectively.(9) Figures for the remaining years will be found in 
Nachod’s work, so we will merely state here that on the arrival of the 
Return and Experiment in Bantam in May, 1672, they learned that the 
Hollanders had made a clear profit of over one and a half million guilders 
in 1671.(30) 

Nor must it be forgotten that this was the least half of the business. 
The metals and goods purchased in Japan were disposed of in India and 
elsewhere at enormous profits. As already noted, copper yielded 50 per 
cent—8o per cent profit on the Coromandel Coast, gold 25 per cent, and 
other commodities in proportion. The policy of the V. O. C. was quite 
simple, to buy in the cheapest market and to sell in the dearest. Thus, 
they got pepper in Bantam for two taels three maes the picul, and sold it 
in Osaka for three times the amount,—and yet complained that the price 
in Osaka was too cheap !(3!) Profits on silk fluctuated violently between 
20 per cent and 200 per cent whilst European goods and curiosities 
usually yielded large profits?) As the combined profits on the imports 
to Japan and on the sale of the exports therefrom in India frequently 
amounted to over 100 per cent, it is not surprising that, as Murdoch states, 
the total profits of the Japan trade were for long sufficient to pay the 
annual dividend of 12 per cent.(°*) 

The Dutch were also assisted in their business by their having only 
Chinese competition to face, and by the natural tendency of the Japanese 
to buy an article when it is scarcest, and at its highest price. It must not 
be thought that the Japanese merchants with whom the Dutch drove such 
a profitable business, were pure philanthropists. Far from it ; for instance, 
they bought the Hisha-aya silk at 17 momme per kijaku (31 feet), and sold 
it for 37-8 momme of silver. Foreign sugar they bought at % momme 


(29) Macleod ;—De Oost-Indische Compagnie als Zeemogendheid in Azie (1602-1052). Pp. 305-7 
and 366-9, and MSS. Report of Overtwater on the Japan trade in 1645, and similar one of Van Tzum 
for 1646. The former was written from Taiwan in January, 1646. 

(30) Nachod. p. CII-CCX and Peter Pratt’s History Ch. IV. Section IX. 

(3r) ‘Takekoshi. p. 413. Puzzled readers of that page might like to know that ‘* Dr. Lees” 
stands for Dr. Ludwig Riess. 

(32) Nachod p. 355, and Overtwater’s report for 1645. 

(33) Murdoch op. cit. p. 261. 
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per pound and sold at 2-23 momme of silver.(#4) Although the published 
accounts of the Nagasaki Kaishd show a profit of 45 per cent on the 
Dutch trade, yet the real figures were much higher. As both the Dutch 
importers and Nagasaki exporters were making such handsome profits on 
their business, the question arises as to who “carried the baby?” The 
answer is the consumer, and, to a lesser degree (in the XVIIIth century 
to an increasing degree), the Shogunate. The Nagasaki Kaishé, like the 
V. O. C., was in practice a monopoly concern; with the difference that 
whereas in Holland anyone could join the Company and share in the 
accruing benefits, in Japan the profits resulting from the foreign trade 
were confined to the inhabitants of one city and members of a commercial 


ring.(®) 


IlI.—New Conditions affecting Trade in 1672. 
a. the “ Taxatie Handel” or Shiho Shobai (jfij=7§B)- 


Naturally enough, the Bakufu officials looked askance at the constant 
drain_of metals from the country, and made several attempts to check it. 
The first of these were not very successful. The Nagasaki Bugyo were 
directed to exhort the Japanese merchants to purchase foreign goods at 
the lowest possible price.(8*) At the same time, in 1670, the Director of 
the Dutch trade at Deshima was warned that if the Hollanders persisted 
in selling their goods at such high prices, then the axcado on silk would 
be reimposed.(”) These instructions were apparently regarded by both 
parties as an essay in the gentle art of teaching grandmothers to suck eggs. 
At any rate in 1671, as we saw in the previous section, the Dutch had a 
record year, whilst the Chinese also made huge profits. 

This time, however, the Bakufu was in earnest, and in 1672 the blow fell. 
In this year the Governor of Nagasaki, Chuzayemon Ushigome, acting 
on orders from the ROji, first of all raised the value of the gold koban to 
six taels eight maes of silver, and then imposed on the Dutch and Chinese 
the Shiho Shdbai (municipal sale), or as the Hollanders termed it 
“'Taxatie Handel.” This system of appraisement of values was really 
nothing else than the extension of the old Aancado on silk to all articles 
imported from abroad.(*8) 


(34) Takekoshi, p. 161. 

(35) dem. pp. 177-180. Cf. also zdem. 161-2. 

(36) Idem. p. 141. ‘even experienced merchants knew not how to comply with this official 
injunction.”’ 

(37) Nachod p. 368-9. ‘ 

(38) Kaempfer, pp. 359-360; Takekoshi. 141-2. ‘‘ Taxatie Handel ’”’ literally means ‘‘ appraised 
trade.’”’ 
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Having obtained from the Dutch samples of all goods imported by 
them, under the pretext of having their value estimated by competent 
persons, the Governor showed these samples to selected members of the 
Nagasaki Shiho Kaisho or Chamber of Commerce. He then agreed with 
them in appraising them at a certain valuation, without consulting the 
Hollanders in the matter. This valuation was naturally much below the 
previous prices, but the Dutch had to sell at this fixed price, or else take 
their goods away. The goods were then distributed to the five business. 
districts, namely Nagasaki, Kidto, Yedo, Osaka and Sakai, into which the 
whole country was divided. These were again subdivided into smaller 
districts, and the volume of goods to be distributed to each of these 
smaller districts was fixed; furthermore, trade in these goods was limited to 
those merchants who had been concerned therewith, numbering 6,646, of 
whom 5,412 were Nagasaki men. Practically therefore this amounted to. 
a monopoly of the foreign trade of Japan for the Nagasaki Kaish6 and its. 
branches.(°9) 

The Deshima Director in this year, Joannes Camphuys,(*°) placed the 
blame for this innovation on the shoulders of Inaba, Mino no Kami, an 
influential member of the Roju from 1657-1681, who was a relative of the 
Governor of Nagasaki. According to him, this Inaba, Mino no Kami, 
had felt himself grievously insulted by the Dutch in 1664, because a 
splendid candelabrum which he had specially ordered from Holland to 
present to Iyemitsu’s shrine at Nikko, had on arrival at Nagasaki been 
sent to the Shogun and not to him.(#4) The fact that this Shiho Baibai 
was also applied to the Chinese—who were guiltless of any dealings with 
Inaba—in this same year, somewhat discounts Camphuys’ theory, although 
it is well supported by other contemporary Dutch records. 

It may well be imagined that this new system of trade was an unpleasant 
surprise for the seven richly laden ships which arrived at Nagasaki in the 
autumn of 1672, and the Hollanders were both loud and bitter in their 


(39) Idem. See table on pp. 142-7 of this latter work for full details of the shares of the various 


guilds and merchants. 
(40) Joannes Camphuys came out to India on board the Draeck in 1654, with the rank of assistant. 


He was thrice opperhoofd of Deshima, viz., in 1672, 1674 and 1676. WValentyn states that,—. 
** Since he was a very courteous and prudent gentleman, he knew how to make himself uncommonly 
well-liked by the Japanese; both the special liking they had for him, and the great pleasure his 
services in Japan gave their Honours [the Batavian Council], contributed to his being sent thither 
thrice.’’ He was Governor-General from 1684-1691. He was responsible for sending Kaempfer to 
Japan and supplied him with many materials for his history. Despite the hard treatment he received 
from the Japanese in 1672 and 1674, he always had a strong affection for the country. On his country 
seat near Batavia he had a house in Japanese style and entertained his guests with Japanese dishes. 

(41) Dagh-Register, Batavia, 1664, p. 579-80. Kaempfer p. 359. Kaempfer got his facts from 
Camphuys. 
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complaints. All efforts to induce the Japanese authorities to yield, or 
even to compromise, were unsuccessful and the sale of the goods was 
carried out under these new conditions. Withal, however, the result was 
not so disadvantageous to the Dutch as one would imagine from the 
fierceness of their complaints. Just prior to the arrival of the ships at 
Batavia in December, it was stated that “ this year’s profits in Japan have 
been very sober, and not more than 1,001,826 guilders were made on 
imports valued at 1,739,351 which is not more than 55 per cent ; for which 
we have bought and received 69,307 gold kobans, 22,466 piculs of bar- 
copper, 10,820 taels in copper cash, 102 piculs of baked-copper, besides 
some porcelain, provisions and other supplies.’”’(42) One would have thought 
that a profit of 55 per cent was not so bad after all, and only “very 
sober” in comparison with the previous year’s excessive gain.(4#) 


b. War with England and France. 


1672 was destined to be an unlucky year for the Hollanders, and that 
not only in Japan. The long-threatening war with France had finally 
broken out in the spring of that year, and the troops of “‘ Le Roi Soleil” 
invaded the United Provinces in conjunction with those of the German 
Bishop of Munster. England, bound to France by Charles II’s secret 
treaty of Dover, had simultaneously declared war, and the Dutch were 
faced with a crisis greater than any since the days of Alva. Hostilities 
soon spread to Asiatic waters, but here the Dutch were in a much stronger 
position, and had made careful preparations for the coming storm.(*) 
They had long been anxious over the doings of a French squadron under 
De La Haye which had arrived at Surat in September, 1671, and joined 
forces with the ships of Colbert’s East India Company which had been 
established there since 1668. In October, 1671, De La Haye had started 
on a cruise with a squadron of 13 sail, and no one knew whither he was 
bound. By his previous arrogant behaviour towards both Dutch and 
English he had shown that he was looking for trouble, and had de- 
clared his intention of forcing all ships he met with, to strike their flags 
to his squadron. But what caused the Batavian authorities vastly more 
concern than the sabre-rattling of this swashbuckler, was the presence on 
board his squadron of one of the Directors of the French East India 


(42) Dagh-Register, Batavia, 1672, p. 353. 

(43) In fairness it must be remembered that if the Dutch made huge profits in some quarters, yet 
their expenses were likewise enormous. The Company had nearly 20,000 men in its employ and 
maintained regular fleets and armies in the Indies, besides numerous fortresses. 

(44) A full description of the course of the war.of 1672-1674 in Asia, based on the original sources, 

will be found in the Mariner's Mirror, 1930, to which the interested reader is referred for details. 
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Company—Frangois Caron. Caron had formerly been for more than 30 
years in the service of the V.-O. C and had risen from cabin-boy to the 
post of Director-General at Batavia, only one grade below that of 
Governor-General. He knew the secrets of the Asiatic trade from A to 
Z, and in particular was well acquainted with Japan, having resided there 
for many years and married a Japanese lady as his first wife by whom he 
had five children. None other amongst the servants of the V. O. C. 
during the two centuries of its existence, ever attained to a like knowledge 
of the language, customs and manners of the country as he did,—with the 
exception of Will Adams.(*>) 

Hence the news that a strong French fleet was sailing along the Malabar 
coast, bound for an unknown destination, was certainly calculated to 
cause serious misgivings in the minds of the authorities at Batavia. They 
suspected that De La Haye had received orders to found a French port 
either in Ceylon or Banca (off the E. coast of Sumatra), and they were 
right. A French settlement at Banca would threaten the trade routes 
from Batavia to China, Japan, and India, would neutralise Malacca, and 
would have anticipated Raffles’ foundation of Singapore. It would in 
fact have been a pistol pointed at the heart of Batavia, to vary Napoleon’s 
celebrated metaphor. Of this the authorities were well aware, and 
resolved to forestall the French by sending some ships to cruise off Banca 
at the beginning of June 1672. These ships were also entrusted with the 
task of convoying the richly laden ships for Japan, as far as the N. end 
of Banca. The five ships bound for Japan were the Pynacker, Beemster, 
Steermer, Udam and Cuylenburgh, carrying cargoes valued at 1,407,913 
guilders, under the command of Martinus Caesar who was to be the 
Director at Deshima for 1673, in succession to Camphuys.(46) This 


(45) Frangois Caron was born in Brussels ¢. 1600 of Protestant parents who were soon afterwards 
domiciled in Holland. In 1619 he came to Japan as cook’s-mate on a ship, and by sheer merit had 
raised himself to the position of head of the Dutch Factory at Hirado in 1639-40. He left Japan in 
1641 after having faithfully served the V. O. C. in that country for more than 20 years. He was 
rewarded with the rank of Raad van Indie which he held from 1642-7. In 1643 he commanded an 
expedition to Ceylon which wrested Negumbo from the Portuguese, and was Governor of Taiwan 
(Formosa) from 1644-6. In 1647 he was appointed Director General, but private spite prevented his 
further rise, and he quitted the Company’s service in 1652. In 1665 he entered French service and 
was appointed Director of Colbert’s newly formed East India Company, being decorated with the 
order of St. Michael by Louis XV. He established the French Factory at Surat ona firm basis in 
1668, and founded another agency in Bantam in 1671. He had previously drawn up in France a 
rematkable series of documents on the prospects of opening trade with Japan. These papers have 
been printed several times, and show his deep knowledge of the subject. His attempts to forma 
factory in Banca, likewise provedjabortive. He was recalled to France in 1671, but perished ina 
shipwreck off Lisbon in the homeward voyage in the following year at the age of 72. 

(46) Dagh-Register, Batavia, 1072 p. 156-8. Cf. Appendix III for full list of cargoes. 
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squadron set sail in mid-June and was followed a month later by two 
more ships carrying cargoes worth 540,000 guilders. Meanwhile news 
arrived that De La Haye had put into the bay of Trincomali in Ceylon, 
where he was being blockaded by a Dutch squadron under Rijckloff Van 
Goens, and the Council at Batavia breathed again. At the beginning 
of October, however, they received a fresh shock with the news that 
eight of the French ships had slipped out of the bay and made their 
escape. Where they had gone was not certain, but it was feared they 
were bound for Banca. Caron had indeed wisely advised that the French 
should proceed thither, but he was overruled by De La Haye and the 
ships proceeded to the Coromandel ‘coast, whence Caron returned to 
Europe, whilst De La Haye was besieged in Sa6 Thome by the Dutch. 
The Batavian authorities did not know this, of course, and with their mind 
on Caron they trembled for the safety of their ships shortly due back 
from Japan. Accordingly they hurriedly fitted out a squadron of eight 
ships to proceed to Pulo Timoa in order to meet and convoy safely home 
the expected Japan Fleet. In their instructions for the commander, Van 
der Dussen, the following passage occurs ;—‘. . . it is highly probably 
that the said Francois Caron, well knowing by experience when the ships 
bound from Japan are due in these ports, will try to persuade the Viceroy 
[De Ia Haye] to intercept this costly treasure-fleet, which proceeding 
would be very advantageous for them in these troubled times.”(47) Hence 
Van der Dussen was ordered to meet force with force, if necessary, and 
bring home the Japan ships at all costs. 

At the end of October news arrived at Batavia of the outbreak of war 
with France and England. The authorities had already taken steps to 
deal with the French, and they now dispatched a squadron to cruise off 
Banca for the Re/urn, Experiment, Zantand Came/ which were expected 
to appear at any time on their return voyage from Japan, Taiwan and 
Tonquin.(4%) Actually none of the ships had been able to proceed to 
Japan that year. The e/urn wintered in Taiwan, and so escaped the 
Dutch net, and the Zan¢ from Tonquin likewise (temporarily as it proved) 
made good her escape. The waiting squadron, however, picked up another 
vessel, Hannibal, from Jambi on November 12, and a few weeks later the 
Lixperiment (on Dec. 20th) and Came? (March 27th, 1673) fell into the 
trap. All these vessels, unaware of the outbreak of hostilities, formed an 
easy prey. Meanwhile Van der Dussen had duly met and escorted home 


(47) Idem. p. 276. 
(48) dem. p. 293, 309-11. 
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the ships from Japan, which entered Batavia on 19th December 1672, “ for 
which the Lord be praised ” as the Castle Chronicler piously observed.(49) 

For the Hollanders at Batavia the year thus closed with a far fairer 
prospect than that which confronted their compatriots in the Fatherland. 
Two things only marred their satisfaction. One was the new Jaxatie 
HTand@e/ in Japan, and the other the tidings that the Cuylendurgh, which 
had left for Japan in June, had been lost with great loss of life and treasure 
to the “ Honourable Company.” This ship was stranded on the North 
coast of Formosa on August 2nd. Thirty-four of the crew elected to stay 
by the wreck, and were shortly afterwards massacred by the Taiwan 
Chinese, whilst the cargo was carried over to Fuchow. Twenty-one 
mariners, including the skipper, embarked in the ship’s boat, and reached 
the Goto islands near Nagasaki on August 2oth, after suffering great hard- 
ships through lack of provisions. They were none too well treated by the 
inhabitants, and were glad to reach Deshima a week later. Nevertheless 
the interpreters pressed Camphuys to give the islanders a large reward for 
the somewhat pinched hospitality they had shown the Dutchmen, and 
suggested that 30 gold kobans would meet the case. As a result of 
continued importunity the Hollanders finally sent 15 gold kobans,—most 
of which presumably stuck in the interpreters’ fingers. Subsequent efforts: 
to obtain compensation from the Taiwan Chinese in Nagasaki proved in 
vain, as the Japanese officials refused to interfere on behalf of the Dutch.(°°) 


I1V.—The Dutch at Deshima in 1673-4. 
a. The Visit of the “ Return” to Nagasaki, (July-Sept. 1673). 


As previously narrated in the first section, the Return, Experiment and 
Came/ had left Bantam for Taiwan and Japan on 2oth June, 1672. The 
details of the voyage to Taiwan and of their doings there, are fully 
narrated in the letter of Captain Limbrey, which is printed in full in 
Appendix A, so need not be repeated here. It will suffice to say that 
owing to the difficulties encountered in Formosa, they missed the monsoon 
for Japan, and could only collect enough cargo to send one ship to 


(49) Jdem. p.354. Camphuys, as a result of the ‘‘ shameful and deplorable treatment ”’ he had 
experienced in Japan in 1672, was given a seat in the Council of Justice at Batavia by way of compensa- 
tion. On July 9th, 1673, it was further decided that, ‘‘In order to make up for the extraordinary 
expenses incurred by the Directors in Japan, and to induce them to make greater efforts to suppress 
smuggling, it is therefore resolved to grant them a fixed salary of 100 guilders a month, and a seat in 
the worshipful council of Justice here.’’ (Letter of Governor-General 13/11/1673, and Batavian Dagh- 
Register, July oth, 1673). 

(so) MSS. Dagh-Register of Deshima for 1672, under 20th and 27th, August. /de1z., 1673, passe. 
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Nagasaki. The Return was selected to take this, and she wintered in the 
Pescadores, whilst her two consorts returned for Bantam, but were both 
taken by the Dutch, as described in the previous section. 

Meanwhile the Dutch ships which had left Batavia for Japan a few 
days before the departure of the English from Bantam, had brought the 
news of their intended voyage to Nagasaki. The first Dutch ship reached 
Deshima on 11th August and she carried letters from the Batavian 
authorities detailing the doings of La Haye and Caron in India, and of 
the preparations of the Return and Experiment. The Hollanders lost no 
time in informing the Japanese officials of this news, and these tidings 
were immediately forwarded to Yedo by the Bugyo, who likewise wrote 
to the Kyushu Daimio telling them to hold their samurai in readiness for 
events. The Dutch now repeated the information they had given the 
Bakufu nine years before, respecting the marriage of Charles II with 
Catherine of Braganza, and lost no opportunity of impressing this fact on 
the officials!) The monsoon passed without the Refurn or her consorts 
putting in .an appearance, but it was learnt from Chinese junks that the 
former vessel would winter in Taiwan and come the next year, possibly in 
company with a vessel from Tonquin. Meanwhile the Dutch and 
Japanese had to possess their souls in patience. ‘The former were writhing 
under the imposition of the Zaxatie Handel or Shihd Shoat, and their 
tempers were not improved by the Bugyo’s statement that one reason for 
this innovation was to prevent Jan Compagnie from becoming too rich, 
lest the English and French might be tempted to open trade relations 
with Japan. Evidently someone amongst the officials possessed a sense 
of humour. 

Martinus Caesar had come with the ships in the autumn of 1672, to 
take Camphuys’ place as opperhoofd of Deshima ; he was thus the Director 
of the Dutch trade when the Return hove in sight off Nagasaki on July 
gth, 1673.(52) The visit of the Refwrn to Nagasaki has been described in 
full from both English and Japanese sources many times before now. 


(sx) The foregoing is derived from the MSS. Deshima Dagh-Register of 1672 (under August 
rrith, rsth and 17th). 


(s2) Valentyn describes him as ‘ 


a man of uncommon ability, as he particularly proved here, 


for which reason he was sent hither thrice.’’. ‘That he hada sharp tongue and a ready wit—besides 
no great fondness forthe Japanese—will be obyious to anyone who reads the extracts from his diary 
printed here. He was the son of Cornelis Caesar, born at Goes in Zeeland, who had been Governor 
of Taiwan 1653-1656. Martinus was offerhoofd in Japan in 1670-1, for the first time. He died at 
Batavia in November, 1679, It should be observed here that from 1641 until 1782, the opperhoofden 
had to be changed annually. ‘Their tour lasted from October of one year till October of the next. 
The sale was conducted by the retiring opperhoofd who left for Batavia soon after its completion, 
and after having handed over the reins to his successor. 
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The original English account was first printed as an Appendix to the 1727 
edition of Kaempfer’s History of Japan and has frequent! y been reprinted 
since.(°3) The Japanese version has also been published by Professor 
Murakami,(>4) and agrees closely with the English narrative. To describe 
the eturn’s visit in full once again, would therefore be “ tedious as an 
oft-told tale,’ and I have therefore contented myself with giving some 
interesting extracts from the unpublished Deshima Dagh- Register of 
Martinus Caesar, which give us the Dutch point of view. A comparison 
of this account with the English and Japanese sources quoted above will 
give the reader a complete idea of what took place, and it will be observed 
that,—with one important exception to be noted later,—they all agree 
very closely. 

No sooner had the Return dropped anchor in the harbour, than a 
swarm of officials came on board. She was treated just like one of the 
ordinary Dutch ships, and the arms, ammunition, etc., removed. The usual 
mustering of the crew took place, accompanied by a string of questions,— 
both fatuous and otherwise. The officials were not satisfied with the 
preliminary examination and they therefore returned in the afternoon, 
accompanied by a Hollander of the Deshima Factory, Johannes de Paep. 
His account of what took place is printed in full in Appendix II z#fra. 
It agrees closely with the English version, except that it describes the 
English chief, Simon Delboe, as doing the act of fwmdye or figure tread- 
ing. No hint of such athing occurs in the English account, but this 
might be explained either by the fact that they were ashamed of it, or 
else (as de Paep himself suggests) that they did not realise what they were 
doing, in the dim twilight. In any case, it is impossible to say definitely 
whether the English committed this act or not, and the reader can make 
up his own mind on the subject from a comparison of the contemporary 
sources previously cited.(5°) 


(s3) Most recently on pp. 70-81 of M. Paske-Smith’s Western Barbarians in Japan and 
Formosa. Kobe 1930. The original is in the India Office at London. O. C. 3902. 

(54) in his edition of Cocks’ Diary. 

(55) It will be remembered that in the instructions for the Crow and Bantam, summarized in 
Section I, the Factors are told not to take any notice of any “ papistical’’ relics, but to say they 
adored only the ever-living God. Also in the instructions for the 2efuxz, mention is made of the 
possibility of the Factors being forced to deny their faith. The Dutch are often accused of having 
done this figuré-treading, and it has also been denied that they ever didso. ‘The only instance I have 
found is that which occurred in 1704 to a party of two Hollanders, a Scot, an Englishman and a 
Belgian, who were wrecked off Satsuma ‘on a voyage from the Manillas. hey were carried to 
Nagasaki where (in the presence of the Dutch staff of Deshima) all six spat and trampled on 
the image, although one of the party at least, the Belgian Karel Van der Hagen, was a Catholic. 


(Valentyn of. ct. p. 157)- 
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Next day (July roth), Martinus Caesar told the Japanese officials ot the 
results of de Paep’s observations on board the Ae¢wrn, and the news he 
had gleaned from the English. He could not forbear, however, to 
exaggerate one item “for the advantage of the Honourable Company.” 
This referred to the rumours that Delboe had told de Paep, about the 
attacks which the Taiwan Chinese were making on Tonquin and other 
junks bound for Japan. ‘hese rumours were swelled by Caesar,—at least 
by implication—into a threatened invasion of Japan by the ‘“ Coxinders,” 
as the Taiwan Chinese were termed by the Europeans. It must be remem- 
bered that the Hollanders were very anxious to embroil the Chinese 
with the Japanese; they had been waging a desultory warfare against 
the “ Coxinders,” ever since the loss of Formosa in 1662, and furthermore 
they suffered keenly from the trade competition of these latter. The 
Japanese, however, were fully alive to the advantages of competition, and 
had no wish to exclude the Taiwan Chinese from Japan just to humour 
the Dutch. This hint of another Mongol Invasion was therefore not 
taken very seriously, especially as the English, when asked about it, 
disclaimed all knowledge of the matter.(°) 

On July 11th, the Hollanders were told to make room at Deshima for 
the English, who were to be allowed to live there till further orders came 
from Yedo. Caesar protested bitterly against this, but his protests were 
overruled, and he was compelled to allot three warehouses for use of the 
English.(5”) It would appear that the Governor subsequently changed his 
mind, as the English never left their ship, and were not allowed to 
land. Meanwhile the letter from the Dutch prisoners at Taiwan, which 
the English had brought thence, was handed over to the Hollanders after 
the Japanese had been informed of the contents.(®8) 

On July 16th, the interpreters came to Caesar, asking him for a descrip- 
tion of the religions professed by the English, Dutch and Portuguese and 
the difference between them, to which he answered ;—“ That we and the 
English were reformed Christians who prayed to the Lord God alone, and 
to no one else; whilst on the contrary, the Portuguese and the French 
were Roman Catholics, or Papists as they were commonly called ; these 
latter besides praying to God, also sought spiritual comfort from numerous 
Saints, in whose Honour they had many images made of wood, copper 


(56) Deshima Dagh-Register, 1673, under July roth. Cf. Paske-Smith p. 72. 

(57) MS. Deshima-Dagh Register, 1673. July r1th. 

(58) Jdem. and English account. The letter is printed on p. 329-330 of the Batavian Dagh- 
Register 1673. This year the Japanese broke the seals of all Dutch letters and read them—or tried 
to—whereas in 1672 they had left them unopened. 
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or stone, in their Churches, and they prayed to those whom these images 
represented.” Not being content with this, the interpreters asked for the 
names of some of the chief Saints, and were told “Sta. Maria, St. 
Francisco, St. Dominico, Juan Baptista, Antonio de Padua.” After writ- 
ing these names down, they took their leave.(5?) 

On July 17th, two Dutch vessels arrived from Batavia bringing news of 
the outbreak of war with England and France and that “ practically the 
whole of our beloved Fatherland had been captured by the French,— 
mainly through shameful treachery if rumour was to be believed.” 

Whilst the Hollanders were still busy reading the letters from Batavia, 
for news of the war, they were annoyed by the interpreters who came 
pestering them with questions as to why “the English had flown a flag 
with a cross in it yesterday and today ; whether or not it was a Portuguese 
flag, and what difference there was between the English and Portuguese 
flags; I told them that the English had a cross in the four-square 
of their great flag, whilst the Portuguese had one diagonaily across 
from the corners, in the middle of which they usually had an image of 
some kind of a Saint painted.(®°) Not being able to grasp this thoroughly, 
they asked for a drawing thereof, which I gave them, together with a 
representation of the arms of the Prince of Orange. Several foolish ques- 
tions(®!) were then asked about this ; why we flew a flag of red, white and 
blue ; and what was the origin thereof; how it happened that sometimes 
the red or blue in one ship’s flag, was much darker or lighter than that in 
another’s etc. All this I had to resign myself to answer with patience, 
although I had plenty of other things to attend to, until finally they 
left,’’(§2) 

The Governor now sent orders to both the English and Dutch captains 
to forbear from hostilities in Japanese waters or in the open sea, The 
English, as the weaker party, naturally promised this readily enough, but 
the Hollanders made bitter protests against it. They were prepared to 
observe the peace in neutral Japanese waters, but they violently objected 
to giving the English a free pass to Bantam, “ the more so since we have 
now been treacherously attacked three times within a few years, by this 


(s9) Jdem. Cf. English Account, for similar questions put to them. 

(60) This is rather curious, as the flag described here was not the proper Portuguese flag at all, but 
that of the Burgundian Cross or ‘‘ ragged staff,”” which was the banner of the Spanish Netherlands, 
and more particularly that of the Dunkirk corsairs. The flag of the Portuguese in the Indies was 
usually the red Cross of Christ on a white ground. 

(61) MSS. ‘* sottelycke vraagen.”’ 

(62) Deshinia Dagh- Register July 17-18, 1673- 
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English King.”(63) Eventually the Hollanders were compelled to sign 
under protest. 

After this nothing of interest happened until the 7th August when the 
interpreters brought Caesar “the much hoped-for and expected tidings 
that the Emperor and the Councillors [Rdju] had absolutely forbidden the 
English to come and trade with Japan, not only for the present but for the 
future : which news had been told to the Englishman who had shown him- 
self greatly upset thereat.” They added that this decision was solely on 
account of the King being married with a Portuguese Princess,—‘ so it 
seems certain that the French who are of the same Religion as the 
Portuguese will never be permitted to trade here,”—and that the Bakufu 
at Yedo was very pleased with the behaviour of the Dutch, especially in 
warning them of the coming of the English and so forth. “I can only 
hope,” added the sceptical Caesar, “that this last is not merely one of 
their usual polite falsehoods.” () 

Shortly after this, the interpreters came to ask all about Java; its situa- 
tion, size, length, population and so forth, and also the situation of 
the Dutch and English in Bantam. These questions were renewed next 
day, and Caesar’s patience was sorely tried in giving them detailed 
answers. (®) 

Finally on the 6th September the Return set sail. The chief interpreter 
came to Deshima in the evening and told Caesar that,—“ Outside the bay, 
in case the Englishman should try to play any tricks, the Governor had 
massed 100 large and 400-500 small boats, filled with soldiers and muni- 
tions ; all these men wore armour, and in order to conceal this they had a 
white kimono over the top; each man had likewise a band round his head, 
and two swords at his side, so that if the Englishman had shown the least 
hostility, he would have been boarded and destroyed,—notwithstanding 
they were assured that he had neither. powder nor shot on board the ship, 
as this was first given back to them when past the Papenberg......” ‘‘ From 
this foregoing narration,” writes Caesar sarcastically, “it can clearly be 
seen what boundless generosity, and how great a courage, infuses. the 
hearts of this pig-headed nation,—over which fact I need not now 
discourse any more.” (°) 


(63) Caesar’s History was weaker than his indignation. The first Dutch war of 1653-4 was 
fought by Cromwell, and Charles II was blameless. 

(64) Jdem. 7th August. 

(65) Jdem, 7-8th August. 

(66) Jdem. 6th September. Caesar had another outburst on the occasion of the celebrated Suwa 
Matsuri or Suwa festival at Nagasaki on 27th October, ard describes how they were compelled to 
watch ‘‘a lot of monkey play and juggling tricks, altho’ we had plenty of other business to attend 
toy 
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After quitting Japan, the Return sailed to Macao, as she could not make 
Bantam without the risk—or rather certainty—of being taken by the 
Dutch squadron blockading that port. The Portuguese were not very 
pleased at her arrival, but she eventually secured some kind of a trade, 
and proceeded thence to Siam in 1674.(67) Peace having now been 
restored with Holland, from there she was consigned to Surat, and thence 
to England which she reached in 1675, when her Odyssey was ended at 
last. 

The English accounts are unanimous in blaming the Dutch for the 
failure of the enterprise, but the opposition of the Hollanders was quite 
natural under the circumstances, and doubly justified by the war of 1672- 
4.(68) Had the English been in their place, they would have done exactly 
the same. In the seventeenth century—and no doubt today to some 
extent—all was fair in mercantile competition no less than in love and 
war. But on the other hand, I doubt if the views of the Dutch influenced 
the decision of the Bakufu to any great extent. They were resolved to 
keep the Empire as it was, for the maintenance of peace, and for the 
supremacy of the Tokugawa family. No opinions of merchants—the 
lowest class of mankind in their view—would have moved them very 
greatly, and had they been inclined to grant the English renewed trade, 
they would have done so in spite of the machinations of the Dutch to the 
contrary. This much is clearly proved by their protection of the Taiwan 
Chinese, against whom the Dutch fought and intrigued far more bitterly 
than against the English, but with no results whatever. In view of the 
situation in Japan at that period, the English attempt was foredoomed to 
failure, and therein lay the key to the position rather than in the hands of 
the traders at Deshima. 


b. Troubles with the Japanese authorities. 

The company’s trade in these years began to show signs of the effect of 
the imposition of the Zaxatée Handel or Shihd Shobai in 1672, but the 
profits were still very respectable. In July, 1673, news reached Deshima 
of a great fire which had occurred at Kioto in the previous month; and 
Caesar wrote in his diary,—‘ I fear that this will prove a hindrance to the 


(67) Dagh-Register, Batavia, 1674. Papers over the Return’s stay at Macao are still preserved 
in the India Office, London, She had to lie some miles from the city at the Taipa anchorage in order 
not to arouse the suspicions of the Chinese. 

(68) War had been declared by Charles IJ in March, 1672 on the flimsiest pretexts. The general 
wish in England then was ‘to shatter our proud foreign foes, and give Mynheer a bloody nose,” but 
on this occasion it was we who got the bloody nose, and pedce was warmly welcomed by both sides 


in 1674. 
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Honourable Company in its forthcoming sales, which may the Lord God 
be mercifully pleased to forbid.’’ One bright spot in the prospect was 
that the Taiwan Chinese were rumoured to be bent on attacking all Japan- 
bound Chinese and Tonquinese shipping; this would naturally have a 
good effect in reducing the fierce Chinese competition,—“ which God 
grant’? wrote Caesar in another spasm of piety.() 

On July 17th there arrived the first two ships of the year, Muysenburgh 
and Laaren with a total cargo of about fl. 472,370. Both of these ships 
were unladen within a few days. The Japanese wanted to make the 
Dutch sell the cargoes already received, without waiting for the arrival of 
the other ships. Caesar strongly protested against this and eventually had 
his way, being allowed to wait for the arrival of the next opperhoofd, 
Johannes Camphuys, before commencing the sale. The Governor, 
Okano Nagokuro, frankly admitted that he was a “‘ greenhorn”’ in matters 
of trade, and deliberately left everything to be decided by the interpreters 
and the Nagasaki Municipality,—whose decisions, needless to say, were 
never unduly favourable for the Dutch. On the 31st July the news was 
broken to the Hollanders that the trade would be conducted in the same 
way as in the previous year, under the Shih Shobai.(?) 

Caesar protested bitterly against this, but to no avail. The chief inter- 
preter suggested that the best way of meeting this threat, was to send only 
two or three ships next year, instead of the usual six or seven. He 
pointed out that as long as the Hollanders came with so many ships, the 
Japanese could scarcely be expected to take their protestations that they 
were losing money very seriously. Caesar replied that the Company was 
far too honourable to do such a base thing as that; even tho’ badly 
treated, they would still turn the other cheek ;—a shining contrast, as he 
pointed out, to the Taiwan Chinese, who (out of annoyance for the set- 
backs they had experienced in 1672) not only did not come to Japan at 
all this year, but robbed innocent junks bound thither.(°) Actually, of 
course, Jan Compagnie was not so altruistic as Caesar made out. The 
real reason the Dutch continued to send many ships was that they badly 
needed the Japanese gold and copper,—especially in view of the war. It 
was more profitable for them to take away large cargoes at a (compara- 


(x) This hope was not fulfilled. ‘lhe Taiwan Chinese junks came, tho’ late in the year, at the 
end of September. They brought with them some Japanese who had been shipwrecked on Formosa, 
and who were at once thrown into prison at Nagasaki for transgressing the law against leaving the 
country. 

(2) Deshima Dagh-Register, 1673.—July 31st. 

(3) Idem. 
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tively) small profit than to export small cargoes at a large profit, since the 
real gains of the Japan trade were derived from the money made on 
disposing of the gold and copper in India.(4) 

On the 6th of August the chief interpreter came to Deshima and told 
Caesar that there was a difference of opinion amongst the merchants about 
the way of conducting the trade. Those of Osaka, Kidtd, Sakai and Yedo 
had petitioned the Bugy6 that it might be conducted as last year, under 
the Shihd Shobai. The Nagasaki municipality, on the other hand, had 
(so he said) requested that the foreigners should be allowed to sell their 
goods at high prices. They argued that in such a case, both Chinese and 
Hollanders would return the next year with great quantities of goods 
thereby lowering the prices; if, on the other hand, the 1672 system was 
continued, then they would come with only a very few ships, hence 
causing a general rise in prices and the ruin of Nagasaki. The Governor 
forwarded the petitions to Yedo fora decision.(®) On September 14th the 
Dutch drew up a petition asking for the abolition of the Shiho Shdbai, and 
the lowering of the price of the gold koban. 

In consequence of the war 1672-4, there was a shortage of silver money 
(usually exported from Europe) at Batavia, and consequently the Gover- 
nor-General on 22nd April, 1673 issued a proclamation, authorising the 
use of Japanese gold kobans as legal tender, at a rate of czvca nine rix-dol- 
lars to one koban.(*) Naturally the demand for kobans at Nagasaki was 
greater than ever as a result of this step, and the Dutch made strenuous 
efforts to get the price lowered, but without avail. Their petition had 
been drawn up with the advice and sanction of the Daikwan, Heizo, 
(‘ Phesodonno’ the Dutch called him), but its presentation was postponed 
tillthe arrival of Camphuys. Meantime the Japanese put the Hollanders in 
rather an awkward position, by making repeated inquiries as to the price 
obtained by them for the kobans they exported to Java, Indo-China and 
India. Caesar at first tried to put them off with evasive answers, but 
eventually he had to confess that, although the koban was usually sold as 
merchandise and not circulated as money, yet it fetched civco nine 
rix-dollars at Batavia, 17-18 in Bengal and on the Coromandel coast 
“something rather more.” After this, it is not very surprising that the 


(4) Cf. remarks on imports and exports in Section II. 

(5) Jdem. 6th August. Another entry about this time gives us a glimpse of XVIIth century 
Japanese justice :—‘‘ Today [21st July] three incendiaries were executed, as well as a small boy of six 
years old who was the oldest son of one of these three; two of them were crucified, including the 
father of this child, the other one and the child being beheaded. Before that the father was crucified, 
his little son was executed in front of his eyes.” 

(6) Dagh-Register van’t Casteel Batavia, Anno 1673, under 14th March and 22nd April. 
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Japanese took no further notice of the request for a reduction of the 
price.(7) 

Meanwhile, on August 16th, the Axpeztment had arrived from Siam 
with a cargo worth fl. 123,608. She was followed by the Beemster 
and Spaanbrock carrying the new ofperhoofd, Camphuys, and a cargo 
of fl. 675,962. They brought news of the loss of the provinces of 
Gelderland, Utrecht, and Overijssel to the French invaders of Holland, 
and of the ‘‘Coxinder’s”’ piracies in the China seas on junks bound 
for Japan.(8) 

On 26th August, news arrived from Yedo that the Shiho Shobai 
instituted in 1672 was to be continued, and that the Hollanders must sell 
their goods at the prices put on them by the mercantile “ ring” of the five 
Shogunal Towns.(9) On September 13th, the official appraisers came with 
the interpreters to obtain samples of all the Dutch goods with a view to 
fixing the price at which they were to be sold. The Daikwan also came 
along to purchase musk on behalf of the Roju, which after a great deal 
of haggling he bought at two taels the cats below the market price. 
“ But,” observes Caesar, “it seems that the Japanese have finally laid 
aside all sense of honour and decency, whilst we perforce must dance to 
their piping in everything.” However, he got Heizo to promise to 
intercede with the Bugyod to allow the Dutch to sell their goods a little 
higher than at the price fixed by the appraisers. A similar promise was 
obtained from the four machitoshiyori or Mayors of Nagasaki, after these 
had been duly entertained at Deshima with ‘‘a banquet, red wine and 
distilled waters.” 

On September 15th, the interpreters came with news of the prices 
fixed on the goods by the official appraisers. They were found to 
be about as bad as the previous year’s, and the interpreters informed 
Caesar that no appeal could be made against them, but that the Dutch 
were at liberty to take away their goods if they did not like them,— 
“which was bitter for us to hear.” Caesar therefore accepted the prices 
under protest, but asked the machitoshiyori to use their influence with 
the Bugyo to get better prices for the next lot of goods to be sold, 
which they consented to do. Next day Heizo returned, saying that 
as a result of his intercession with the Governor, this functionary had 
consented to allow the ray-skins to be sold at 35 taels the 100, instead 


(7) Dagh-Register, Deshima, 1673. August 20 and erst. 
(8) Jdem. August 16th. The last ship of the year the Buren (or Buiren) arrived on Sept. 1st. 
(9) Yedo, Kidtd, Osaka, Sakai and Nagasaki. 
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of 27 taels as had previously’ been arranged.(19) 

The remaining sales were fixed for October, and the prices were 
likewise decided on the above system, “so that the Company’s costly 
cargoes are sold to the great advantage of the Governor and to the 
great disadvantage of the Company.” On the 19th Caesar was told 
to bring the annual presents for the Nagasaki Bugyd, Daikwan, and 
other officials at eight o’clock on the following morning. Hereon his 
indignation exploded, and he wrote in his diary “it seems they cannot 
get their presents quick enough... and one can rightly say that the old 
Honour of the Japanese has in these times sunk into a shameless 
greed.” Next day accordingly the Hollanders went the rounds with 
their presents. ‘The Governor accepted his saying it was a fine day, 
and when we got outside, his Secretary congratulated us on the fact 
that his master had been so kind (whereas on the contrary he had 
looked as black as thunder).”(!!) 

On September 26th, the second show-day was held, and _ prices 
fixed for the goods to be sold at the second sale. These proved to 


be as low as those fixed for the first lot of goods, although “the silk 


was all of the best quality and worth much more than the last lot 
sold; which clearly shows that the goods are not priced according 
to their worth or value, but simply according to the Governor’s 
caprice.” Direct protests were forbidden, and indirect advances 
through the Nagasaki toshiyori were of no more avail as the Bugyo 
said that he had orders from Yedo to appraise the goods at the same 
rate as in 1672. 

That the results after all were not so damaging to the Dutch, will be 
seen from a perusal of Appendix IV zzfra; although when the six vessels 
which left Nagasaki on October 29th arrived in Batavia a month later 
with a cargo of nearly two and a half million florins, the Chronicler 
observed that there was a profit of “only 65 per cent.”(!2) Next year, 
however, the Dutch really did begin to feel the pinch, and had something 
to complain about. ‘The six ships which went to Nagasaki in that year 
brought back Camphuys with news of the “ bad trade, and the outrageous 
exactions of the Governor and interpreters, theft of goods and other similar 


(xo) On this date Caesar gave the interpreters a drawing of a fsuda, or sword-guard, which 
a Governor in Tonquin wanted made in Japan. The Bugyo considered that it came within the 
category of arms, the export of which was strictly forbidden, so refused to allow it to be made. I 
only insert this here as it throws an interesting sidelight on the renown which the Japanese sword- 
smiths and metal workers enjoyed throughout Asia. 

(11) Deshima Dagh-Register, September 20th, 1673. 

(12) Batavian Dagh-Register 1673 under November 28th. 
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unbearable things against which we had no remedy.”(!3) The result was 
that the profits had dwindled to 30 per cent and threatened to go still 
lower. The definite decline of the Dutch trade had in fact begun, but 
although the huge profits were things of the past, the commerce still 
continued to be profitable for many years; Jan Compagnie might—and 
did—complain, but he never carried out his threat of abandoning 
Deshima, and this in the long run proved to be to the lasting advantage of 
both nations. 


(13) Batavian Dagh-Register 1674, December sth and 8th. This thieving was a standing 
grievance with the Hollanders. It reached its climax in these years. In the 1672 Dagh-Register, 
we read how the Dutch set a trap to catch the thieves, with some of their own sailors in ambush. 
They caught the robbers red-handed, and a free-for-all fight ensued in which several on both sides 
were laid out for dead, and most of the participants covered with blood. Amongst the former was 
one of the unfortunate survivors from the Cuylendurgh, who had just reached Nagasaki after a 
voyage of 18 days in an open boat. Another was a“ simple boy’ (nationality unspecified) who was 
half-killed with a blow on the back of the head as he was looking on. Asa result of this fracas six 
Hollanders were arrested, and only released after a great deal of trouble, and having suffered the 
indignity of having their hands bound. In 1673 the situation was little better, and it reached its 
height in 1674. 


India Office, London. 
0. C. 3852. [A° 
1673) [Vol.: 34]. 


[APPENDIX J] 


Letter of Captain Limbrey on trade in 
Taiwan 1672 


Honourable Sir, 

Amidst a flood of miseries it is more then a drop of 
consolation to meet with some opportunity of present- 
ing my service, and communicateing some thoughts to 
my friends amongst whom if I make bold to please 
[=place] your Honr, I hope it will be thought no 
presumption. I question not but you will receive fuller 
and better Account of affaires in these parts from other 
hands, then I can give you, for indeed I am ina very 
bad capacity to write, being newly recovered of that 
dangerous and devouring desease of A flux and feavour 
with which I lay strugling a whole month, in a 
desperate Condicion, but God hath been pleased yet 
to lengthen out my time, and I hope he hath desi- 
gned it in mercie to mee, and that all my sufferings 
and losses will thro his providence and ffartherly 
goodness prove medicinall and advantageous to mee in 
the end. 

However [ shall trouble your Honr: with a short 
and cursory Acct of the unhappy Japan voyage 
(though without trouble to myself I cannot relate it). 
On the roth June 1672 I set saile in company with ye 
feeturne and a small jonk(!) from Bantam, and it 
pleased God to bless us with a prosperous passage to 
Tywan where we arrived the 16 July following; yet in 
this world all prosperity has its alloy, and in our 
said passage wee had our affliction in the loss of Mr. 
David Stephens (the Intended Chiefe for Japan) who 
died the 29th June, hee had complayned for three 
dayes of some Indisposition but was struck with death 
(being taken speechless with strange convultions all 
over his body) before wee could perceive him to be 
[ill]. Through some unhappy animosities that sprung 
up after his death ; but I forbare to reflect upon them, 
all new designes have their difficulties and fates that 
attend them and with many such we found ours 
incumbred, we Anchored at first in the S. Road of 
Tywan ; a very bad road not a place to doe any _buisi- 
ness in which was a sad occation of the loss of much 
time—being a weeke before our Letters went ashoare 
and a weeke more before wee heard from Mr. Delboe 


(1) i.e. The Camzel which was destined to pilot them to Taiwan and Japan. oth of June was. 
O. S, date. N. S. date 2oth. 
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that went ashoare (who succeeded Mr. Stephens in the 
cheife ship for Japan). ‘The King of Tywan(?) gave 
him a splendid reception and his Cheife Minister of 
State was not wanting to complement him with many 
Expressions of Kindness ; all this ffortnights time wee 
lay in danger of loosing our ship every day through 
the uncertainty of weather and insecurity of the Road, 
but wee were now ordered to goe to ye Piscadores 16 
leagues from this place, haveing China Pilots sent of to 
us, and great hopes of a sudden dispatch, Mr. Delboe 
having procured juncks from the King to meet us their 
[szc], and to transport our goods to Tywan. 

July 30 wee set saile and the 3d August got into the 
harbour Pekou a very safe and secure harbour, but it 
was the 1oth before Mr. Delboe arrived with two 
smale junks, haveing a promise of 3 great joncks more 
to follow, which arrived the r2 ditto, but they were to 
hall ashore and trime before they would take in any 
goods, so that it was the 21 of this August before they 
were laden. Thus did time runne away to the ruine 
of our maine designe, and the 5 or 6 days proposed at 
Bantam for dispatch of affaires here amounted to soe 
many weekes and now Mr. Delboe and ye Councell 
takeing into considerations the lateness of ye yeare, 
and ye moonsoon’s near expirations, our voyage to 
Japan was concluded unfeasible, and it was resolved 
that wee should continue in the Harbour till next 
Monsoones ; the Company had reed: strange informa- 
tion of this place, as if all the Sugar and Skinns which 
the Island affords considerable quantities off, would 
bee at their devotion, but wee found otherwise of it, 
and doe admire with what reason any man could 
dreame of such a thing, for the King of Tywan ingrose 
all those comodities to his pticular use, with which he 
drives an advantagious trade to Japan, sending yearly 
14 or 15 juncks ; whereas wee thought to fill our ships 
with these comodities, wee could not procure soe much 
Sugar as for the necessary provision of the ship, and 
this brought into consideration another weighty 
business which wasthis. ‘The Councell supposeing our 
ship sufficient to transport the Japan cargo, were will- 
ing to dismiss one ship to save charges and made an 
offer to the Experiment to goe to Japan, but upon a 
strickt examination of ye Cargo, being in cerca 300 
tunns it was to much for her to take in, soe it fell to 
the Returne’s lot to weight one(?) that designe and the 


(2) Cheng Ching, son of the great Cheng Kung, or Koxinga as he was called by the 
Europeans. Kuxinga had died soon after his conquest of the island in 1652, and was succeeded by 
his son, whom the Dutch and English likewise called Koxinga. 

(3) wait on. 


(as ) 


Lixpertment was intended for the Coast and home; 
these affaires thus settled I must returne to give an 
account of the 3 juncks on one of which Mr. Delboe 
tooke passage for Tywan, and sailed the 22d August 
out of this harbour with very faire weather, but this 
night arose a very great storme at N° and N :° b. W. in 
which one of the juncks that nad the better part of the 
Tywan cargo in her, was lost on a sand nere Tywan 
and little or nothing of those goods ever Recovered. 

Now all the Business that lay before me was to gitt 
the Axperiment in a readiness to saile, which was 
soone done, by getting our water and ballance(4) on 
board, expecting orders every day to saile to the 
Coast,(°) but wee lay long in a languishing condition 
without any newes or orders what to doe. 

From the latter end of August wee had smale winds 
northerly and calmes to the zoth September when the 
monsoones set in with great violence, haeving con- 
tinuall stormes soo that I could not imagine what the 
Issue of it would be when I considered the great Elapse 
of time and Eminent hazard of looseing our voyage to 
the Coast. October 4th ye evening (proveing indif- 
ferent good weather) Mr. Baron, Mr. Gibbon, Mr. 
Ramsden (all of the Councell) tooke passage on a small 
junck to Tywan resolving our dispatch. Ditto the 5th 
wee recd: letters from Tywan, but had not one lyne 
in Relation to our Dispatch or any notice what goods 
I might expect. These letters informed us of a said 
[sad] disaster befallen a Dutch ship bound for Japan 
that was cast away about Kelang (a Garrison belong- 
ing to the King of Tywan on the N° end of Formosa) 
the men some say to bee drowned, some killed and 
some escaped in their boats and got to Japan, but the 
whole cargo was made a prey to those devouring 
Harpers,(®) she was richly laden and some of her 
goods(7). . . Thr° the Extremity of the weather wee 
were still hindred from those advises wee longed for 
from Tywan till the 22d October, when arrived two 
great juncks of the Kings bringing us 311 chests of 
Copper, and orders to saile for the North Road of 
Tywan to receive dispatches there for Bantam, their 
thoughts of sending us to the coast being altred by 
Reason of the great loss of time wee had suffered, and 
for other reasons best knowne to themselves; the 
Experiment had been many daies ready to saile and 


al 


(4) ballast. 


(5) Coast of Coromandel. 
(6) Harpies. This refers to the loss of the Cuylenburgh, described in full in Section II of this 


present work. 


(7) apparently some words are missing here as the context makes no sense. 
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this copper was soone taken in, but then the Northen 
stormes set in soe violently againe, that it was impos- 
sible for usto gett out of the harbour till the 12 
November when it pleased God to send us a faire day 
or two (otherwise ye danger of going to the N° Road 
had been very great) soe got under saile and arrived 
at said N° Road the 13 in the afternoone; wee tooke 
in about 114 chests more of copper, some 70 Pecull of 
alhune(8) and a few cannesters of China Roots witha 
present from the King to the Company. 

Before I leave this place I shall make bold to give 
your Honour some Account thereof, according to my 
slender abilitie and small experience haveing never set 
my foot ashoare, wherein if your Honr: meet with 
some tautologies I beg your pardon for it; and first I 
shall begin with that which most concerns mee in 
relation to my imployment, by given mee(9) to under- 
stand something of the roads and harbours belonging 
to this place; the S° Road is very insecure and 
dangerous and not to be trusted but in case of 
necessity, for business is dispatched in it as before 
hinted and the N° Road is some what better and is soe 
called because ships ride in it only in the N° 
monsoone, and for the like reason the S° Road is so 
denominated ; here is smooth water and goods may 
bee laden and taken on board waiting opportunities of 
weather, but the Dutch had ships forced out of it by the 
extreamity of weather and have lost severall ships in 
these Roades ; as I have been informed the harbour of 
Pehou is a very safe place to ride in, but the distance 
of it from Tywan breeds great inconveniences, and the 
uncertainty of weather in these parts is such that noe 
one can rationally propound or fix any time for 
dispatch of the least business here ; and had wee been 
rightly informed before of these things, wee had 
certainely avoyded much of these miseries that have 
befallen us and not have been disapointed of our Japan 
voyage. 

The people are generally poore and discontented 
and kept in subjection by a high hand; they came 
here with a numerous Armie only with swords in their 
hands to conquer, and mouths to devour other men’s 
labour,@°) which has occationed all provisions to be 
very deare but time may mend this; the King is the 
only Merchant and with the comodities of this place, 
and some few China goods as silks etc. divers?) a 


(9) ze. giving you (?). 

(10) This refers to Koxingas invasion of Formosa and the capture of Fort Zeelandia from the 
Dutch in 1661-2. Cf. my article in 7vans: Jap. Soc :, London 1927. Vol. XXIV. 

(1x) should be ‘ drives.’ 


(12) current(?). 
(13) Paracelles. 
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profitable trade to Japan which furnishes him with 
money to maintaine his Armie, and is the best prop ot 
his Kingdome, so that there is little hopes of shareing 
with him in these comodities, though I understand 
before our comeing away that he had by Articles 
promised a third part of them to the Compy at the 
price Qurr:(12) but that generous termes makes it a 
dubious contract and such is the treachery and base- 
ness of these Chineses that I feare this agreement will 
evaporate and come to nothing ; they have some small 
trade to Cochin China, Cambogia and of late to 
Manilas, but whither their trade to China (which is but 
a stolen trade) may improve so as to make the place 
worth the Company settling a ffactory at it, may well 
be suspected, being at present a sad markett; if it 
should, I humbly conceive, the trade will be best 
managed by small vessells such as may goe over the 
Barr on which their is at present as I am informed 11 
or 12 foote water. 

November 1g in the morning we set saile, Mr. Peter 
Cooke who went on the 2xperiment to Tywan for the 
recovery of his health being on board us againe to 
returne for Bantam, but in a dying condition, being 
quit [sic] worne out with a consumption. the 21st we 
were of the Bay of Marran and the 28 at night fell 
thro’ Aynam when it pleased God to take Mr. Peter 
Cooke out of this world, the next day wee made 
Jinkosa and soe went betweene the Pararel(!*) and the 
Maine ; the 30 wee had sight of the Islands of Candore 
and Dec: 1st had sight of Pulo ‘Timon, the 7 ditto wee 
entered the straits of Banca; now grew neere that 
great danger which wee little suspected ; the 9 ditto 
wee had sight in the afternoone of eight ships lying in 
the narrowest of the straits, and proveing little wind 
wee came to an Anchor ; the next morning wee made 
them Dutch collors, and haveing noe notice or suspi- 
tion of a warr so soone againe with them, a little past 
none [noon] wee weighed, the streame setting to the 
S° ward and towed our ship towards them; and when 
[we] had past two or three of them, being surrounded 
with them, they began to fire at us, soe came to an 
anchor and sent our boates a board to know the 
Reason of it but they still continued firing at us, when 
being in the midst of them without a breath of wind 
to worke our ship, and all possibility of saveing: the 
ship being gone, were forced to yield to this miserable 
necessity ; it has bin the sting of all my troubles that I 
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should fale into such a condition as not to be able to 
make any defence of the ship, which had wee a gaile 
of wind or sea-roome wee might have done; and 
circumstances quite alter and put a new fate upon all 
actions for being incompassed by a fleet, at an anchor, 
and noe wind to help us, all hopes were taken away 
and then the effect of a resistance had only amounted 
to the loss of many mens lives, with a dispare(!*) 
of any advantage, though I should have bin glad if 
God had seene it good for mee not to have outlived 
such a misfortune; 4 of these ships were togeather when 
the Hanzrbal was taken, to which were added a Vice 
Admirall and two considerable men of warr more and 
one Merchant man in Company which made up the 8 
ships aforesaid.(®) 

‘Thus have I breifly descry [b] ed our troublesome 
voyage, with the last tragicall act of it; he is very 
ignorant and inexperienced in the world, who expects 
to live in it without trouble, seeing that man is bound 
to it as natuerall as sparks fly upwards, and all thing[s] 
here tend to corruption; not only p{ar]ticular men, 
but whole states and Kingdomes, and the whole world 
must have its finall desolution ; ther is nothing but a 
Principle that overcomes the world can render a man 
unshaken amidst these revolutions and concussions. 
God (I hope) who hath kept my head above the water 
in such a sea Of troubles, will confirme me to the end 
that my faith and trust in him as my Sheet-Anchor 
may never faile; but I feare least I should be tedious, 
and therefore I shall not trouble your Hon: much 
more, only shall add a few lynes conce[r|ning the Zant 
in whose story [ cannot be very possitive, but accord- 
ing to my information please to accept it, she went to 
Tonqueene and left Mr. Gyffard etc: thereupon what 
termes I know not, she was desinged thence for 
Formosa and Japan but adventring late in the yeare 
met with great stormes and lost most or all ther masts 
and got in a sad condition to Maccau where she 
Refitted and intended for Bantam, and in her way 
fortunately touched at Jambee,(!®) where she was 
informed of a warr, and soe put without the straits of 
Banca and went to Japarra where said ship still 
lyes(47) Capt: Parrick with severall of his officers and 


(x4) despair. 

(15) a full account of the taking of the Baferiment will be found in the Batavia Dagh-Register 
for 1672. 

(x6) Jambi in Sumatra. 

(x7) ‘The Zant was blockaded in the harbour of Japara for over a year by the Dutch. She beat off 
one attack on her, and actually sunk one Dutch ship,—the Stompneus. Subsequently the Captain 
and most of the crew died, and this ship was eventually sold to the Rajah of Bantam in 1674 by the 
survivors. 
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seamen Died at [illegible] Captaine Collier lived not 
long after his misfortune, his Cheife and second Mates 
are dead also, and my two younger mates are dead and 
others of the Lxperzment men; who shall live to see 
better times God only knowes, wee are Prisoners of 
hope, God in due time send deliverance, a Peace would 
be a Resurrection to us, and I desire not soe much for 
my owne Interest as the welfare of our Nation, which 
certainely must be in danger when our Neighbours 
house is burning. I had almost forgott to tell one sad 
story, which is that the Jonck that went in Company 
with mee to Tywan returning back to Bantam was 
taken afore that Port, the Dutch lying with a constant 
fleet before said place. Mr. Barron was upon her and 
is now close prisoner in Batavia. I forebare all 
manner of newes to this place and the concerns thereof, 
for severall reasons, and shall not further trespass on 
your goodness. I have only more to present my 
humble service with due acknowledment of all your 
former favours wishing you all the blessings of peace 
with increase of riches and honour and what soe ever 
transends these to make up a compleat happiness Sir I 


remaine 
Your Honours most obliged Servant 
Wm Limbrey 
[P. S.] 


This letter I shall deliver into the hands of Capt: 
Barnes visser, Commander of the Gherichtighite(8) 
bound for Zeylone, who has promised (if it be not his 
lot to bring it to Suratt), to forward it to your hands ; 
he is a person to whome I am extremely engaged for 
his great civilities to mee during my two months 
imprisonment on board his ship. 

Bee pleased to give my due respects and service to 
Mr. Gray, Mr. James, Mr. Gyffard, Mr. Grigsby, Mr. 
Oxinden etc: Mr. Caspender and my brother Walter 
tender their humble service to your Honour. 

From on board the /vee Sea(!) in Batavia road 
September 16th, 1673. 


(x8) i.e. The Gerechtigheyt, skipper Barent Visscher, which sailed for Ceylon on Oct. 1st, 1673. 
(Dagh-Register : 1673). 

(19) i.e. Vrye Zee. The writer of this letter, Captain Limbrey of the Bxperiment, was probably 
a relation of the Captain Limbrey who had promised to aid Charles II to escape to France from the 
Dorset port of Charmouth, when Charles was a refugee after the battle of Worcester, The gallant 
Captain’s plans were spoiled by his wife who stole his breeches at the critical moment, thus prevent- 


ing him from leaving his house. 
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kiksarchief, The 
Hague. Japans 
Daghregister, 
(Archief Deshima). 
1673. July 


News of a ship. 


which is an English- 
man. 


(1) Kichiemon(?). 
(2) i.e, Atkins. 
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[APPENDIX II] 


Extract from the MS. Dagh- Register of 
Martinus Caesar, the opperhoofd, or 
chief, at Deshima, 9th July 1673. 


Sunday. 


g d° At about 8 o’clock in the morning received 
tidings from the Governor [Bugy6] that a Dutch ship 
had been sighted just off the shore, and at the same 
time received permission from His Honour to send 
one of our people to meet her. ‘This was delayed by 
the dawdling of the Interpreters (through the rain and 
strong southwest wind) until the said ship came sailing 
into the bay, whereupon we immediately dispatched 
thither the under-meérchant Adriaen Wichelhuysen and 
the assistant Pieter van der Vesten, with an advice- 
note, in order to collect the letters in the usual way. 
But before they had reached the first guard, Isaw from 
my lodging that it was an English ship, with the flag at 
the main, and forthwith informed the interpreters who 
were with me of this fact. Shortly afterwards we heard 
him fire 17 shots, and then another twelve. The gentle 
men who had gone out to meet her, on observing this, 
likewise informed the interpreters who were with 
them, and these at once rowed thither in a small boat. 
They made her anchor, and at the same time forbade 
further shooting ; whereupon the two other small boats 
went alongside, without any of the Japanese—far less 
of ours—going on board, albeit they were several times 
requested to do so. Our people had not spoken with 
them, but whilst the Interpreter Kitsiseymon(?) asked 
them one thing and another, ours had gathered as fol- 
lows ;—that the ship was named the Resorte [Return], 
come from London whence she had sailed in J. C. 1671. 
She had been at Bantam, and then for 1m months in 
the Pescadores; she would have come here last year 
but for the fact that the monsoon had expired. She 
had come thence now in 16 days, having had many 
northerly winds at sea. Two of their frigates had 
been in Taiwan at the time of her stay, whence one 
had gone to Tonquin and the other to Bantam. They 
expected here any day another two ships direct from 
London ; the master of this frigate was named John 
Acky ;(?) the ship was manned with 86 men; the 


We must send a 
Netherlander to 
the mustering in 
the English ship. 


cargo of the English 
ship. 


4 Bugyd come with 
orders: from the 
Governor. 


The English of the 
same belief as we 
elcr 
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captain’s name they had not heard, since he had’ not 
appeared on deck, likewise they had not heard for what 
purpose this ship had come here. These tidings 
sounded very strange to us. It seemed to me that the 
Japanese were somewhat perplexed. Time will show 
us what will come from all this. 

Shortly after noon, the Interpreters. came to tell me, 
on express order from the Governor, that one of our 
Netherlanders must go to the English ship with them, 
in order to carry out the examination, and to see 
whether all on board were Englishmen, or whether 
they might not include some Portuguese or other 
nationalities in their ranks,—all of which he was 
truthfully to declare as he should find it. They had 
been on board and mustered the crew; they could see 
little difference between us and them, (so they said), 
except that they could not understand them. Against 
this order of the Governor, I tried to excuse myself (in 
the presence of Messrs. Wichelhuysen and Beugholt) 
with all kinds of civil reasons, but it was of no avail ; 
this was an express order of the Governor and must be 
carried out,—the more so since I did not wish to give 
him any reason for dissatisfaction with the Company. 
Therefore (as being in a land of compulsion, where we 
cannot help ourselves) we resolved to send with them 
the assistant, Johannes de Paep, with orders to say and 
to do nothing whatever except just what the Japanese 
should order him ; meantime he might inquire after the 
men of the wrecked ship Cuylenburgh, and whether 
any Chinese junks were expected to come hither 
shortly. 

The Interpreters told me that the cargo of the 
English ships consisted of many woollen wares, such 
as,—broad-cloth, cloth-rashees, perpetuanos, camlet 
etc:, also quicksilver, vermillion, gallnuts, pepper, 
benzoin, dye-wood, blood-coral, a few pelanghs, 
gielangs and some linen.(?) They had not brought a 
thread of silk with them. Meanwhile four of the 
Governor’s buygdés(#) came to me on the Governor’s 
behalf, with the following orders and questions ;— 
firstly, the Governor had ordered that a Hollander 
must accompany them, to do everything which is 
described above. Secondly, the English had made 
known that they were of one and the same belief as the 
Hollanders; also, as we had said, their King was 
married with the daughter of Portugal, but they had as 
yet gotten no children by each other. In order to test 


ee EEE 
(3) This was quite correct. 
(4) strictly speaking, only the Governor was a Eugyo. His retainers were ordinary /atamzoto, 


but they were often styled Bugyo by the Hollanders in order to flatter their vanity. 
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this statement of theirs, that they were of the same 
belief as us, the Governor had given them [z. e. the 
interpreters] a Papistical Holy image, which the 
English captain must tread on with his feet, like the 
Chinese coming here annually do; they had brought 
with them this image for that purpose.(5) Thirdly, the 
English had said that they, like we, traded in Europe 
with those of France, Portugal etc; and I was asked 
whether this was so. Whereupon in order to avoid 
being subsequently accused of lying, or of concealing 
the truth, I answered on this wise, viz.,—that the 
inhabitants of our land, being merchants, certainly 
traded with England, France, Portugal etc., but that 
the Company itself had no dealings with any of these 
states whatsoever,—much less traded with them; 
neither did it do so with any European nation here in 
India. Being content with this answer, they arose, 
and thence proceeded on board of the Englishman, 
accompanied by the afore-mentioned de Paep. 

Late in the evening, long after the candles had been 
lit, the said de Paep rejoined us in the lodge, and 
reported as follows ;—that he had been on board the 
English ship, and was first ordered to follow the 
Bugy6s and Interpreters to the great cabin ; on coming 
there the Interpreter Itsirobe(®) spoke with the English 
captain, and told him that they had brought with them 
a certain image which he would have to tread on with 
his feet, (this image, so far as he could see, represented 
the crucified Lord Jesus in the lap of Maria,)—where- 
on the English chief had answered that he would do to 
the contentment of the Japanese, all the commands that 
they would make known to him; but he, (de Paep), 
thought that the Englishman had not well understood 
what was said to him, because the said interpreter had 
used a somewhat strange way of speech. The English 
chief was asked by the said interpreter what were the 
reasons why the Taiwan Chinese made war on the 
junks trading to Japan. He had thereupon answered 
that the poor trade, and the bad treatment which they 
had experienced at the hands of the Japanese, were the 
reasons therefor. After a short rest, order was given 
to muster the crew, and he, de Paep, was told to ask 
each man his name, in English. Also whether they 
were English, or whether they could speak no Dutch 
or Portuguese. This was all minutely noted down, 
and as it was dusk by the time the mustering was over, 
the aforesaid image was laid down on a straw mat on 


(5) This of course refers to the well known figure-treading, or /wsmiye, which has been so frequent- 
ly descrited by ancient and modern writers on Japan. 


(6) ze. Ich 


irobei. 
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the deck, and the said chief told to trample on it first 
with one foot, then with the other, and finally with 
both feet together, which was duly performed ; but he, 
de Paep, thought that as it was dark the chief did not 
know what sort of a thing it was. After these doings, 
he disembarked from the ship. 

Although he had only a short time between his 

Tidings gatnered. arrival on board and the mustering, yet he had 
gathered the following in answer. to his questions ;— 
The crew of the stranded ship Cuylendurgh had all 
been killed by the Chinese, and the goods from the 
ship carried to Hoksieuw [Fuchow]. The Nether- 
landers in Taiwan were very badly treated; he, the 
English chief, had a letter from them to give to the 
resident Netherlands chief here.(?) ‘The Chinese said 
they would not evade the Company’s ships, if they felt 
themselves strong enough, but they were chiefly bent 
on attacking the Tonquin junks bound for Japan. 
They had recaptured Amoy and Quemoy with their 
surrounding districts. 

Holland and France were on the brink of war, but 
England would stand by Holland in everything, 
according to the terms of the offensive and defensive 
alliance.(®) He had no news whatever of our expected 
ships. 

He was sent hither expressly from England, in order 
to make an embassy to the Japanese Emperor 
[Shogun]; this would have been done last year, but for 
the fact that he had been delayed so long in Taiwan 
and elsewhere, that the monsoon for getting here was 
past. He came now from Taiwan, and daily expected 
here another two ships from England. 

He maintained that the English would probably 
leave Taiwan inthe ensuing year, because they were 
very badly treated by the Chinese there. So far as he 
had understood, the Chinese were resolved to damage 
the Japanese in all ways they could think of, and might 
even launch an attack next year; but this was only a 
rumour amongst the common people. 

After this he, the English chief, had asked him, de 
Paep, that while the Chinese had complained so 
bitterly over the bad trade, how it had fared with the 

ent Company’s trade in the past few years; what the cargo 
ie eae Y of the Cuylenburgh really was, and how many ships 
if * had been here the last year. Whereon he had 


This letter, which makes very pathetic reading, is printed on p. 84 of the 1673 Batavia 
It is signed by rr menand women. These wretched captives had been prisoners 
The survivors were released on the Tartar 


(7) 
Dagh-Register. 
in Taiwan ever since Koxinga’s invasion in 1661-2. 
conquest of the island in 1683 and sent to Batavia via Siam. 

(8) Actually, of course, England joined France in declaring war on Holland.in March, 1672. 
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answered that the conditions of trade varied from year 
to year, and that two years ago it had been far more 
profitable than now; he did not know exactly what the 
cargo of the Cuylenburgh was, but estimated it at one 
and a half tons of gold; (®) six (4%) ship had come here 
last year, excluding Cuylenburgh. 


de Paep’s opinion Qn board the said English ship, he had found many 
about the muster. who knew Dutch, and doubted whether there were not 


three or four born Netherlanders amongst them; he 
had an idea he had seen some of them before. 


[APPENDIX III] 


Dagh-Register van ’t List of goods imported by the Dutch to 


Casteel Batavia 


Japan in 1672-4. 


Anno 1672. 
Au 1072 
In the Pynacker. 
(77th June) 1,459 lbs. of quicksilver. 


300 packages of Bengal silk. 
7,500 cattis of Tonquin silk in 150 packages. 
1,650 piculs of soumongyns(‘) in 33 packages. 
800 rolls of pelangs(4) in 2 chests. 
3,750 lbs. Florette yarn(*) in 26 packages. 
144% lbs. of Camphor Baros.(?) 
217 packages of assorted serges. 
1 chest with roo rolls of Bengal Armosins.(2) 
1,235 lbs. of cloves. 
51,330 Cattis of pepper. 
71,193 lbs. of Siamese dyewood. 
300 gunny bags. 
436 Japara(*) buffalo-hides. 
19,224 lbs. Bengal powder sugar. 
25 rolls of sample Bengal armosins.(*) 
12 rolls of satins. 
1 lacquered cabinet for sample. 
60 glass bottles. 
100 kiate planks, 


50 jaty\*) props. 


(9) 7. e. 186,000 guilders. Actually she was worth 209,056 guilders. Cf. Appendix IIT. 


(ro) 


Really seven. Cf. Appendix III. 


(1) all different kinds of silk piece-goods,—mostly of Tonquinese origin. Cf. Kaempfer. Vol I. 


P. 352. 
(2) 


Borneo. 


sometimes, called ‘camphire Borneo’ in Envlish records. Obtained from Sumatra and 


(3) Town onthe N. Coast of Java. The Dutch drew large supplies of timber, hides, etc. from 
the surrounding district. 


<4) 


Javanese teak. Kiate is another kind of Javanese wood. 


( 185 ) 


4 barrels of mom.(°) 
3 barrels of butter. 
3% awms of oil. 
5 ditto red wine. 
4 ditto brandy. 
1 box with 53 spectacles. 
15 hanging locks. 
1 chest with writing materials. 
1 chest of medicines. 
1 ditto of oils. 


Total fl: 324,336: 6: to. 


In the Beemster. 


(17th June) 2 chests of broadcloth. 
3 chests of cloth-rashees. 
1,916 lbs. of quicksilver in 26 chests. 
43,508 lbs. of Bengal silk in 298 bales. 
7,712% cattis Tonquin silk in'155 bales. 
198 packages of assorted serges. 
165% lbs: of camphor Baros. 
1,000 glass bottles in a chest. 
600 rolls of sumongyns in r2 packages. 
24 packes of Florette yarn,—or 3,504 lbs. 
151,666 lbs: of Bengal powdered sugar. 
53,010 cattis of pepper. 
50,807 lbs of Siamese dyewood. 
11,425 lbs of gumlac. 
6 troughs planted with medicinal herbs. 
1,105 jaty planks and 50 timber ramps. 
Total fl: 282,589: 9: 5. 


In the Stermeer. 


(17th June) 4 chests of broadcloth. 
3 ditto of cloth-rashees. 
2,121% lbs: of quicksilver in 30 chests. 
249 bales of Bengal silk. 
10,855 lbs: of Tonquin silk. 
1,000 lbs: of soumongyns in 20 packs. 
175 packages assorted serges. 
4,672 lbs: of Florette yarn. 
125 lbs: of camphor Baros. 
2,005 lbs. of gumlac.. - 
7,213 lbs. of namrak.(®) 
178,829 lbs: of Bengal powdered sugar. 
6,000 ray-skins in 20 packages. 
15 lbs: of Bengal cassia for a trial. 
6,747 cattis of sittauw.(®) 


(5) a kind of beer. 
(6) unidentified. 


IV 
( 186 ) 


58,565 lbs: of Siamese dyewood. 
70,220 cattis of pepper. 
3,140 lbs: of rompen.(®) 
1,096 Japara buffalo-hides. 
60 kiaty planks and 50 timber ramps. 
1 chest with writing materials. 
6 square troughs with medicinal herbs. 
Totaé fl: 322,817: 4: 8. 


In Kuylenburgh. (wrecked off Formosa 2/8/72). 


(17h June) 1,604 lbs: of vermillion and 50 lbs: ground d°. 
113 packages of assorted serges. 
5 ditto of cotton yarn, or 800 lbs. 
4,200 ray-skins.(’) 
1,496 ‘Tonquin Hockims.(8) 
200 bhasen.(g) 
16,400 cattis Tonquin silk. 
4,620 9/10 lbs: Bengal silk. 
2,400 lbs: of superfine cotton. 
1,314 lbs: of Florette yarn. 
120 lbs: of camphor Baros. 
24,400 lbs: of Siamese dyewood. 
53 packages of sittauw.(®) 
6,166 lbs: of cloves. 
3,048 lbs: of plain rompen.(®) 
5,0168 cattis of pepper. 
24,410 lbs: of sandal wood. 
13,110 lbs: of Putchuk.2°) 
27,051 lbs: of tin. 
7,790 Siamese deer-skins. 
645 cow and buffalo hides. 
420 antelope horns. 
2,001 lbs : of Rosmal,(!4) and 3 prospective glasses. 
104,448 lbs : of assorted powdered sugars. 
15 hanging locks. 
50 timber ramps. 
1 chest with stone retorts. 
Total fl: 209,056: 2: 13. 


In Udam. 


(17th June) 1,439% lbs: quicksilver. 
34,331 lbs : of Bengal silk. 


(6) unidentified. 

(7) this ray skin (Rhinobatus Armatus) was greatly used in binding the hilts of safana and 
other Japanese swords. The Japanese name for it is sasé. 

(8) silk piece-goods. 

(9) unidentified, but probably some sort of silk piece goods. 

(xo) Root of the costus tree ; medicinal herb used as a tonic. 

(11) or Storax Liguida. (Kaempfer. p. 353.) 


IV 
( 187 ) 


4,885% cattis of Tonquin silk. 
1,250 rolls of sumongyns. 
1,200 rolls of pelangs. 
124 lbs: of Camphor Baros. 
1,235 lbs: of cloves. 
51,205 cattis of pepper. 
74 packages of assorted serges. 
1 chest of Bengal armosins. 
300 gunny sacks. 
63,435 lbs : of Siamese sandal wood. 
190,603 lbs : of Bengal powdered-sugar. 
100 kiate. planks and 1 moerbalk.(?) 
5 wood troughs with medicinal herbs. 
50 timber ramps, some sailcloth etc : 
Total fl: 269,114: 12:— 


In the fluytship Buren. 
(73th July) 87,100 cattis of pepper. 
13,765 lbs: of sandalwood. 
16,650 lbs: of cassia. 
6,960 lbs: of borax. 
233 bales or 34,018 lbs: of Bengal silk. 
5,100% lbs: of quicksilver in 67 cases. 
47,036 lbs: of powdered sugar. 
562 Japara Buffalo-hides. 
345 lbs: of seed-lac. 
4 chests containing 59 rolls cloth-rashees. 
850 lbs: of vermillion. 
220 lbs: of camphor Baros. 
19 packages, containing 5,700 piculs of ray skins. 
156 packages of assorted serges. 
21 packages of 3,360 Ibs: of cotton yarn. 
7,950 lbs: of superfine cotton in 53 bales. 
133 packages of sittauw. 
3 chests with 274 basen. 
1,000 piculs of sumongyns in 20 packs. 
2 chests of soap. 
54,680 lbs : of alum. 
50 timber ramps. 
Total f]: 242,628: 7: 6. 


In the yacht Voorhout 


(13th July) 3 chests of broadcloth. 
36 cattis of camphor Baros. 
2,034% Ibs: of quicksilver. 
17,659 lbs: of candy sugar. 
2,3924 lbs: of sweet-wood. 
42 packages of assorted serges. 


(12) unidentified, but some kind of ship’s gear is. meant. 


IV 
( 188 ) 


2 packages of Bengal silk. 
6,000 Ibs: of refined cotton in 50 bales. 
100 packages of sittauw. 
5,520 lbs: of Putchuk in 20 bales. 
31,240 cattis of pepper. 
1,500 bundles of paddy and 50 timber ramps. 
Total £230,265 2 13: 7: 


In the fluyt Spandbroeck. 


(13th July) 48,620 cattis of pepper. 
3,800 lbs : of cloves. 
24,400 lbs : of sandal wood. 
6,100 lbs: of Caliature wood.@%) 
67,010 lbs : of powdered sugar in 309 chests. 
21,420 lbs: of Persian silk in 119 bales. 
22,192 lbs: of Bengal silk in 152 bales. 
2,336 lbs: of florette yarn in 16 bales. 
2,000 piculs of sumongis in 40 packs 
100 packages of sittauw. 
83 ditto with assorted serges. 
200 piculs of basen, in 2 chests. 
54 lbs: of camphor Baros. 
18 packages with 12,200 ray-skins. 
2 hogsheads of Spanish and 4 ditto French wine. 
2 barrels of butter and 3 hogshead of vinegar. 
4 barrels of beer and 33-awms of olive-oil. 
53-awms of red wine and 8 piculs of wax. 
121 pots of cocoanut oil. 
1 case of rosewater, and 7 pots of Bengal butter. 
1,184 lbs: of almonds. 
150 lbs: of currants and 84 lbs: of raisins. 
Total fl: 258,209: 16: 8. 
Grand total of cargoes of 8 ships sent in 1672... 
fl: 1,948,007: 12: 9. 


Dagh-Register van ’t B. 1573 
ey ia In the Laperiment.(4) 
(16th May) 110,195 lbs: of Bengal powdered sugar in 805 sacks. 
21,240 lbs: of Malacca tin. 
18,030 lbs: of Siamese dyewood. 
21,900 lbs: of Bengal silk in 150 bales. 
Total fl: 101,009: 12:- 8. 
In Laeren. 
(6th June) 3 chests of black broadcloth. 


(13) so called after the town of that name in Ceylon. ; 
(14) The Experiment had more cargo on board for Siam, where she was to pick up some hides, 
as those brought lately from Siam had been found to be unfit to be sent to Japan. (D. R. p. 124.) 


(6th June) 


(26th June) 


IV 
( 189 ) 


2 ditto of cloth-rashees. 
1 chest of crown rashees. 
892% lbs: of quicksilver. 
834 lbs: of Vermillion. 
146 bales of Bengal silk, or 21,316 Ibs: 
167 packets or 8,350 cattis of ‘lonquin silk. 
800 rolls of Tonquin pelangs in 2 chests. 
230 lbs: of camphor Baros. 
45,093 Ibs: of powdered sugar. 
20,000 lbs : of Siamese dyewood. 
Io packs containing 3,000 ray- skins. 
68 packs of assorted serges. 
3,625 lbs: of borax. 
4,600 lbs: of sandal wood. 
3,054 Ibs: of cloves. 
3,205 Ibs: of nutmegs. 
30,010 cattis of black pepper. 
18,765 lbs: of tin. 
3,100 assorted Japara buffalo-hides etc :— 
Totad fl: 163,141 : 18 :— 


In Wuysenburgh. 


3 chests with black broadcloth. 
2 ditto with cloth rashees. 
2 ditto with crown rashees. 
308 lbs: of vermillion. 
1,130 lbs: of quicksilver. 
23,988 lbs: of alum. 
308 bales, or 44,968 lbs : of Bengal silk. 
230 packages of 11,500 cattis Tonquin silk. 
3 chests of 1,200 rolls Tonquin pelangs. 
48,440 lbs : of powdered sugar. 
320 lbs: of camphor Baros. 
13,050 lbs: of Siamese dyewood. 
3,300 Cattis of yellow- paint. 
84 packages of assorted serges. 
3,625 lbs: of borax. 
8,000 lbs: of sandal wood. 
14,715 lbs: of caliature wood. 
4,252 tbs: of cloves. 
3,065 lbs: of nutmegs. 
74,740 cattis of black pepper. 
24,405 lbs: of tin. 
5,560 lbs: of gumlac. 
7,456 assorted Siamese and Japara hides. 
200 gunny bags, and 338 lbs: of momie. 
Total fl: 309,236: 13: 12. 


In the Beemster. 


3 chests of broadcloth. 


IV “ 
( 1g0 ) 


2 chests of cloth rashees. 
1 chest with crown-rashees. 
465% lbs: of quicksilver in 4 cases. 
462 lbs: of vermillion. 
1 chest with 1,120 bottles for oils. 
1 ditto with 310 lbs: of monne.(!5) 
313 bales or 45,698 Ibs. of Bengal silk. 
200 packs or 10,000 cattis of Tonquin silk. 
26 packs with 1,335% cattis of Chinese silk. 
3,500 piculs of sumongyns in 70 packets. 
1,300 bhasen(#5) in 13 chests. 
1 chest with 400 piculs of pelangs. 
2,300 rolls of Hockins in 23 packs. 
200 Ibs. camphor 
500 lbs. benzoin j Baros. 
24,400 lbs: of Malacca Tin. 
6,930 lbs: of sandal wood. 
19,285 lbs: of Siamese dyewood. 
23,550 lbs: of caliature wood. 
10,958 lbs: of red-earth in 49 boxes. 
86,702 lbs: of powdered sugar. 
2,470 lbs: of cloves. 
12,470 lbs: of Bengal cassia. 
125 rolls of Bengal armosins in 1 pack. 
59 packages of assorted serges. 
984 Siamese cow and buffalo-hides. 
28,345 cattis of black pepper. 
t chest with writing materials. 
2 chests of soap. 
1 small chest of rosewater. 
1 chest with glass instruments. 
2 chests and 2 pots of assorted Persian fruits. 
2 hogsheads of Spanish wine; $ hogshead vinegar. 
1 barrel meat; 1 barrel bacon; 54 awms of red 
wine. 
13 awm brandy, } awm olive-oil. 
2 pots of Bengal butter. 
25 hanging locks. 
2 bolts. 
some ship’s gear etc: 
horde t : 390.928 <9 22. 


In Spanbroeck. 


(26th June) 2 chests of broadcloth. 
1 chest of cloth-rashees. 
515% lbs: of quicksilver. 
412 lbs: of vermillion. 
282 bales or 41,172 lbs: of Bengal silk. 


(x5) unidentified. 


IV 
( 191 ) 


10,100 cattis of Tonquin silk, in 202 packs. 
555 cattis of Chinese silk in 15 packs. 
2,900 piculs of sumongins. 
1,000 piculs of bhasen. 
400 ‘Tonquin pelangs. 
154 lbs: of camphor Baros, and 250 lbs : benzoin. 
12,410 lbs: of sandalwood. 
17,275 lbs: of Bima sandalwood. 
12,320 lbs: of Caliature wood. 
2,900 lbs: of borax. 
79,890 lbs: of Japara powder sugar. 
2,677 lbs: of cloves. 
12,470 lbs: of Bengal cassia. 
139 rolls of Bengal armosyn in 1 pack. 
150 Ibs: of Bengal Saffron in a chest. 
46 packages of assorted serges. 
200 gunny bags. 
980 assorted cow and buffalo-hides. 
27,095 cattis of black pepper. 
32 cattis of Tonquin musk. 
2 hogsheads Spanish wine; 2 barrels beer; 33 
piculs wax. 
53 awms red wine; $ awm olive oil; 4 awm 
brandy. 
1 chest of medicines ; 2 teak masts. 
4 anchor stocks ; 4 rudders ; ship’s gear etc: 
25 locks; 2 bolts ; shovels ; tools etc: 
2uial = M's 298,237 5 339. 


In Buren. 


(1gth July) 1 chest containing 7 pieces of scarlet cloth ; 
1 chest containing lamb and swan’s down ; z/em 
spectacles. 
1 box with 2 mirrors. 
201 bales or 29,346 lbs: of Bengal silk. 
130 packs or 6,452 cattis Tonquin silk. 
4 chests with 4oo piculs of baesen. 
50 packs or 2,500 piculs of sumongins. 
61 packages with ray-skins. 
498 assorted hides. 
39,435 lbs: assorted powdered sugars. 
7,815 cattis of sittauw. 
8 packages of linnen. 
9 ditto of Bengal sail-cloth. 
2 packages of ginghams. 
19 lbs: of Borreo camphor. 
5,530 lbs: of sandalwood. 
1,600 bundles Java Ratans for ropes. 
1,500 bundles or 3 tons of paddy. 
78,215 cattis of black pepper. 


IV 7 


( 192 ) 


37,230 lbs: of Bima sandalwood. 
1 tub of Dutch butter. 
POtabO197,240: A: 5. 
Grand total of cargoes for 6 ships sent in 1673, ¢. fl 


1,446,600: * —=; 
Dagh-Register van t Cr 1674 
Casteel Batavia 
1674. In the Hasenburgh.'*) 
(April 28 150 bales, or 21,900 lbs: of Bengal silk. 


159,963 lbs: of Bengal powdered-sugar. 
42,200 lbs: of Bima sandal wood. 
Laval: tei OOF 47 ¢ 11 22. 


In the fluyt Zsedsteyn. 


20 chests of assorted English cloth. 
4 chests ordinary fine cloth. 
5 chests cloth rashees. 
378 lbs: of monnie(!”) in a chest. 
286 pieces of Spanish leather in a chest. 
425 lbs: of vermillion in a tub. 
4 telescopes and prospective glasses in a box. 
1 box with assorted gifts, such as silk stuffs, 
spectacles etc : 
411 lbs: of camphor Baros in 2 chests. 
400 rolls of Tonquinese pelangs in a chest. 
301 bales of Bengal silk, weighing 45,584% lbs. 
g packages of florette yarn. 
165 packages of assorted serges. 
38 packages of ray-skins. 


(20th June) 


24,510 lbs: 
2,070 lbs: 
10,157 lbs: 
20,400 lbs: 
7,980 lbs: 
180,462 lbs: 
3,055 lbs: 


of caliature wood. 

of gumlac. 

of alum. 

of Bima dyewood. 

of sandal wood. 

of powdered sugar. 
of cloves. 


60,760 cattis of black pepper. 
8,256% ditto of Tonquin silk in 166 packs. 
1,250 sumongis in 25 packs. 
130 packages of sittauw. 
620 Japara buffalo hides. 
2 chests of Surat soap. 
1 chest of rosewater. 
1 chest with paper and writing materials. 
30 Ibs: of mace and cinnamon. 
2 hogsheads of Spanish wine. 


(16) via Siam, for which place she had an additional cargo worth fl: 43,510 On board. 
(17) unidentified. 


(20th June) 


IV 


( 193 ) 


1 barrel of Dutch butter. 
2 barrels of mom (beer). 
t barrel of bacon. 
6% hogsheads of cocoanut oil. 
3% awms of red wine. 
+ awm of brandy. 
5 piculs of wax. 
1 barrel of pitch. 
1 barrel of tar, and some other small ship’s gear. 
50 cattis of Tonquin musk in a chest. 
14 telescopes. 
1 chest with medicines. 
4o hanging locks in a chest. 
1 package with 42 Tonquinese piece-goods and 
46 cattis of silk to be made up for the King 
[of Tonquin] in Japan. 


LOlaT MA) © 240,885 5 EX 24. 


In Grootenbroeck. 


20 chests of English cloth. 
4 chests of ordinary fine cloth. 
3 chests of cloth-rashees. 
3 chests of crown-rashees. 
288 pieces of Spanish leather in a chest. 


887 Ibs: 
393 lbs: 


of vermillion. 
of camphor Baros. 


606 cattis of yellow Tonquin paint. 


43,810 lbs: 
41,667 lbs: 
19,900 lbs: 
3,950 lbs: 
3,130 lbs: 
6,220 lbs: 


of Caliature wood. 
of Alum. 

of Bima dyewood. 
of sandalwood. 

of cloves. 

of plain rompen. 


74,540 cattis of black pepper. 
7,700 cattis of Tonquin silk in 154 packs. 
750 rolls of sumongis in 15 packs. 
150 packages of sittauw. 


166,251 lbs: 
2,900 lbs: 
4,035 lbs: 


of assorted powdered sugars. 
of borax. 
of gumlack. 


300 bales or 45,8974 lbs: of Bengal silks. 

9 bales or 1,314 lbs: of florette yarn. 
121 assorted packages of serges. 

t hogshead of Spanish wine. 

2 hogsheads of arrack. 

1 hogshead of Dutch vinegar. 

1 barrel of Dutch butter. 

1 barrel of mom (beer). 

24-awms of red wine. 

+'awm of brandy. 


IV . 


( 194 ) 


64 hogsheads of cocoanut oil. 
5 piculs of wax in two barrels. 
470 assorted Japara cow and buffalo hides. 
Total, fl: 311,559: 8: 13 


In the fluyt Gooy/and. 


20 chests of English cloth. 
6 chests of ordinary fine cloth. 
4 chests of cloth-rashees. 
2 chests of crown-rashees. 
1 chest with 240 pieces of Spanish leather. 


( June 20th) 


324 lbs: 
879 lbs: 
236 lbs: 
168,589 lbs: 


of momie. 

of vermillion. 

of camphor Baros. 
assorted powdered sugars. 


31,300 lbs: 
6,595 lbs: 
3,095 lbs: of cloves. 

6,080 lbs: of rompen. 
62,170 lbs: of black pepper. 
960 Japara buffalo-hides. 
7,300 Cattis of Tonquin silk in 146 packages. 
1714 Cattis of white Chinese silk. 
150 packages of sittauw. 
950 rolls of sumongis. 
300 bales or 43,800 lbs: of Bengal silk. 
8 bales or 1,160 Ibs: of Florette yarn. 
100 packages of assorted serges. 
2,175 lbs: of Bengal borax. 
4,250 lbs: of gumlac. 
16,150 lbs: of Caliature wood. 
50 pots of Pegu namrak. 
1 chest with glass instruments. 
Total 1. 306,770 510s 13. 


Bima dye wood. 
of sandal wocd. 


In the fluyt Szaenendurg. 


7 chests containing assorted English cloth. 
2 ditto with ordinary fine black cloth. 
2 ditto with cloth-rashees, 


(Juue 20th) 


307 lbs: 
207 lbs: 
12,200 lbs: 
129,321 lbs: 
150,000 lbs: 
7,260 lbs: 


of camphor Baros, in 3 chests. 
of Bengal Saffron in 1 chest. 
of Ceilonese arreck. 

of assorted powdered sugars. 
of Bima dyewood. 

of sandal wood. 


55,530 cattis of black pepper. 
3,090 lbs: of cloves. 
1,145 Japara buffalo’s,).,. 
519 Japara antelope \skins. 
7,000 cattis of Tonquin silk in 140 packs. 


( 195 ) 


75, packs with sittauw. 
400 rolls of white Tonquin pelangs in a chest. 
249 bales or 36,5094 lbs: of Bengal raw silk. 
137 packages of assorted serges. 
27 packages of 8,100 ray skins. 
12,830 lbs: Caliature wood; 50 pots of Pegu namrak. 
Total fl: 241,603: 11: 13. 


In the Saxenburgh. 


(July 14th) 200 bales or 29,733 lbs: of Bengal silk. 
25 bales or 3,650 lbs: of Florette yarn. 
134 packages or 6,625 cattis, Tonquin silk. 
37 packages of assorted serges. 
83,500 cattis of pepper. 
7,930 lbs: of sandal wood. 
18,300 lbs: of Javanese dyewood. 
132 lbs: of camphor Baros. 
106,784 lbs: of powdered sugars. 
1,170 bundles of rattan-ropes. 
2,750 Japara buffalo-hides. 
2,725 bundles of paddy. 
26,306 lbs: of Shingalese arreck.(8) 
2 teak masts. 
Lotal fl: 214,885: 14: 5. 
Grand total of cargoes for 6 ships sent in 1674, ¢. fl: 
1,500,000 :— :—. 


[APPENDIX IV] 


Dagh- Register vant List of goods exported from Japan by the Dutch 


Casteel Batavia 


1672. tn 1072-4. 


AS 167.2: 


In the fluyt Buren. 


(December 19th) 14,607 gold kobans. 
312,500 lbs: or 250,000 cattis of refined bar-copper.(*) 
452 assorted pieces of lacquer-ware. 
1,853 assorted pieces of porcelain. 
4o cattis of tea. 


(x8) unindentified. 

(*) * All the refined copper is cast in small cylindrical staffs about a span long, and near an inch 
thick. Every picul is packed up ina small box made of firr for the easier carriage. We buy like- 
wise a small quantity of course copper, which is delivered to us cast in broad flattish round cakes ; 
sometimes we take in some hundred Piculs, or chests of copper cash, or farthings, but not unless 
they be asked for at Tonquin or other places.” Kaempfer ;—//7story. p. 370. 


( 196 ) 


5 piculs of copper bowls. 
11 pots of marmalade. 
26 barrels of provisions ; unused ship’s gear. 
Total fl: 469,581: 3: 6. 


In the fluyt Spandroek. 


433,250 Ibs: or 346,600 cattis of refined bar-copper; 
some unused ship’s gear. 
Total fl: 158,324:— :—. 


In the yacht Voorhout. 


187,500 lbs: or 150,000 cattis of refined bar-copper. 
3,1814 Ibs or 2,545 cattis of coarse copper.(**) 
8,520,000 copper cash.(*) 

600 pairs of cotton men’s stockings. 
60 Japanese kimonos. 
25 barrels of saké ; unused ship’s gear. 
Tota? fl. 112,320: 2: 14. 


In the fluyt Beemster. 


(December 20th) 16,800 gold kobans. 
500,000 or 400,000 cattis of refined bar-copper. 
13,255 piculs of assorted porcelains. 

30 pairs of silk stockings. 
ro painted and gilded screens. 

134 bales of various provisions. 

7 more ditto and 
40 planks and other unused gear. 
J0tal NS 112,320 <2 54, 


In the fluyt Pyzacker. 


16,800 gold kobans. 
308,375 lbs. or 246,700 cattis of refined bar-copper. 
30 bales of provisions and some unused ship’s 
gear. 
¥ Total fl: 512,794: 4: 


In the fluyt Uiam. 


21,000 gold kobans. 
37951324 lbs: or 303,306 catties of refined bar-copper. 
9,595 Ibs: or 7,676 catties of coarse copper. 
Total fl. 640,869 : 3: £0. 


In the fluyt Stermeer. 


687,500 Ibs : or 550,00 catties of refined bar-copper. 
1,515 piculs of assorted porcelain. 
57 bales of various provisions. 
2,000 sheets of oiled paper. 


IV 


(7677 ) 


50 piculs of three kinds of copper “ jacquans.” 
Lotad fl: 253,340: 3 :— 
Grand total of cargoes from Japan in 7 ships, 1672, 
fl: 3,141,684: 19: 13. 


Ba2073, 


In the fluyt Buzren. 


( 27th November) 11,905 gold kobans in 3 chests.(9) 
411,750 lbs: of refined bar-copper in 3,294 chests. 
Total f: 434,459: 6: 13. 


In the Beemster. 


126,000 gold kobans. 
506,250 lbs: of bar-copper in 3,250 chests. 
8 lacquered and gilded screens. 
606 pieces of assorted and gilt porcelain in 2 
chests. 
68 assorted lacquered cabinets. 
50 lacquered writing tables. 
12 assorted screens. 
30 lacquered shields in 3 chests. 
200 large porcelain vases packed in 40 straw bales. 
_20 small lacquered cabinets. 
10,958 lbs: of red-earth returned unsold. 
Total fl: 456,333: 19: 6. 


In Spanbroeck. 


12,600 gold kobans. 
406,250 lbs: of bar-copper in 3,250 chests. 
Total fl: 446,648 : 6 :— 


In Muysenburgh. 


12,600 gold kobans. 
406,250 lbs: of bar-copper in 3,250 chests. 
Lotal 240,714. 5. 0 


In Laeren. 


8,400 gold kobans. 
23,809,523 Copper cash in 1,191 chests. 
60 Japanese kimonos in 6 boxes. 
100 pairs of cotton stockings in 1 box. 

5,802 pieces of assorted porcelain for Batavia. 

4,890 pieces of assorted porcelain for the Fatherland. 
25 tubs of saké. 
12 tubs of soy. 


(x9) in March 1673, owing to the shortage of money at Batavia, in consequence of the war with 
England and France, it was decided to put the Japanese gold kobans into circulation there. The rate 
of exchange was fixed at one koban to nine rijcksdaalders, or rixdollars. 
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8 tubs of pounded rice. 
6 tubs of mebos. 
6 tubs of bean-paste. 
2,000 sheets of oil-paper in 20 packages. 
Total he 223.8352 12 


In the Experement. 


12,600 gold kobans. 
250,000 Ibs: of bar-copper in 2,000 chests. 
Total fh: 390,253: 3:— 
Grand total of cargoes from Japan in 6 ships fl : 2,498,- 
244: 1: 11.(4%) 


Dagh- Register vant C. 1674. 
Casteel Batavia a 
1674. In the Hasenburg.(?°) 
(8th December) 4,200 gold kobans. 


500,000 lbs : of bar-copper in 4,000 chests. 
915 boxes with 17,568 cooper cash for Tonquin. 
60 Japanese silk kimono in 6 boxes. 
510 pair of cotton stockings in a chest. 
too bales of saké, soy, pounded rice etc: 
1 chest with Japanese medicinal drugs. 

450 sheets of oil-paper in 4 packs for Tonquin. 
6,000 assorted porcelain plates 
9,000 pieces fine table crockery, 
1,000 kommen [unidentified]. 

20,375 porcelain jars and pots of various kinds, for 
the medicine-shop, in 794 straw packs. 
2 pairs lacquered cabinets. 
2 pairs of screens. 
4 Japanese silk kimono. 
2 large copper lamps 
2 barrels of pounded rice. 
[no total value specified]. 


in 1,017 straw- 
boundles. 


all ordered for the 
King of Siam. 


(19 a) In consequence of the outbreak of war with England and France in 1672, the Dutch ships 
from Japan all proceeded direct to Batavia, whereas usually some went via Malacca to Bengal, Surat 
and Persia. [India Office 1673. O. S. No. 3775—Letter from Surat Council]. In 1674, in consequence 
of the peace with England, and the elimination of the French from Asiatic waters, the Hollanders 
felt strong enough to revert to their usual proceedings, and thus x ship only went direct to Batavia, 
the others going to Indian ports. 

(20) Ofthe 6 ships which sailed from Batavia to Japan this year, only one (Hasenburgh) 
returned direct to that port. The other 5 proceeded to India via Malacca, having first shipped part 
of their cargoes over into the Goudvink and Snaeuw off the island of Pulo Timao. Hence the above 
list does not represent the whole ot 'the goods exported from Japan by the Hollanders in 1674, but 
only what was sent to Batavia. ‘The whole of the exports amounted toa value of fl: 2,113,642, most 
of which amount was made up from :—r7,920 piculs of bar-copper 50,567} gold kobans and gr5 chests 
with 17,568 copper cash. Batavia had demanded 7,000 picyls of copper, but as the Goudvink and 
Snaeuw had not room enough for that amount, 1,500 piculs had to be sent to Malacca. (Dagh- 
Register, Batavia, 1674, pp. 330-1). 
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In the Goudvink. 


8,5673 gold kobans, in 2 chests. 
162,500 Ibs : or 1,300 chests of bar-copper. 
I copper Japanese plate for a sample. 


In the Szaeuw. 


50,000 lbs: or 400 chests of bar-copper. 
Total value of goods in these 3 ships ;— 
fl: 660,773: 8: — 


[APPENDIX V] 


Letter of Governor-General Maetsuycker 
to the Governors of Nagasaki 1675.2) 


To the Two Governors of Nagasaki. 
From His Honour the General, Jan Maetsuycker at 

Jacatra [Batavia]. 

Petition. 

It is about seventy years ago since the Hollanders 
received permission from Gongen Sama [Iyeyasu] to 
carry on commercial relations with Japan; during 
all these years, Holland has not given the smallest 
cause for offence, and, by the continued favour of 
succeeding generations of the Shogunal Government, 
trade has been carried on without ceasing ; likewise the 
magistrates and other officials particularly favoured us, 
whilst both Japanese and Hollander merchants drove a 
thriving business. 

During these last three years, however, the Japan 
trade has been changed into an unprofitable com- 
merce, at the whim of a single man, and the Holland 
Company has suffered great loss. We are now in- 
formed by one of the bugy6o, that every year we send 
an excessive amount of goods, and for that reason we 
suffer loss in our business, so it behoves each one of us 
(Hollanders) to consider this well, and to hearken to 
this advice. Furthermore, although we suffered a heavy 
loss on the sales during the year before last, we hoped 
to make some sort of a profit somehow last year, but 


(1) This letter has never been printed before, so far as I know. It is translated from a Japanese 
MSS. copy in my possession, probably dating from the middle of ‘the XVIIIth century. In any 
case, this Japanese version agrees very closely with the Dutch original, as may be seen by comparing 
it with the Avéczs of the latter which is printed by Dr. Nachod on p. 375 of his Beztehungen. It is 
couched ina very humble style and abounds in honorifics, but I have omitted most of these as they 
were probably inserted by a Japanese interpreter to make the contents more palatable to the higher 
officials. The original does not appear to have been very humbly worded. This translation has 
been made with the help of Mr. Shinzo Hasegawa. of Keio University. 
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unexpectedly we again suffered heavy losses. 

Consequently this year, not being able to make both 
ends meet, we have omitted to send the following 
articles viz :—Pepper, Tin, Alum, hides, catechuwood, 
musk, quicksilver, cinnabar, Spanish leather and 
various cotton piecegoods ; likewise we have omitted 
some other special articles. 

‘Vhese last three years, the purchaser has fixed the 
price, and as we have imported too many goods we 
have suffered loss on that account every time; further- 
more, although the Holland Company trades to all 
corners of the globe, we have never yet found a single 
(other) place where the purchaser fixes the price. 

The Hollander Captain and the other Hollanders 
are insulted by the Interpreters who do not even 
consider them as human beings, so that all the rabble 
steal openly in front of their eyes, when we asked that 
they should be punished, nothing was done, and the 
officials treated the whole affair as a joke, laughing at 
the Hollanders. These matters should have been 
reported to the Governors by the Interpreters, and the 
bugyo in charge directed to investigate and punish the 
offenders, but in reality nothing was done. By order 
of the Shogun, those Japanese who know a little Dutch, 
are not allowed entrance to Deshima, whilst the inter- 
preters who are in charge of us do not speak Dutch 
well ; also, if we want to make a request we cannot do 
it as we would like to, which vexes us sorely. We 
beg that Hollanders may be allowed to learn a little 
Japanese, and we hope that such will be of use when 
necessary. 

On account of the foregoing reasons, the Holland 
Company requests the favour of the Governors in 
reverting to the conditions under which trade was 
carried out thirty years ago; furthermore we will be 
very grateful to them if they will stop the malpractices 
of the interpreters and the thieving of the lower classes. 

We hesitate to ask it, but we wonder if the Shogun 
and the Raju) could be informed about these matters, 
whilst we should like to enjoy their favour. Accord- 
ingly, if there is anything that Japan orders Holland 
to do, we will gladly do it to the best of our ability, 

Very humbly we make this request 
28th day ofthe sth month, year of the Hare, and 
third year of the period Empo [May 1675]. 

Holland Governor-General, 
Jan Maetesuycker 
Offered to the two Governors of Nagasaki. 


(2 ) The Shdgun’s Cabinet. 
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[APPENDIX VI] 


Names of principal coins, weights and measures. 


Money. 
x Dutch florin or guilder = 20 stuivers. 
I stuiver = 16 penning. 
t Ton of Gold = 100,000 guilders. 
1 Tael of silver =10 Maas= 100 Condrijn. 
(Value of 1 tael czrca 1672-4=fl. 3. 10.) 
1 Gold Koban =mostly ¢. Taels 6. 8. 
t Piece of Eight =fl. 2. 10. 
Weights. 
to Fun. =1 Momme or Maas. 
10 Momme =1 Tael. 
100 Tael =1 Kwan=3,7565 Kilo. 
t Picul = 100 Catty (Katty ; catti ;) 
= 60,1 Kilo. 


Capacity Measure. 


1 Koku = 180,3907 Litres. 
[based on the table in 
Nachod’s Beztehungen der Niederlindischen 
Ostindischen Kompagnie Zu Japan im 17 
Jahrhundert. p. xix}. 
N. B. According to Kaempfer ;— 
I picul =125 lbs: 
I catti = 1¢ lbs. 


[APPENDIX VII] 
List of principal works consulted. 


A. Documents. 
a. From Algemeen Rijksarchief, The Hague. 


(7) Japans Daghregister (Archief Deshima) 1672. 
[copy in the Imperial Academy, a 

(41) Japans Daghregister (Archief Deshima) 1673. 
[Koloniaal Archief No. 11690]. 

(22) Letter of Governor General and Council, 
Batavia 13/11/7673. [Koloniaal Archief No. 
1181]. 


b. From the India Office, London. 


(2) Original Correspondence, 1672 and 1673. [cf. 
especially Nos: 3852 and 3902, 1673.]. 
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(77) Peter Pratt’s MS. materials for a History of 
Japan, Book I, ch: IV. [typed copy supplied 
by courtesy of Mr. H. J. Griffiths of J. L. 
‘Thompson & Co: Kobe.]. 


B. Printed works. 


Dagh-Register gehouden int Casteel Batavta. 
(Series of volumes for period 1641-1674; especially 
those for the years 1672-4). The Hague, 1887-1902. 

fistory of Japan. by Engelbert Kaempfer. ].ondon. 
27295 

Weis hicioinde van Japan, door Francois Valentyn. 
Dordrecht ¢. 1724. 

Die Beziehungen der Niederlindischen Ostindis- 
chen Kompagnie zu Japanim XVII Jahrhundert. von 
Dr. O. Nachod. Leipzig, 1897. 

History of Japan, by Professor James Murdoch. Vol. 
III. London, 1926. 

De Oost-Indische Compagnie als Zeemogentheid tn 
Azte (1602-1650). door N. MacLeod; Rijswijck 1927. 

Economic aspects of the History of Japan. by 
Yosoburo Takekoshi. London, 1930.(*) 

Western Barbarians in Japan and Formosa, by M. 
Paske-Smith, Kobe 1930. 


N.B. For those who can read Japanese, the works of Professor N. Mura- 
kami (especially the Japanese version printed in the Appendix of his 
edition of Cock’s Déary) and Professor Chozo Muto, (article in the 
periodical Katkoku Bunkwa, Osaka and Tokyé, 1929) can be added to 
the above lists, but I have not been able to consult these in the originals 
myself. 


(x) I have only been able to consult the abridged English translation in 3 vols: of the original 6 
or 7 volume Japanese edition. This is to be regretted, because the former, while containing much 
new and valuable material, is so full of errors and misprints as to be anything but reliable. Such 
gems as the Dutch and English,—*“ fierce North sea tribes,’’ and ‘* Dunbar, a XVIth Century Portu- 
guese Historian’ [for Danvers, the Superintendent of the India Office Records in London c. 18go- 
1900 !] are typical. 


[ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA] 


After this essay had gone to press, the appearance of Dr. F. W. 
Stapel’s edition of Pieter Van Dam’s monumental Beschryvinge van de 
Oostindische Compagnie (Book 11, Part 1) enabled me to identify some of 
the names of commodities imported by the Dutch into Japan, as 
follows :— 

p. 185. Namrak ; a fluid black lacquer from Cambodia and Siam. 

p. 186. vompen; wrinkled nutmegs, fallen from the tree before 

ripening. 

p. 190. mommie (monne ; monie); a sweet-scented balm from Arabia, 
used for medicine and in embalming corpses. In this con- 
nection the word momie should be substituted for hides on 
line 4 of page 200; the Japanese word in the original text 
being momi and not mohi as I first thought. 

p. 199. note(1). Professor Shigetomo Koda informs me that similar 
versions of this letter are printed in the 3fifjp—#& (Tsuko 
Ichiran Vol. Iv, p.p. 297-9) and 4}3€3= (Gaiban Tsusho in 
the Kondo Seisai Zenshu Vol. 1, pp. 47-49) respectively. The 
Dutch original is transcribed on pp. 454-5 Book 11. Part 1 of 
Van Dam’s work (Stapel edition), from which it will be 
seen that the Japanese version is accurately translated. The 
Governor’s answer is printed on p.p. 605-607 of the same 
work, whereby it can be seen that the Hollander’s petition 
did not have the slightest effect. 


[See also the review of this article by P. Pelliot in T’oung Pao XXIX 
(1932), n° 1-3, pp. 157-9.] 
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NAGASAKI HARBOUR WITH DUTCH AND CHINESE SHIPPING. 


(On the extreme left, the islet of Deshima; left muddle distance, the Chinese factory ; 
centre and foreground, Dutch and Chinese shipping with Japanese guard-boats etc. 
Fron an old Japanese water-colour painting in the author's collection.) 
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Vv 
The THIRD DUTCH WAR in the EAST (1672-4) 


in the Dutch and English Archives with a view to writing 

a book about the war of 1672—4 in the East. This never 
materialised, but as the papers I collected contain a good deal of 
unpublished material, and as the colonial side of all the Dutch 
wars has been greatly neglected, the following essay is offered 
to the indulgence of the readers of the M.M. It is admittedly 
incomplete, and as I am now in Japan it is impossible for me to 
consultall the printed works bearing on the subject; nevertheless, 
it is the first consecutive account of a little-known series of mari- 
time operations and is based ona study of the original sources. 


S OME years ago I started to make copies of various papers 


A. Operations against the French up to the outbreak 
of war in the East 


The declaration of war against Holland by England and 
France in April 1672 came as a surprise to the Dutch and 
English authorities, although the former were certainly on their 
guard against the French. For this they had every reason, and 
in order to unravel the tangled skein of events in the years 
1672-3, it is necessary to take a brief glance at the general 
position at the end of the year 1671. 

At the end of March 1670, the first French military expedi- 
tion to the East set sail from Rochefort under the command of 
M. Blanquet de la Haye. It was composed of nine warships, 
and was destined to act in concert with the ships of the French 
Compagnie des Indes Orientales, over whose vessels and men 
likewise De la Haye had supreme and unlimited authority. 

De la Haye reached Madagascar in November, and, after 
making a fearful hash of the already difficult situation of the 
French colony there, he proceeded to the isle of Bourbon or 
Mascarenhas (now Réunion) of which he took possession in the 
name of Louis XIV in May 1671. He then returned to Fort 

1 A detailed history of the French East India Company at this period, based on 
contemporary printed and MS. sources, will be found in M. Jules Sottas’ ad- 
mirable work, Histoire de la Compagnie Royale des Indes Orientales 1664-1719, 
Paris, 1905. 

This article is reprinted from The Mariner’s Mirror 16 (1930) by permission of 

the Society for Nautical Research in whom the copyright is vested. 
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Dauphin in Madagascar, whence, after a vain endeavour to per- 
suade all the colonists to emigrate to Bourbon, he sailed for 
Surat where he arrived at the end of September 1671. Six weeks 
later he was joined by Francois Caron from Bantam, whilst 
during his stay in Swalley’s Hole no fewer than eight other 
French ships arrived at various intervals. Naturally enough this 
formidable concentration aroused the greatest alarm amongst 
the Dutch, nor was De la Haye’s behaviour calculated to allay 
this alarm. He gave out that he had brought 3000 men with 
him, who were to unite with the Portuguese and take Cochin 
from the Dutch. 

Furthermore he announced his intention of forcing all Dutch 
and English ships that he might meet with, in Swalley’s Hole 
or elsewhere, to strike their flags to him. The Dutch director at 
Surat has left us a most amusing account of the bravado in- 
dulged in by De la Haye. One English ship actually refused to 
strike, and De la Haye made ostentatious preparations to board 
her, but allowed himself to be restrained from doing so by the 
persuasions of Mer. Pallu, the Bishop of Heliopolis, who was 
on his way to Siam with a body of French missionaries. The 
other Dutch and English ships evaded complying with De la 
Haye’s demands by flying pendants instead of flags}. 

Meanwhile the Dutch had not been idle. They had fitted out 
two squadrons to cruise off the coasts of Ceylon and southern 
India under the command of Rijckloff Van Goens®? and Adriaen 
Roothaes’, with a view to keeping a watchful eye on the French- 
man’s proceedings. What, however, alarmed the Hollanders 
considerably more than De la Haye’s antics was the presence 
amongst their enemies of Francois Caron, formerly one of the 
leading members of the Government at Batavia. Nor was their 
alarm at all uncalled for. Francois Caron—a Brussels cook’s 


1 Dagh-Register gehouden in’t Casteel Batavia, Anno 1672, pp. 29-31. 

2 With the title of “‘Superintendent, Admiral and General.” His son, Rijckloff 
Van Goens de Jonge, was at this time Governor of Ceylon. The elder Van Goens 
ne seen much service against the Portuguese in Ceylon and Malabar from 
1654-63. 

3 In 1653-4 he had served with distinction against the English in the Mediter- 
ranean, and in 1657-60 commanded the fleet blockading Goa, and fought at 
Cochin in 1661-2. : 
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son—had risen by sheer merit from the lowest to the highest 
posts in the service of the Vereenigde Oost Indische Compagnie. 
He had been chief of the Dutch factory in Japan—and was prob- 
ably the ablest man the Hollanders ever had in that country— 
Governor of Formosa, Commander of the naval and military 
force which re-took Colombo from the Portuguese in 1643, and 
had occupied the second post in the Government at Batavia. 
For personal reasons he had quarrelled with the Company, and 
in 1665 he had been engaged by the great Colbert as a director 
of the new French Compagnie Royale des Indes Orientales. He 
knew the secrets of the Dutch trade in India from A to Z, and 
the fact that he was a personal enemy of the then Governor- 
General Maetzuijcker did not tend to lessen the importance of 
his presence amongst the French in the eyes of the Hollanders. 
Fortunately for them, however, the haughty and intractable 
spirit of De la Haye, and the fierce dissensions amongstall ranks 
of the French, greatly tended to lessen his influence. Never-: 
theless, it was certainly owing to his advice that the French had 
selected as sites for their future factories Trincomali in Ceylon 
and the island of Banca off the north-east coast of Sumatra— 
both places from which they could gravely threaten the Dutch 
lines of communication at their most vital points?. 

After considerable discussion it was decided to proceed first 
to Ceylon, where Caron’s personal knowledge of the country 
and its king, Raja Singha, would, it was hoped, prove useful. 
Accordingly De la Haye set sail from Surat on January gth, 
1672, with a fleet of ten Royal and Company’s ships provisioned 
for six months. After a stop at Goa, where he was joined by 
three more ships, De la Haye sailed down the Malabar coast 
stopping at various small ports on the way, and trying to find 
an excuse to begin hostilities against the Dutch. At Alicot, 
where the latter had a small lodge, he even went so far as to land 
a force which attacked and burnt this building, hoisting French 
flags on the ruins. The only result of this futile effort was clearly 
to demonstrate his real intentions. 


1 Itis hardly necessary to point out that a French occupation of Banca in 1672 
would not only have been an effective counterpoise to Dutch Malacca, but antici- 
pated (and possibly forestalled) Raffle’s occupation of Singapore. 
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Proceeding on his voyage, he sighted successively the squad- 
rons of Roothaes and Van Goens off Cape Comorin, but he de- 
liberately evaded meeting them, and, after appearing off Galle, 
he reached Trincomali where he anchored on March 22nd. 

On May 15th, Rijckloff Van Goens appeared off the mouth 
of the bay with his fleet, and proceeded to blockade the French 
squadron. Van Goens made no effort to attack De la Haye’s 
ships in the bay, but contented himself with intercepting and 
detaining the ships which De la Haye had previously sent out 
to obtain provisions. In this way the Phénix (36), L’ Europe (12) 
and L’Indienne (12) were captured. Deprived of his provisions, 
De la Haye was compelled to abandon the place, and accord- 
ingly set sail on July gth, leaving behind him Le Saint Fean- 
Baptiste (36) and a garrison of 100 men on a fortified island in 
the bay. No sooner had he departed than Van Goens attacked 
and captured the ship and island after a trifling resistance. The 
booty included 112 iron guns and a vast quantity of mu- 
nitions}, 

The news of this event, which arrived at Batavia on October 
4th, 1672, whilst it gave the authorities considerable cause for 
satisfaction, yet caused them uneasiness on account of the escape 
of eight of the French vessels, whose whereabouts were un- 
known. With their eye on Frangois Caron, they suspected that 
the eight ships would come to the Straits of Singapore to found 
a factory on the island of Banca or else try to intercept the ships 
expected from Japan, which, as Caron well knew, were due 
about that time. In order to forestall the French, they fitted out 
a squadron of seven ships (carrying 120 soldiers in addition to 
their ordinary crews) under the command of Lucas Van der 
Dussen?. His orders were to cruise off Pulo Tioman and Pulo 
Aor to meet the richly laden fleet expected from Japan, and 
convoy it to Batavia. As no official news had yet been received 
of the outbreak of war with France, Van der Dussen was 


1 Cf. Batavia’s Dagh-Register, 1672, pp. 261-2, 265, 276-8. Sottas, op. cit, 
pp: 48-9. 

2 °t Wapen van Middelburgh (36), ’t Stight van Utrecht (36), Nuysenburgh 
(26), de Pauw (18), Cabeljauw (16), Egmont (12) and Ackersloot (6). Van der 
Dussen’s instructions are printed on pp. 275—9 of the 1672 Dagh-Register. 
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ordered to forbear from hostilities unless the safety of the 
Japan traders was threatened, in which case he was to use force. 

The Company’s fear for their costly Japan ships proved to 
be groundless. As Van Goens had thought, De la Haye sailed 
to the Coromandel coast and not to Banca. On arriving at the 
Danish port of Tranquebar on July 12th, 1672, he found letters 
from Louis XIV announcing his intentions of declaring war 
against Holland—which declaration in actual fact had taken 
place on April sth. Caron was visibly perturbed at the news 
and De la Haye, who had long disliked and mistrusted him, 
was convinced that he was playing him false. In reality, it is 
probable that Caron’s uneasiness was merely due to the fact that 
he knew that the Dutch would soon make short work of their 
disunited opponents in India, whatever might be the case in 
Europe. Be that as it may, there is nothing in the Dutch records 
(as far as I have examined them) which goes to prove that Caron 
was in a league with them, and he obeyed without demur an 
order which arrived just at this time for him to return to France. 
He embarked in the Fules (38), but the ship was wrecked off 
Lisbon on the homeward voyage and Caron himself with thirty- 
one others was drowned!. Such was the end of a man who, but 
for the ill-grounded suspicions of his superiors, might have 
played the part of either a Coen or a Dupleix in India. 

Meanwhile, De la Haye sailed up the Coromandel coast as 
far as Sdo Thomé, a town formerly belonging to the Portuguese, 
but then in the possession of the Rajah of Golconda. On some 
flimsy pretext, he bombarded the place on July 25th and then 
took it by assault, fortifying it subsequently with guns from his 
ships. He was at once besieged by a vast but ill-disciplined host 
of natives by land, whilst a Dutch squadron cruised off the port. 
Here for the nonce we will leave him?. 


1 Tavernier has the usual silly fable about the people of Lisbon ringing their 
church bells in gladness at the death of the former doughty opponent of the 
Portuguese. It is interesting to note that Louis XIV granted his widow a pension. 
Cf. Sottas, op. cit. pp. 49-50. 

2 Dagh-Register, 1672; Sottas, op. cit.; De la Ronciére, Hist. de la Marine 
Fr., Tome v. 
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B. Operations in the Malay Archipelago in 1672-3 


On October 29th, 1672, news reached Batavia from the Cape 
of Good Hope of the declaration of war by England and France 
against the United Provinces in the previous April. This news 
was an unpleasant surprise as regards the English, but the war 
with France had been anticipated, and the Government at 
Batavia was fully prepared to cope with the situation. The 
Stompneus and Santloper were despatched in pursuit of the 
French ship Perle which had left Bantam for Surat earlier in 
the day. A letter was sent to Van der Dussen instructing him 
to detach three of his ships, Amerongen, Nuysenburgh and Pauw, 
to cruise in the strait of Banca for the English ships Return, 
Experiment and Hannibal, expected from the China Sea and 
from Jambi. Another small squadron composed of the Een- 
draght, Bock, Fortuyn, Vliegh, Swarte Leeuw and Stompneus 
(which had returned to Batavia after a fruitless chase after the 
Perle), carrying sixty soldiers, was despatched to cruise off 
Banca on November 8th, under the command of Simon Corne- 
lissen Van der Meer!. On November 20th yet another squad- 
ron of six ships (Beurs, Nieuwwpoort, Barm, Rotgans, Kruyskerk 
and Cacap) was despatched to cruise off Bantam and blockade 
that port. On November 23rd it was reported that one French 
and five English ships had been sighted in the strait of Banca. 
This caused great excitement in Batavia, and amidst much 
pomp and ceremony Cornelis Speelman? was appointed ‘‘Ad- 
miral & Commander-in-chief of all the Naval Forces in and 
around the seas of Batavia,” whilst another five ships were sent 
to strengthen the blockade at Bantam. 

The tension was relieved, however, when it turned out that 
the reported allied squadron was actually five Dutch ships, with 
an English prize, the Hannibal (26), which had been boarded 
and taken off Jambi by the 4merongen on November 12th, with 
a loss of four killed on the English and two on the Dutch side. 
Finally, on Old Year’s Day 1672, news arrived in Batavia of 
the taking of the Experiment (21) by the Dutch cruisers in the 

1 Dagh-Register, 1672, pp. 317-19. 

2 Hero of the Macassar expedition of 1668~9. Later Governor-General. 
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SKETCH MAP TO ILLUSTRATE DUTCH DISPOSITIONS IN 
NOVEMBER TO DECEMBER 1672. 


1. 7 ships under Van der Dussen, cruising for the ships from Japan. 

2aand 2b. 2 squadrons (total 8 ships) under Van der Meer cruising for 
English ships from Jambi and Formosa. 

3. Squadron of 6 (later increased) ships under C, Swarte blockading Bantam. 


4. Cornelis Speelman commanding ships in Batavia’s Road. 
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strait of Banca. This luckless vessel had left Bantam in June in 
company with the Return, being destined for a voyage to Japan 
via Formosa. As the cargo procurable at this latter place did 
not come up to expectation, the Return remained in Formosa to 
continue her voyage to Japan in 1673, whilst the Experiment on 
her way back to Bantam, and wholly ignorant of any war with 
Holland, fell an easy prey to the Dutch cruisers?. 

In the meantime Van der Dussen’s squadron had met seven 
of the expected ships from Japan (Buuren, Beemster, Udam, 
Stermeer, Spanbroek, Voorhoutand Pynacker), and convoyed them 
safely to Batavia. The eighth, Cuylenburgh, had been wrecked 
on the north coast of Formosa, and her cargo of 210,000 florins 
worth of goods was lost. Of the crew, thirty-four were captured 
by the Chinese, and twenty-one made their way to Nagasaki in 
the ship’s boat. Against all the French and English ships 
which were captured by the Dutch in the Indies in 1672, the 
allies could only set the Mezjboom which was taken off Win- 
gurla, on the Malabar coast, by a homeward-bound English 
fleet in December 1672. 

In January 1673, the Dutch at Batavia were heartened by the 
news of the battle of Solebay, and of the selection of the young 
Prince of Orange as Stadthouder and Captain-General. On the 
1 $th of the same month the French ship Per/e (6), which had 
been vainly chased by two Dutch ships in the previous De- 
cember, was captured by the Dutch cruisers off Bantam in the 
Sunda Strait. She had been compelled by contrary winds to 
give up her intended voyage to Surat, and was taken whilst 
trying to regain Bantam’. The English and French did their 
utmost to try to induce the Rajah of Bantam to declare war on 
the Dutch and besiege Batavia, but he prudently declined to 
do so. 


1 Cf. Kaempfer’s History of Fapan, 111 (Appendix), edition of 1906; and 
Paske Smith, Western Barbarians in Fapan, ch. 1v, for full details over the 
Return’s voyage to Formosa and Japan. I hope to publish Limbry’s (Captain of 
the Experiment) letter describing the loss of his ship in a forthcoming volume of 
the Trans. Ass. Soc. Fap. 

2 Itis amusing to note that the authorities at Batavia considered the year’s profit 
in Japan “‘seer sober”’—albeit the net gain was 55 per cent.! 

3 Dagh-Register, 1673, pp. 13, 63-5, 106-8. 
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On February 11th it was resolved to recall the squadron 
cruising in the strait of Banca, as, in view of the capture of the 
Experiment and Hannibal, no more English ships were to be 
expected that way for some months!. Meanwhile the Philip and 
Anne, coming from Siam with a cargo estimated at 37,000 florins, 
was taken off Malacca by the Dutch, as was the Bombas off 
Queda and the Diamond off Cochin. Shortly afterwards another 
disaster overtook the English, for on March 27th their junk 
Came/, coming from Formosa, and unaware of the outbreak of 
war, fell into the hands of the Dutch squadron blockading 
Bantam?, Against these disasters, the English could claim one 
success. Their yacht Zante, coming from Tonquin via Sumatra, 
had taken refuge in the harbour of Japara on the north coast of 
Java. Here she was attacked by three Dutch vessels (after the 
Dutch Resident had bribed the native Governor with 1000 
ducats not to interfere), and not only beat them off, but sunk 
one of them, the Stompneus, owing to the “‘cowardice and in- 
competence”’ of her captain, Antony Van Doorn, as the Dutch 
records state’, 

The remainder of the year 1673 passed uneventfully in the 
Malay Archipelago, and the Dutch contented themselves with 
maintaining the blockade of Bantam, whilst a small squadron 
fitted out by private individuals cruised off and on in the strait 
of Sunda on the look-out for French and English ships. 

It is now time to return to the scene of action in the Indian 
Ocean. 


C. Operations in the Indian Ocean in 1672-4 


After the capture of Trincomali by Rijckloff Van Goens in 
July 1672, and his blockade of the remainder of the French 
expedition in Sao Thomé with the aid of the Rajah of Golconda, 


1 Dagh-Register, 1673, pp. 30, 32. The Hannibal had wasted 54 days loading 
pepper in Jambi road, but the factor’s excuse was that he had no news of the 
imminence of war with Holland. He also refused to load pepper on Sundays 
(India Office, O.C. 3819 and 3820). Full details of the lading of the Hannibal 
and Experiment are in Dagh-Register, 1673, pp. 76-80, 106-8 and 69-72. 

2 Dagh-Register, 1673, pp. 80-1, 106-8. 

3 Dagh-Register, 58-9, 63. The Zante was taken months later. 


x 
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the remainder of the year 1672 passed uneventfully in the 
Indian Ocean and no hostilities worthy of note took place. 

In February 1673, the Dutch fleet appeared off Bombay, but, 
finding that the English were prepared to meet them, Van 
Goens, after a reconnaissance, decided that the place was too 
strong to be attacked and sailed away without attempting any- 
thing!. This abortive effort seems to have rendered the English 
over-confident, and they thought that Van Goens would devote 
his attention to the French and leave them alone. One English 
vessel, the George, was taken off Ceylon on January 2o0th?, and 
three boats laden with calicoes off Metchlepatam, but when 
William Basse arrived at the head of a fleet of ten “‘stout, well- 
built, frigates’’ from England he announced that “‘I bless God 
wee are all well manned and good ships, & men in health for 
the most part, and feare not the Dutch though they be double 
the number of our shipps.’’? 

These ten ships were ordered to keep together in one squad- 
ron, and after having taken in all the available goods on the 
coast of Coromandel, they were to come to Surat at the end of 
August touching at all the English factories on the Malabar 
coast ex route; it was estimated that they could obtain 500 tons 
on the Coromandel and 3000 tons of goods on the Malabar 
coast, the capacity of the ten ships being calculated at a total of 
4120 tons‘. 

Sir William Langhorn and the Council of Madras wrote on 
June 13th, 1673, that Van Goens had thirteen ships off Sao 
Thomé, and ten or twelve more were expected, but that “‘we 
doe not believe he will attempt anything, however we stand 


1 See the Governor Gerald Aungier’s account printed in Appendix I for 
details. 

2 ‘The prisoners were released by the Dutch in requital for the kindness of the 
English who had freed the men taken on the Meijéoom in 1672. ‘‘ Pay was at first 
refused to the lascars taken on the George by the Dutch off Ceylon, as was cus- 
tomary in England, but this decision caused such an outcry that in accordance with 
the usage of this country they were paid up to the time they were taken wch was 
ro Jan. last.” (O.C. 3788.) 

3 O.C. 3806. A good account of Basse’s voyage will be found in the work of 
Dr Fryer, who was a passenger on one of the ships. Cf. Bibliography. 

4 O.C. 3825. ‘ 
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upon our guard.” On July 4th, Edward Green, master of the 
Mary, who had been captured and released by the Dutch, 
reported that of Van Goens’ thirteen ships 


not above g saile at the most fitt for service for want of men, the Doit the Admirall 
60 guns and 250 men, the other ships may have about 100 men each and the fly 
boats about 50 men the great one, and 25 each the rest; as Mr Green judged by 
severall reports which were very various about 1200 men in all besides the other 
4 frigatts concerning whom he only knows that they are very ill mannd, but 
generally very bad sailors the admirall and the. . . being the best sailors, w°h latter 
has 96 men aboard and 44 guns, severall of the rest also are old vessells which in 
an engagement would prove crazy and insufficient and are generally very ill 
masted, and the ships and rigging oversized for their thin numbers of men. The 
Rere Admiral and the other ships which had been damnified by shott from St 
Thoma & the Viceroy’s ship [De la Haye’s Breton (65)] are of this number of g 
soe that all this considered I finde they have but 7 ships to depend on, & that they 
have no more ships in & about Ceylon except 2 French prizes at Trincomalae 
which are not at present very wel fitted}. 


Langhorn further informed Basse at the end of July, “You 
have a clear coast... Van Goens himself returned for Gale, they 
say they stay for more forces, they had better have done so 
before they came hither to shame themselves,” and ‘‘you may 
be sure they intend you no harme.” 

Langhorn’s confidence was shared by Gerald Aungier, the 
Governor of Bombay, who informed Basse: 


I have great confidence that Ryckloff Van Goens will not disturbe you, wisely 
considering with whom & with what force he has to deale, he is a true & a prudent 
soldier, & being strengthened with a considerable number of shipping may prob- 
ably send some of his party, and it may be one squadron of his ships to put a 
bold bravadoe upon you on purpose to hinder you. . . but my judgement and hope 
is that he will not dare to fight you altogether. ..and will prosecute his design 
against the French and St 'Thomé & not disturb you at all. 


In view of this agreement of opinion amongst all the English 
authorities in India, it is small wonder that Basse’s natural 
optimism was increased to the point of rashness. 


1 Letter from Madras, July 5th, 1673, in Basse’s Log-book. 

2 I.O. Marine Records, Miscellaneous 15, Basse’s Letter-book. In August 
Aungier wrote in the same strain: ‘‘I believe he is not very well manned & is too 
wise to hazard those few men he hath in an encounter with an English Fleet from 
whom he must expect a warm entertainment.” 
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In mid-August Basse was warned: that twenty sail of the 
Dutch fleet had been sighted to the south of Madras, and that 
thirteen sail had been detached from the force blockading St 
Thomé and had returned to Paliacat, ‘‘where we have advice 
that their goods were all brought down to the waterside, & their 
powder shott & ammunition for Battavia, wch should argue no 
ill intentions against our ships.’ All this confidence was mis- 
placed, as the sequel will show. 

Basse, after his arrival on the Coromandel coast from England 
in July, had made one voyage from Masulipatam to Madras, 
whence he had returned to Masulipatam at the end of August, 
and on September Ist he was bound once more for Madras 
when he sighted twenty-one sail of Dutch ships off Cape Masu- 
lipatam. This was the squadron under the command of Cornelis 
Van Quaelbergen which, after setting ashore Rijckloff Van 
Goens with some soldiers at Paliacat, had set sail for Masuli- 
patam on August 29th in order to take in some goods at that 
port and to fight the English if met with?. 

Basse with his ten sail was outnumbered by the Dutch, 
though not to a great extent, as only thirteen or fourteen of 
their ships were of any strength. Presumably because of the 
information he had received from Madras, he resolved to offer 
battle in despite of the apparent odds against him, and although 
with the prevailing wind he could easily have avoided an action. 
Accordingly he hove-to, formed his squadron into line, and then 
tacked southwards under easy sail to await the onset of the 
Dutch, who, forming their fourteen warships into line with the 
five or six supply-boats to windward, bore down to engage him. 
The action began at mid-day with the fleets ranged in the 
following order (A= Kamer of Amsterdam, D= Delft, Z= Zee- 
land of the V.O.C.): 


1 India Office, Hague Manuscripts, Vol. 1674-5, No. pcccxxx1, folios 11-14. 
Cornelis Van Quaelbergen was chief at Masulipatam in 1652—7; Commander of 
the Return Fleet of 1658; head of the settlement at the Cape of Good Hope 
1666-8; Governor of Banda 1677-80, and of Malacca 1680—4, and finally 
Extraordinary Councillor of India at Batavia in 1682-7 (v. Leupe’s article). There 
is an anecdote related of him that whilst Governor of Malacca he threatened to 
shoot down a “‘predikant” or parson with whom he had a difference of opinion. 
About 1656 he was accused of private trade with the English. 
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(A) Velsen 

(A) Rijsende Zon 

@D) Darr Re Ay) Caesar (46) ith 

(A) de Cogge Sampson (36) (R.A.) 

(Z) Pulo Run Antelope (34). 

(A) Damiate (A.) Ann (36) . 

(Z) Craensteyn London (40) (A.) 

(Z) Se ene 8 East-India Merchant (36) 
(A) Tulpenburgh (V.A.) Unity (34) 


Massingberd (44) 
President (40) (V.A.) 
Bombay Merchant (40) 


(A) Outhoorn 

(A) Rheenen 

(A) Brederode 

(A) Gouda Y 


The action lasted for about 5 or 6 hours and resulted in the 
total defeat of the English who lost their Vice-Admiral, Rear- 
Admiral and another ship commanded by Captain John Golds- 
borough! to the Dutch. The severity of the defeat was due to 
the arrant cowardice displayed by two or three of the English 
captains who never seriously participated in the action at all; 
that the remaining seven ships were able to escape was mainly 
due to the fact that several of the Dutch captains, including the 
Schout-by-Nacht or Rear-Admiral, Cornelis de Wit, similarly 
misbehaved themselves. There is no need to give a description 
of the battle here, as the narratives of the chief participants, 
both Dutch and English, are printed in full in Appendices 
II-VII, to which the reader is referred for details?. It must 
suffice to say that the heroism of Captains Hide and Golds- 
borough did something to redeem what Dr Fryer terms “‘a blur 
never to be wiped out.” 


1 Who subsequently became Governor and Captain-General of the British 
possessions in India. 

2 ‘The most interesting accounts are those of Hide and Goldsborough, written 
in their captivity. The originals are in the India Office, whilst copies were made 
for Pepys at his request some years later, and are now in the Bodleian (Rawlinson 
MS. 185). He was interested in the action apparently because he had a theory 
that merchantmen were not to be depended on in a fight to the same extent as 
naval officers. Fryer, in his Account of East India and Persia, has a description of 
the voyage, names of ships, commanders, etc., but many of his details are in- 
accurate. Cf. the Hak. Soc. edition of his works- 
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After the battle Basse, with his seven ships, made his way 
“against wind, tide and all expectation’”’ to Madras, which he 
reached somewhat crestfallen on September 4th, and whence 
after a stay of ten days he sailed for Bombay. The Dutch fleet, 
on the contrary, was so scattered by the hard weather that they 
fell too far northwards of Masulipatam, and could not reach 
that port till the 29th of the month. 

The superior authorities on both sides found much to criti- 
cise in the conduct of the fight. Governor-General Maetsuycker 
and his Council stated that, despite the fact that six of the 
English ships had not seriously engaged, yet the English ‘‘had 
taken up and maintained much better order in their fleet than 
we in ours,” and that had all the Dutch captains done their 
duty, not one English ship would have escaped. They admitted 
that Quaelbergen “‘seemed to have done his best,’’ but stated 
that the Rear-Admiral Cornelis de Wit had ‘‘shamefully lain 
idle the whole battle.” They condemned in severe terms the 
reckless plundering of the captured vessels, but admitted that 
it was a difficult, if not an impossible, thing to prevent on such 
occasions. They ordered an inquiry to be held in Ceylon into 
the conduct of the battle, and that those captains found guilty 
of cowardice should be punished}. 

On the English side, everyone was unanimous in attributing 
the loss to the “‘ridiculous folly of the Commander’”’ in offering 
battle to such a superior force. However, a perusal of the pre- 
vious correspondence with Madras and Bombay would indicate 
that Langhorn and Aungier were merely wise after the event. 
The chief reason for the English defeat was the cowardice dis- 
played by Captains Andrews (of the Caesar), Earwin (of the 
Bombay Merchant)3 and Cruft of the Unity. They were duly 
called to account for their behaviour, but managed to get off 


1 Letter of Maetsuycker and Council, Batavia, January 3 1st,1674, folios 71-192. 

2 Letter of Gerald Aungier, Bombay, November tst—-roth, 1673. As an 
amusing instance of the gentle art of propaganda I quote the P.S. to his letter: 
‘*T give out here that wee haue sunck 5 Dutch ships & killed 600 of their men, 
& maimed many more of their ships which I desire you [#.¢. the Factors at Surat] 
also there to confirme.” The actual Dutch losses were about 170 all told. 

3 Not to be confused with Capt. Anthony Earning of the Sampson who was 
killed fighting bravely just before his ship was taken. 
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with insignificant fines or censures. Basse, after safely visiting 
the Malabar coast, reached Bombay and set sail on his return 
voyage to England in January 1674. 

Asa result of the battle of September Ist, 1673, about 300 
prisoners fell into the hands of the Dutch. Amongst these was 
the valiant Vice-Admiral Jonathan Hide whose gallantry excited 
the admiration of his enemies, and three or four of his sons. 
The prisoners were sent to Batavia where they were very well 
treated (as they had been by Van Goens and Quaelbergen in 
India) and most of the officers released before long. Van Goens 
himself wrote strongly in favour of Jonathan Hide and his three 
sons being allowed to return to Europe on one of the next 
homeward-bound Dutch Indiamen. The Governor-General, in 
consideration of Van Goens’ letter describing him as a man of 
“no less gentility than proved courage and bravery as was evi- 
denced by the defence of his ship,”’ resolved to allow him to sail 
in the ship Middelburgh for Europe. Goldsborough and some 
relations of his were allowed to proceed to Bantam and thence 
for India, as was William Limbry, the captain of the Experi- 
ment, who had also given satisfaction to his captors and shown 
himself “‘a very discreet and honourable man, who has com- 
ported himself most modestly during his captivity, showing the 
utmost detestation of this war and evincing marked repugnance 
towards the French Nation.” The Batavian Council wrote that 
their English prisoners gave no trouble and behaved themselves 
very well, in marked contrast to the French. There was so little 
sympathy between the two races that they would not eat in the 
same mess either ashore or afloat!+ 

It is satisfactory to be able to record that the English were 
equally courteous towards their Dutch prisoners. They not only 
released the captives taken in the Meijboom, but gave them 
money for the journey overland to Surat. 

A number of prisoners, both French and English, made their 
escape at intervals and found their way to Surat, where, how- 
ever, with the Dutch strictly blockading the port, and the 
French and English at daggers drawn, their situation was not 


1 Letter of G. G. Maetsuycker and Council, January 31st, 1674, folios 142-3; 
Dagh-Register, Batavia, 1674, pp. 12, 22 and 23. 
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much better!. It is noticeable that, in marked contrast to the 
wars of 1652-4 and 1665-7, all parties were utterly sick and 
weary of the war in 1673. 

It might have been expected that after the victory of Sep- 
tember Ist, 1673, the Hollanders would have pressed the siege 
of Sao Thomé more vigorously, but such was not the case. The 
Wapen der Goes, Hellevoetsluijs, Den Briel and Pijl ‘with 400 
of the stoutest soldiery in Ceylon’”’ had appeared off Negapatam 
just before the battle and landed the troops there; but Van 
Goens, fearing lest the seven surviving English ships would 
unite with the two remaining vessels of De la Haye’s squadron 
—Breton and Bayonnais—and attack his four ships in the ab- 
sence of Quaelbergen’s squadron at Masulipatam, as was threat- 
ened by the English at Madras, sent them to Ceylon whither 
he himself soon afterwards proceeded. 

The possibility of either the French or English attacking the 
island was exceedingly remote, but danger threatened from yet 
another quarter—the Portuguese. Even before the outbreak of 
war in 1672, both Charles II of England and Louis XIV of 
France had made strenuous efforts to induce the Prince Regent 
Pedro of Portugal to join them in the attack on the United 
Provinces. They urged him to seize and retain all Dutch vessels 
in Portuguese waters, and promised if the Portuguese would 
send a fleet of galleons to the Indies to join the French and 
British ships there, that all conquests made at the expense of 
the Dutch would be divided equally between the three Powers. 
The opportunity did indeed seem a favourable one for the Lusi- 
tanians to avenge the disasters of 1640-1663 and to regain 
Cochin, Colombo and others of their lost possessions, but from 
motives of either honour or prudence (perhaps a mixture of 
both) Pedro declined the proferred alliance®. But it was widely 


1 One prisoner, Samuel Baron, who had been taken on the junk Came/ from 
Ceylon, was kept closely confined by the Dutch, and all the efforts of Dacres (the 
E.I.C. agent at Bantam) to procure his release proved fruitless. Baron was a Dutch 
subject by birth, born in the Indies and had served the Dutch Company for a 
long time before deserting to the English. The authorities at Batavia proceeded 
against him as a traitor (Dagh-Register, 1673-4 passim). 

2 Probably the Portuguese realised that the English and French would be quite 
ready to abandon them to the Dutch when they had gained their own ends in the 


ies 
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believed in India that such a combination was not only possible 
but probable, and colour was lent to this theory by the arrival 
in 1671 of a new Viceroy, Luis de Furtado Mendonca, who 
had the official and ominous title of Restaurador de Ceiléo}. 
Furthermore in 1673 the Portuguese of Goa gave out that 
‘‘they expected a fleete of men of warr & 4000 souldiers on 
designe to breake peace with the Dutch this yeare, but as yet 
there are but 3 ships arrived at Goa on account of Merchan- 
dizing, & now there is no farther discourse of any more ex- 
pected this yeare.”’? Joined with the threats of the French, 
who in 1672 had openly stated that they were come to join with 
the Portuguese, these pronouncements seemed to the naturally 
cautious Van Goens to indicate that there was some fire beneath 
all this smoke, and hence his concentrations in Ceylon. 

In actual fact the Portuguese were only bluffing. The battle 
of Solebay had showed clearly enough that the allies were not 
likely to have it all their own way even in Europe, and the 
Restaurador de Ceil#o remained a Restaurador on paper. In 
1674, freed from the fear of Portuguese aggression, Van Goens 
was in a position to bring the half-hearted and tedious blockade 
of Sao Thomé to a conclusion. 

In September 1673, the Flamand (36) had been taken by the 
Hasenbergh, Kattenbergh and Klaverskercke after a short action 
near Balasor, so that De la Haye’s naval strength was reduced 
to two ships only. He himself had narrowly escaped capture in 
the Breton. The garrison in Sao Thomé was then about 600 
Frenchmen and 400 natives, but dissenstons raged furiously 
within the walls. In a letter dated September 12th, 1673, 
Langhorn, the chief at Madras, describes the situation as 
follows: 
war. Furthermore they knew how exceedingly weak they were in India, and that, 
whatever might be the case in Europe, the Dutch would be likely to have it their 
own way in Asia. Lastly, to have come in on the French side would probably 
have involved them in a war with Spain. 

1 Luis de Furtado Mendonga was an old enemy of the Hollanders, having 
fought the blockading squadron off Goa’s bar in 1657~9. 

2 One of these ships, a great galleon named Bom Fesus de Sao Domingo, 
touched at St Helena on her homeward voyage in 1674, and was fired on by the 


forts for refusing to strike her flag, whereon she weighed anchor and resumed her 
voyage, but did not strike. , 
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The agreement of peace with the French, whatever warrs should break out in 
Europe, I look upon ozly as some fixation to those spirits of Mercury and Sulphur, 
wee are so obnoxious unto, but wh shall not lull me into the least security; attending 
its confirmation from your improvment of it at home. . . whether Mons de la Hay 
will haue written home about it or noe I cannot tell; who its like persuadeing him- 
selfe at first that this should engage us to a Union of Interests and forces, as so 
many of his letters inculcate, so contrary to either your order or interest, & the 
constant tenour of my replies. Disappointment may haue cooled his affection to- 
wards it, which nevertheless may be a ground sufficient for your honourable selves, 
to introduce & perfect the work if you esteem it worth your while. 

The last passage between them and us has been upon the retirement hither of 
one Mons Champignola, Commander of the Royal ship Breton with his two 
Lieutenants, disgusted at the putting of another over his head, who being a relation 
of Colbert’s I gaue them civill entertainement, and Mons. De la Haye writing 
seuerall letters to demand them, I satisfied him that it was not handsome nor usual 
to deliver up such personages like malefactors. 

The blockade dragged on for another year, but when on 
September 4th, 1674, the English ship Lancaster arrived at 
Madras with news of the peace concluded between Holland and 
England, De la Haye realised that there was no hope of relief 
from Europe, and two days later he surrendered the place on 
honourable terms to the Dutch who subsequently handed it 
back to the nativest. De la Haye having embarked with his men 
on two Dutch ships Ve/sen and Ramekens (none of his own were 
left) in accordance with the terms of capitulation proceeded to 
France via Bourbon and Madagascar. The remnants of the 
French under the energetic Francois Martin proceeded to 
Pondicherry where a new factory was founded which was des- 
tined to become the permanent headquarters of the French in 
the Indies. ‘The termination of the siege of Sio Thomé marked 
to all intents and purposes the end of the war in India. Even 
before the news of peace had arrived, Langhorn wrote that “‘we 
are on excellent terms with all nations French, Dutch and 
Moors, which God grant may continue,” and when the news 
arrived that the peace had been definitely concluded, there was 
great and universal rejoicing amongst English and Hollanders 
alike. 

1 The terms of surrender are printed in full on pp. 300-5 of the 1674 Dagh- 
Register. Despite the absolute failure of his expedition, the loss of 10 ships, and 
of the colony of Madagascar, Haye was well received by the king who gave him 
a post in the army of Lorraine where he was killed in 1676 during an attack on 
a convoy (Sottas, op. cit. p. 51). 
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D. The Loss and Recapture of St Helena 


On December 13th, 1672, an expedition was fitted out by 
the Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, Ysbrand Gotskens, 
for the capture of the island of St Helena then in possession of 
the English. The squadron consisted of the return-ships Vryhey?, 
Zuydtpolsbroeck, Kattenburgh, and a smaller vessel the Swaente. 
Altogether these ships carried 110 guns and 634 men under 
the command of skipper Jacob Gens. They appeared off the 
island on December 29th, 1672, but owing to contrary winds 
they were unable to attack either the fort or the ships in the 
Road. 

After about a week of this stalemate, the Dutch landed some 
400 men in Old Woman’s (or Apple as they called it) valley, 
who, after a two days’ march across the island, emerged in the 
rear of the English forts to find that the English had fled. 
Although the situation of the forts was very strong and there 
were two French and one English ship in the Road, the com- 
mander, Captain Mudfoard, basely forsook the place, carrying 
away with him all the inhabitants save one woman and some 
sick soldiers!. Jacob Gens, having left a garrison of about 100 
men in the forts, despatched part of his squadron to the Cape 
and the remainder to Batavia. The Dutch were not destined to 
enjoy their cheaply-won possession for very long, and they lost 
it in nearly as shameful a fashion as the English. 

The news of the loss of St Helena caused no little anxiety in 
England, and an expedition was despatched to retake it with 
remarkable promptitude. A squadron of four men-of-war, one 
fireship and two merchant vessels under the command of Cap- 
tain Richard Munden was detached for the purpose. During 
the voyage he fell in with some of the squadron of the Zeeland 
Admiral Cornelis Evertseen de Jonge at St Jago in the Cape 


1 Dagh-Register, 1673, p. 152.’ The Dutch account agrees very well with that 
of Basse printed in Appendix XI. ‘The English garrison was about 150 men strong 
and it is obvious from the Dutchman’s own account that had they offered even a 
feeble resistance the Hollanders would have given up the attempt. During the 
brief four months’ occupation of St Helena, the Dutch captured an English 
ship, Ane Catherine, laden with 220 slaves and’550 elephants’ tusks. 
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Verde islands. This squadron was on its way to the West Indies, 
where amongst other exploits it retook New York from the 
English. After a running fight with no particular advantage to 
either side, Munden watered and then resumed his voyage. He 
arrived off the island on May 4th/14th, 1673, and retook it 
after a trifling resistance}. 

Meanwhile, on February 4th, 1673, the annual return-fleet 
had left Batavia for Europe. It was composed of the following 
ships: 

(Z) ’t Wapen van der Veer, Abram Huybregtsen (Admiral); 

(A) Alphen, Jan Kop (Vice-Admiral) ; 

(D) Pynacker, Edward Goldsmith (Rear-Admiral); 

(R) Stermeer, Jan van Dorre; 

(H) Europa, Pieter Koker (formerly the French Europe); 

(E) Papenburgh, Maerten Croon; 


with a cargo valued at a total of 1,679,154 florins. 

These vessels duly arrived at the Cape on April 20th, 1673. 
On May Ist, Gotskens sent the Europa on ahead with a new 
Governor named Breitenbach for St Helena. This vessel ap- 
peared off the island on May 21st, when she fell into the hands 
of the English; from her Munden learnt of the imminent ap- 
proach of her consorts. These five ships, together with a hooker 
named Cokmeeuw from Ceylon, had left the Cape on May roth. 
They appeared off St Helena on June sth when Munden’s 
ships immediately put out in pursuit of them. The Cokmeecuw, 
which was the most advanced of the Dutch vessels, signalled the 
approach of Munden’s fleet, and the Indiamen promptly scat- 
tered, hoping thus to shake off their pursuers. Owing to the 
hard weather it seemed as if the Dutch had a good chance to 
escape, but the English gradually overhauled them. The 4/phen, 
after a running fight of more than 48 hours, was taken by the 


1 See Munden’s account in Appendix X for details. There are two good Dutch 
versions of the events at St Helena in May and June 1673: (i) ‘De Oost Indische 
Compagnie & St Helena in de 17 eeuw,” article by Dr J. de Hullu in De 
Indische Gids of 1913; (ii) Frederici Bolingii, Oost Indische Reisboek, published 
at Copenhagen in 1678, and translated into Dutch by Miss de Visscher in Bijdr. 
Taal-Landen Volkenkunde v. Nederl. Indie, Deel 63, 1913. See further Dagh- 
Register for 1673 and 1674. iz voce St Helena. ° 
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Assistance frigate and Castle Freedom fireship, after losing two 
killed and two wounded in the action. The Wapen van der Veer 
was also taken. The remaining ships escaped for the nonce, but 
the Papenberg appearing off the Texel in August, on the eve of 
the great action between the Anglo-French and Dutch fleets, 
fell into the midst of the French fleet and was taken—thus 
affording France some consolation for the ships of De la Haye 
which had been taken by the Dutch. Munden with his three 
prizes, Der Veer, Europa, Alphen, and five English East India 
ships which joined him subsequently, returned to England via 
Kinsale. He was very warmly received, and knighted by 
Charles II for his services. 

Incidentally it may be mentioned that the return-fleet of 
1671-2, under the command of Aernoudt van Overbeek, one 
of the largest and richest which ever left Batavia in the whole 
history of the V.O.C., got safely into Holland in August 1672, 
after a brush with two English frigates Bristol and Cambridge, 
not far from Heligoland!. 


* * * * 


In this brief review of the course of the war of 1672-4 in 
Indian Seas, it will be seen that the decided advantages gained 
by the Dutch Company were partly due to its greater strength 
and larger resources as compared with its French or English 
rivals; but it should not be forgotten that it had attained its 
proud position through the industry and zeal of its servants in 
India, well supported as a rule by their superiors at home. If 
ever a success was deserved, it was that of ‘‘Jan Compagnie”’ 
in the war of 1672-4; it was no idle boast on the part of many 
Netherlanders, in the darkest hours of the French invasion of 
1672, that if the Fatherland was lost they would transport 
themselves and their families to the Indies, where under the 
protection of the Company they could defy even the long arm 
of Le Roi Soleil. 


1 This Dutch East India fleet consisted of fourteen vessels, if I remember 
rightly. They put into the mouth of the Ems and were convoyed round to Texel 
later by De Ruyter. 


Recd overland/12/1673 
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APPENDIX. J 


The Abortive Attack on Bombay, February 1673 
[Inp1a Orrice. O.C. 3754] 
The Gov. &% Council of Bombay to tte Deputy President iz Surat, 23/2/73 


...on Thursday last the 20th instant in the afternoone, (wee hauing little before | 


certaine aduice from the Capt. of Choule! that the Dutch fleet of 22 saile were 
seen off from that place) The Govt sent out Mr Fifett in a shibar in search after 
them, who discouered 7 saile of them at an anchor not long after, a little distant 
from the mouth of the Bay, & shewed them his Collours, whereupon, they seeing 
that, presently sett saile & made chase after him with a couple of sloops, but he 
being too nimble for them made his Escape & returnd hither with this aduice. 
About one of the clock next morning wee discouered 7 sayle of them in sight of 
the ffort within Hemere Kennere, wh not long after came to an anchor neer 
Carenjah & about sun rising weighed againe, & stood in for this place, so neer as 
they could lye, & observing ours & the ffrench ships were laid in a line to receiue 
them, & our ffort clear to giue them the first salute, tacked & stood out againe & 
about noone weathered the point of old womans Island, & chopt to an anchor 
neer the sandy bay, and in the afternoone weighed againe, & played up and downe 


towards the point of old womans Island & about 3 came to an anchor; whereupon | 


the Governt sent one of the Companys together with a considerable quantity of 
Bandireens to the Colleo, & Bay, to assist them in case they should attempt to land, 
the Governour being there in his owne person with resolutions to fight them, weh 
encouraged the people very much. : 

About 5 this afternoone, the Gov't sent up his Deputy Capt. John Shaxton, with 
both the Compas of Militia (vizt) Bombay & Maym® both under his command 
to Maym to preuent their Landing there, hauing likewise strong guards on 
Mallabar Hill, Vernlee & c* places, to secure them from the Enemys attempt. 
On Satturday the 22 instant in the morning the Governour went in person againe 
into ye Bay, to visit the out guards & obserue the Enemys motion in case they 
should land, for that their boats had bin often sounding the Bay & point of the 
Colleo; but about sun rising they weighed & stood to the Norwards, & about 9 
weathered the point of Balcassar Hill, & stood off, so neer as they could lye to the 
shore; In the afternoone the Govt went to Balcassar hill, to obserue the motion 
of the Enemy, where he saw them at an anchor off from the mouth of Maym they 
hauing before tided it to the Norward so farr as they could, & wee suppose weighed 
from that place, so soon as the tide was made, intending for Surat. 

Vpon the first appearence of the Enemy Seignt Aluaro Perez Capt. of the 
millitia at Mazagon very fairly rann away; & the Portugese Gentlemen here in 
Gen! discouer themselues unto us to be very Cowardly, & slack in defence of us 
& their Country, for in the list of inhabitants of this Island, there are about 4,000 


1 J.e, Chaul. ‘The Governor was Ignacio Sarmento de Carvalho, the heroic | 


defender of Cochin against the Dutch in 1661-2. 
2 I.e. Mahim. 
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Christians, & all that we could now gett together (when they should assist us against 
the Enemy) by fair meanes & force amounted to not aboue 200 wh hath necessi- 
tated us to raise 500 Rashpots!, who wee question not will stand by us in time of 
danger, nor are wee in the least beholding to our neighbours of the Portugese 
nation, except it be for good words, for wee must not expect the least assistance 
from them; w°h js all we haue to comunicate unto yo at present & remaine 


Your affectionate freinds 
Bombay, GeraLp AUNGIER. 
234 February 1672/3. Grorce WILLcox. 


Ash RiiiN Dl¢Xrabl 


Cornelis Van Quaelbergen’s Account of the Action 
of September ist, 1673 


[Rijxsarcuter. Overgecomen Brieven en Papieren, Anno 1674 (1ste Briefboek MMMM), 
folios 57—60] 


To the Hon. Ryckloff van Goens, Councillor-Extra- 

ordinary of India, Superintendent and Admiral over the 

island of Ceylon & the Coasts of Coromandel, Malabar, 

Madura etc. 
Extract-Letter of the General-Commandeur Cornelis 
van Quaelbergen, from our Shingalese War-Fleet, to the 
General-Superintendent Ryckloff van Goens, written 
off Paliacate on the sth September 1673, concerning the 
furious fight waged with 10 English Ships. 


Honourable, Worthy, Worshipful, Manly, Wise, Prudent and very 


Generous Sir, 
Honourable Sir! 


After that we on the 29th ult., between 10 & 11 o'clock at night, in all silence, 
had left the roadstead of Paliacate with our ships according to Your Honour’s 
Orders, on the 18t September”, in the morning, we sighted the 10 English ships 
in question; the Point of Masulipatnam being then N.E. to E. about 6 to 7 miles, 
and the English S.E. to E. & 3-34 miles from us, whilst the wind was first 


1 J.e. Rajputs. The ‘‘Portuguese Gentlemen”’ so scathingly referred to here 
were one and all half-castes, so no very valorous exhibition could be expected from 
them. Furthermore, it should be remembered that the cession of Bombay to the 
English in 1661-5 had been bitterly resented by the majority of the inhabitants, 
and that the Portuguese in general still resented the fact that the English had 
declined to assist them in the defence of Cochin against the Dutch in 1661-2, so 
it is not very surprising that their behaviour in 1672-3 was unsatisfactory. 

2 New style of course. The dates in Dutch letters are N.S. and in English O.S., 
a difference of 10 days. The battle was fought on August 22nd/September Ist, 
1673. This letter of Quaelbergen’s was published by P. A. Leupe in a Dutch 
naval magazine in 1856, long since out of print. 
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Southernly, and afterwards S. to E. & S.S.E.; whereon we stood for them, they 
boldly doing the like to us, so that we gradually drew near to each other. Hence 
we gave the signal to our ships to set themselves in order, & in the meantime the 
Vice-Commandeur coming on board, we decided, in conjunction with him, to 
send a note to each ship stating the order of battle, which was as follows,—the 
first Gouda, and then successively Brederode, Rheenen, Outhoorn, Tulpenburgh, 
Nieuwenhoorn, Craensteyn, Damiate, Poeloe Ron, de Cogge, Dorth, de Rysende Son 
and Velsen; the flyboats and hookers remaining to windward, out of range. 

We, then, sailing away with the English in order to keep the wind of them, 
wherein, to begin with, they did not much oppose us, as if they disdained us, 
since—as their Vice-Admiral has subsequently told us—they were informed that 
soldiers had been landed from our ships at Paliacate, & that the ships were heavily 
laden; furthermore, the French had told them that our vessels, although certainly 
rather large, were but ill provided with cannon and men, except for the soldiers. 
Consequently they remained to Leewards, awaiting us in good order, with small 
sail, at about the distance of a canon-shot; we, seeing this, made signal to the ship 
Gouda to push on into them, in order to commence the long-wished-for battle. 
However the Gouda’s skipper, instead of so doing, came alongside us in his sloop, 
not having, (so he said), heard the signal-shots; but on his returning again with 
that order, we engaged in a general action about midday. This having lasted thus 
about 3 to 4 glasses, skipper Heere Symonsz comes on board, & offers to row to 
the van-most ships and to order them to obey the long-since hoisted signals & to 
engage the Enemy more closely; the which he manfully accomplished, despite 
the heavy cannonading!. On his return, he reported, amongst other things, that 
our Vice Commandeur Jan Frederickz was slain, to the profound sorrow of us all, 
by reason of which we immediately sent him, with a written order, to assume that 
vacant office on board of the ship Tu/penburgh. Meanwhile, seeing 1 or 2 of the 
Enemie’s ships slinking away, and that some others were exceedingly cut up in 
their sails we resolved to make the common signal for attacking and boarding the 
latter, it being than nearly 3 hours after noon; whereupon Heere Symonsz with 
his sloop & flyboat did his utmost to reach the ship Tu/pendurgh, but could not, 
to my sorrow, succeed in doing so, albeit he encouraged the other ships in passing 
to do their duty. Accordingly. the ship Oxzhoorm laid the English Vice-Admiral 
aboard on the one side, whilst Cranesteyn boarded him on the other side; however 
the English bravely defending themselves, the former fell off again; nevertheless 
the enemy ship not being supported by her admiral or any other of her consorts— 
who each went their own way and did their best to escape, —was eventually taken, 
as were likewise two other vessels one of which was their Rear-Admiral, it being 
now about Sunset; By reason of this we thought it advisable to hoist the signal to 
assemble and chase the enemy, albeit the remaining English ships, despite of their 
being very much damaged, yet contrived to make their escape, although if our 


1 This skipper, Symonsz, was an interesting personage in his way. He first 
comes into prominence in May 1663, when he saved most of the crew and six 
chests of money under very difficult conditions from the yacht Do/phin which 
was wrecked off Gale on the night of May 16th. In October of 1664 he was 
accused of private trade in connection with a voyage to Pegu, and 4000 pieces of 
‘‘abacys”’ were confiscated from him. 
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ships had more timely obey’d our signals, or had executed them better, it is certain 
that we had shorn the wings of 3 or 4 of them. 

Hower, it is, God be praised, a desirable victory, since our ships have not 
suffered so much in their hulls, as will prevent them from reaching Ceylon. 

It is true that we had 3 more ships, & guns in proportion, than the English, 
but, on the other hand, they had stout and well-built vessels and almost the same 
number of men as we. 

The 3 prizes are certainly the largest of their Fleet and are named—the 
President, commanded by Captain Jonathan Hidij, acting as Vice-Admiral, who 
is still alive although severely scorched by the powder in his hands & face, [this 
ship] mounting 40 guns & 130 men which we have good hope of bringing along 
with us. ‘The second prize is named the Samson, mounting 36 guns & 120 men, 
Captain Anthony Etningh, [thier] Rear Admiral, who was slain; this vessel to- 
gether with the ship Ve/sem became seperated from us through stress of weather, 
the night after the battle, and we have not had any news of them since. 

The third prize is named the 4xtiloope, Captain John Golesborough mounting 
34 guns & 112 men, this vessel being sunck on the evening of the day after the 
action. As yet we cannot tell the exact number of prisoners we have taken in 
these ships nor do we know exactly how many of our own men are killed or 
wounded, by reason of the fact that the strong winds & tides have prevented us 
from assembling together & visiting each other; for the present we can only say 
that they are roughly as follows: 


In Damiate mh: oe “ee 1 dead & 5 wounded 
», Lulpenburgh ... A 3 killed & 12 5 
(including the Vice-Commandeur Jan Fredericksz) 


» Dorth ee: my, =e nil nil 
» Gouda cae Be ®& 2 killed & 5 wounded 
», Brederode ie milter, 3 17 wounded 


(the majority through the bursting of 2 guns) 
», Rheenen fu ha % 2 killed & 5 wounded 
(including the skipper) 


», Outhoorn ve ‘ 16 killed & 25 wounded 


»» Craensteyn ... A ae Ae atOr? 33 Bs 

,, Nieuwenhoorn ay fe au) 5 sob is 

», Poeloe Rom ... aoe a3 Gil be, 5 = Seats i 
(including the skipper who lost a leg) 

» de Cogge ie ae. nee ee tela tt - 


»» ae [rysende] Son ae Are Taney en Coal “A 
Felsen absent, & unknown. 

The battle thus being finished, we used all possible endeavours to assemble & 
keep the ships together; consequently we lay hove-to the whole night, with sails 
on the mast, nevertheless we found on the following morning that the prize accom- 
panying us, together with the ships Poe/oe Row and Brederode, & the cutters & 
hookers were fully 24 miles in the wind of us and 3 miles in lee were the [subse- 
quently] foundered prize with the ships Dorth, Outshoorn, de Son, de Cogge and 
Rheenen, none of which approached us, whatever signals we made to them to do so. 

Consequently I resolved to despatch Heere Symonsz to windward with the 
ships Tu/penburgh and Ysselsteyn, in order to tow towards us the prize which could 
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not of itself carry enough sail, and [also] to bring off the other ships. Meanwhile, 
we together with our neighbouring ships drove to the most leewardly [vessel] 
which we approached about midday before which time we saw the prize’s main- 
mast go by the board, and we also understood from the report of the Rear-Admiral 
Cornelis de Wit that they had had enough to do the whole of the previous night 
to keep it above water, and that the inflow of water was gaining. Consequently 
we decided to trans-ship all the men, and no sooner had we done this than it sank 
forthwith, so that if I had not come up so timely, we should undoubtedly have 
lost many men in the vessel; and we were the more [dis?] inclined to keep our 
people in the same that ensuing night, as in the latter part of the same night we 
had very much rain & bad weather, so that we had our work cut out even to pre- 
serve our own damaged ships. 

Until the 34 inst, about midday, when we gained the shore, the wind con- 
tinued S.W. and S.S.W. so that we could not keep higher than about N.N.W.; 
the 4th of this month we fell about 3 miles south of the point of Coringo, which 
is roughly about 15-16 miles north of Mazulipatnam, where Tu/pendurgh, 
Ysselsteyn and the prize already lay at anchor, although they were forced away 
from us with the first squall of bad weather; so that Heere Simonsz has always 
displayed great courage and we will not send him on, as yet. The wind still 
blowing hard from between W. and N.W., with a strong northerly tide running, 
God only knows when we shall reach Paliacate; for we cannot now exact from 
our ships so much as formerly, wherefor your Honour can easily judge, what 
chance there is of our speedy arrival. We hope & trust that the supply ships from 
Batavia, and also the Wapen van Goes & Europa from Ceylon will arrive in time, 
so that our ships will not be forced to wait [for them], the more so, since we do 
not doubt that the remaining English ships have suffered so much that they will 
have no desire either to meet us again or return to Madras, whilst the French will 
probably obtain some help from Europe. 

In the opinion of the English Vice-Commander, they have most probably gone 
to Bengal, chiefly by reason of the damage they have suffered; however, others of 
them declare that they can state nothing for certain, since their Commander did 
everything according to secret Commission, without consulting any of his captains 
—even in this recent fight against us. He had two people with him who were 
his only councillors, and he himself had too high an opinion of his own force and 
too low a one of ours. 


Collated, agrees with the authentic copy. 


(Signed) Jan van Rieseeck, Secretary. 
In Batavia Castle, 


13 Nov. Ao. 1673. 
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WPPENDIXY TTI 
Basse’s Log-book 


{Inpra Orrice. Marine Records. Vol. rxxr. Log of the London] 


Shipp London: From Metchlepatam: Towards 
Maddarasaptam: August 1673 


ffr3 21th noon to this ditto 5 morn: stemed a Compass as followeth: with ye winds. 
SODEt «622 S°WtbWt, These & trackted Course & stem is No87¢Wt 
$° .. = r:0 WtSowt | dist. 30M but Leeway & variation aloned! Course 
SebWt . 1:0 Wtbso & dedreck is Wt dist. 30™ These 24 houers we 
Sa SBS 1:0 WtbN° | have had ye winds from WtbN? to SoWtbW' to 
Benes ig wes Hee en ScEtbSo scant gaile wth faier weather; About 
Wwtnowt 5 : 2 Sowt 6 this morning saw y¢ dutch fleete consisting of 
NoOWtbNo 3:0 Sowtbwt | 2° saile 14 men of warr 3 fliboats 2 doggers & 


one hoye: wch lay to windwards of yé fleete. 
Miles -+ 36:4 Logg About 8 morning tackt to gitt all of fleete into 
a line for o¥F better defence against ye Enemy: when we first saw ye Enemy: Capt 
Cooly & another shipp of of fleet ware about some 3 miles to windward of us & 
y¢ starnmost of ott Fleete about 4™ from us: as ye headmost of ye Enemys fleete: 
about 5 mils dist fro™ us: upon ott wheather bough: about 7 laide o¥* foretopsaile 
to ye mast for oUF fleete to come up wth us: a little after fired a gun & spred A vnion 
Jack at o¥F misen peeke wch was yé sign: for all o¥F fleete to fall into a line: About 
10 y® dutch—fired at us: then we began to ingaige: about 4 an houer past 6 
afternoon yé¢ dutch left of chaiseing & fireing at us: & we at them: we having ye 
worst of it: by ye loss of ott vice Admirall: Raire Admirall & Antelope ye weh 
was accastroned by some of o¥F fleete lying to leeward: & doing noe sarvise: nor 
damnefying ye Enemy: neither did they keepe malme [?] all y¢ time of yé in- 
gaigement but came away & left thear flaggs—(it was Capt Andrews: second to 
y¢ Rare Admirall: Capt Goulsbrough his other second fought very stoutly: & cept 
by his flagg: and was lost wth him:) as Allsoe others of my oawne devistion: & 
Capt Hides ware a little space in a line: but bore to leewards & theare lay but did 
y® enemy noe Damidge: Capt Cooly wanting shott: long before y® ingaigment 
was ouer (Capt Hide: y¢ vice Admirall fought very stoutly: being disaibiled: boare 
away: about 4 an houer past 5 afternoon he was boarded by one dutch Shipp: 
one his starboard quartur: & another laide him one board amidship one his lar- 
board side:) o¥ shipp being very much disabiled: all o¥ sailes & wriging shott 
to peeces: & mainemast shott in 3 places: maineyard shott through in y¢ quartur: 
misen yard shott in 2 peeces: mainestay shott in 3 peeces & downe upon deck: 
maineshrouds: Foreshrouds: and ‘T'opmast backstayes & shrouds: shott ye greatest 
halfe of them & o¥F shipp verry much toarn wth shott: 5 men killed out right: 


beside ye sad Accedent of powder blowing up at 2 seaverall times bournd 18 of ' 


our men verry dangerously: sett y¢ stearid & great cabbin afire & gallerys & yé 
cloaths one y¢ Quartur deck: & my coat one my back: but by y¢ prouidence of 
god: we soone put all y¢ fiour out: but still kep fireing oUF guns: one y* gundeck 


1 = allowed (?). 


Friday y® 22h 


Ingaiged wt 20 saile 
of dutch shipps: of 
them 15 yt fought— 


Capt Hide Capt Earning 
and Capt Goulsbrough 
taken by them 


Capt Andrews lay to 
leewarde of his flagg 
all ye ingaigment 


5 men kiled out 
wright— 
Burnt by powder 
18 men— 


wounded by shott 
& splinters: g men wth 
seaverall other wt? small 
wounds not mentioned 


Some of oF fleete 
keeping to leeward 
all or most part of 

y® ingaigment 


Lost ot long boat 
& pinnis 


August 234 
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more wounded wth shott & splinters wth broaken leggs & thyes 9 besides seavera 
others wth small wounds wch was yé reason of my not staying to releive y¢ vic 
Admirall: or should I have staied longer to ingaige; I might have bin in very great 
danger of looseing my shipp seeing none of my devistion stay by me but Capt 
Browne & he was verry much disabiled: he cept in his line all ye Time of y' 
Ingaigment: & fought well but all ye rest a very little time: 7—-Capt Earwin w¢ 
led ye van wthin an houer & a halfe or 2 houers after we first ingaiged bore awa 

hauing received some shott under watter in hould: as he tould me y® next day & 
came not up to ingaige any more neither did Capt Cruft whoe bore away wth him: 
but wt his defects ware I know not little to be seene one his sailes or rigging onel 
he saith yt had a shott in his foreyard) Capt: Westlock neaver came up in his lin 
all day: he was Capt Hides second: but kept to leeward of him & did not stay t 
his Assistance Capt Coolys pretence was he had noe shott: as houle! & demy; 
Culvering in his shipp: this night wth wt men we had left being very much tired) 
in y time of Ingaigment gott another foretopsaile to ye yard: y® other being shot 
away in y€ boultroap?: at y¢ foot in 2 seaverall places: besides seaverall other sho 
wch had mained yé saile very much: allsoe splist? some of our running riging 
noted some of o"T shrowds: having a small gaile at SOSoWt & SobWt. All ye im 
of y® ingaigment ye dutch had ye wind of us wh was theare great Advantaige: 
they shott in thear guns small iron shott of 1: 2: or 3 pound each: 5 or 6 of the 
in a gun as allsoe barr shott: wch did very much damnefy oUF riging sailes mast 
& yards: oF long boat & pinnis shott away in ye time of ingaigmt we kept away 
Et & EtSoEt a scant [?] gaile for y¢ most part somtimes fresh winds as before. 


| 
made all y¢ saile [we] could in o¥* condistiant [condition]... but presently after 
Capt Brownes ensign was spread on his poope, to invite all ye Comand's on 
board his shipp: I went up wth him & went aboard in my yall, my other 2 boa 
being shott away about one afternoon all y¢ rest of ye Comanders came aboard of 
him: we this day dined wth him & discoursed of great loss of our 3 friends vizt 
Capt Hide, Capt Earning & Capt: Goulsbrough, as alsoe ye neglect of doein 
sarvise by some Comand's & thear not keeping in a line wth thear flaggs: this was 
betwixt Capt Browne & myself. 


1 whole. 2 boltrope. 3 spliced. 


Part of the foregoing extract from Basse’s journal was printed by Khan ini 
his catalogue of the India Office Records. The accounts which follow are alll 
unpublished to the best of my belief. 
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AOR-PIGN DI Xseod.V 


Another Account by Basse 
[Inpra Orrice. O.C. 3834.] 


A narrative of y late Ingagement w the Dutch 
Aug® 22 16741 


About 6 morning we discovered y¢ Dutch fleet consisting of 20 saile small & 
great, of wh 12 or 13 were ships of warr, ye other fly Boats & small vessells the 
small vessels lying to windwards of their fleet being five, we standing ofn for the 
shoare wch the wind S.W.st steered Wst.N.W. The Dutch fleet standing a long 
the shoar to ye Eastwds & others off to the S.ward, they having the wind of us, 
Abot 7 morning I laid my foretopsaile to the mast to stay for of fleet, & a little 
after I fired A Gunn, & spread the Kings Jack at my Missen peek wch was the 
signe for all of fleet to fall into a line, that we might be the better able to defend 
of selves, if the enemy should attacque us; it was 4 an hour past g of the Clock 
before all of feet came together, they being far scattered one from another, Capt 
Cooley abot 3 Miles to windwards of us, & Capt Golesbrough as farr to leewards 
of us & others as farr a sterne, web was occasioned by ill company keeping, not 
wthstanding I comunicated St W™ Langhornes letter to all the Comanders, of 
20 saile of Dutch ships, wch was seene off St Thoma Road, the 12th instant; 
Abot ro forenoone all of fleet were in a line, only Capt Andrews, & he never 
came into it all the tyme of the Ingaigemt, but lay to leewards of his fHlagship, 
hardly wthin shott of the enemy to doe them Any considerable damage neither 
was he nearer all the tyme of the Ingaigemt although Capt Goldsbrough called to 
him & desired him to come to their Assistance, but he refused & bore away from 
them, this I was informed by Mt Nehemiah Earning, abot 4 an houre past 10 
forenoone the dutch ships in their van fired at oT van ships, wh made us all ingage, 
let the success prove as it shall please God, not above an houre after wee ingaged 
Capt Earwing, & Capt Cruft bore away out of the fleet to leeward Capt Erwing 
never came to ingage againe, Capt Cruft at the latter end of the day came somthing 
nearer than he was, but lay, to leeward of me, fired some Gunns at the enemy, 
but could not doe them any damage being at soe great a distance from the enemy, 
what his defects were, wth made him bare away I know not, little to be seene in 
his masts, sailes, hull or rigging, the cause why Capt Erwing bore away as he told 
me, that he had recv4 a shott under water in or about his rum: and had five foot 
water in his hold, this I leaue to yo' further examinacson Capt Westlock & Capt 
Cooley, the former Capt Hides assistant continued in his lyne wth his flag abot 
2 houres and then edged & bore away to leeward of his flag, and there lay; not 
being able to doe the enemy any considerable damage being soe farr distant from 
them, the latter being one of my division continued in his lyne abot some 3 houres 


1 This account was drawn up by Basse some time after the fight, and is ob- | 
viously modelled on the account in the Lowdon’s Log reproduced supra. A copy 
of this account is in the Bodleian Library at Oxford (Rawlinson MS. A 185) 
and is one of those made for Pepys at his request; the India Office version being 
the original. 
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& then bore away to leeward of me, the reason as he told mee was because he 
wanted shott, Capt Browne kept in his lyne all the tyme of the Ingagement, & 
fought very well & stoutly, he stood to my assistance w” all ships else bore away, 
as to yot owne ship London, being soe much disabled in Hull sailes and masts, 
standing & running rigginge as is to be seene the most part on board of her at this 
tyme as alsoe the losse of soe many men slaine & wounded as I have given yo" an 
acct of already, I thought it but necessary prudence to preserve yor ship from the 
enemies hands, seing the rest of the ships bare away & left me to to [sic] the 
fury of the enemy, Capt Browne only excepted, abot 4 Clock in the afternoone 
we had a very sad accident of powder blowing up, both of steerage & great Cabbin 
wch was the losse of many men abot 6 afternoone being in soe disabled condi¢con 
both in men & ship by the perswasion of my Mates & some other officers, I en- 
deavoured to ware of shipp & bare away, intending to repaire some of of defects 
in sailes & Rigging, but I had noe sooner bore away, but all the other ships bore 
away before me, & not stay to the Assistance of my selfe nor Capt Hyde, who 
fought well & stoutly as also the Comand's of the other two web were taken, I 
suppose the great instrumt of looseing Capt Hides ship, was that his foretopsaile 
was not hoisted up but lay upon the cap & noe head saile made, wherby to comand 
& ware his ship only a foresaile & as I haue heard say his owne men did not 
stand by him at the close of the day, nor could he get a man to goe into the foretop 
to reaue a roape to hoist his foretopsails, this you mey please to examine further, 
All the time of the ingagemt we went along wth ot topsailes $ mast evarne wth 
foresaile missen & missen topsails & oftimes laid ot head sailes to the mast, but 
of foretopsaile for the most part of the time, that of fleat might keep close together 
all the time of the ingagemt, & this I can safely say that had all of fleet done & 
utmost endeavor, to haue damnified the Enemy, we might in all probillity haue 
worsted them & haue taken more of their ships than they did of ours, for of tenn 
ships, not abouve five or six wch did sustaine their fury all the tyme of the en- 
gagemt this I give to the best of my knowledg as alsoe an eye wittness to most of it, 
and am ready so to testify it when thereunto called. Win Races, 


APPEN Die VW. 


Fonathan Hide’s Account 
[Bopreran Lisrary, Rawl. MS. A 1865, ff. 388 e¢ seg. Inpra Orricr, O.C. 3857] 


Gentlemen, 

I am [as] sorry for you as myself of this occasion to write these unwellcome 
lines, to give you account of y¢ sad disaster that hass befallen us! in our passage 
from Metchlepatan whence wee parted y¢ 20th of August bound to Fort St George, 
the 22th Ditto in ye morning Capt Basse being the headmost ship discovered a 
Fleete of 20 sayle, for which he made the signe; we then standing to ye Wtwd 
and they to y¢ N.E. upon wch Capt Basse fired a gun for y¢ ships that were of 
our fleete to windward, & those asterne, to come to him; and presently after it 


1 “‘that it might be compar’d with the relation that my Desarters hath given 
unto you”’ is inserted here in the (original) India Office account. 
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he spread his signal for the fleet to place in a line, and then tackt and stood with 
an easy sayle to ye S.E. the Dutch being then on our weather quarter, and came 
bearing upon us, As ye Company was pleased to make me vice-Admirall, so my 
station was to be in y€ forefront of y¢ Battle, and upon me they first bore and fired, 
which was about ro a Clock in y¢ morning, They plyed us very hotly, and so 
disabled our ship masts yards Sayles standing and running rigging that I never 
saw any ship the like, although wee weeved ropes as fast as wee could, and got 
our topsayles up when shott downe, but soon were they with shott cut down again. 
About 4a Clock Capt Bass made all sayle and runn; the Dutch Command®t seeing 
that, (how our ship and ye Sampson and the Antelope were disabled, that wee could 
not sayle as they did) hee put out his Redd flagg for boarding, which they declare 
they had not done, had not our Admirall first runn; Had he layn in his station, 
and every one done his best hee might, [and] our ships might have been all pre- 
served; but severall of our ships did much baulk it in fighting, and shunn’d the 
danger what they could. By which meanes they were in a good condition of 
sayling and so did escape. Capt Bass in his fight would not go to windward of 
us, that was betwixt the Dutch and us, but came so close under our Lee, that he 
came on board with his shipp: to him I called not to leave us, and told him as 
long as I had life I would not leave him; but to this hee made no answer, but 
bad us make sayle, which wee could not doe being so shatter’'d. His comeing on 
board us caused us to luff up in y© wind what wee could, and when wee were in 
y¢ wind for want of head sayles to flatt her againe, ours being shatter’d and very 
much torne, the Dutch came up with us, and two of them boarded us, one on yé 
one [side? or quarter?] and one on y€ other}, each of y™ 50 Gunns, a third lay 
by us on the Bowe, and a fourth right astern, all Plying their gunns upon us what 
they could, and wee the best wee could upon them, This continued abt 3 Glasses 
time, the work very hott with shott, Grenadoes and stinkepotts, that our men 
could hold out no Longer, and unknowne to me they call’d for Quarter, I being 
in ye Round-house & Cuddy, where I defended it as long as I could, for all in that 
Quarter that were not killed left me alone. The Dutch cutting the Deck downe 
over my head; and at length came in a hand-granado w°h laid me for dead, and 
blew up yé deck also. But in a small time I recovered myselfe, and resolved to 
gett more helpe, but when I came downe into yé steeridge and Cabbin, found all 
our men gone, and y¢ Dutch and our men together on y¢ Deck; By this Granado 
I was sorely burnt my head and face, that for some Time I was Blind, my hands 
sorely burnt, that as yet I have not y¢ perfect use of them, and severall other places 
of my body burnt through my Cloaths: In this conflict wee had slaine and wounded 
46 men, of wch 14 are dead; the rest are and might doe well again, I know not 
what particular Instruccons Capt Basse has, but if he would might well have 
shunn’d engageing with them, by tacking in y¢ morning and standing from them: 
or had he called a Consultation of Command's I beleive none would have been 
forward to fight them for their strength was double to ours, being 13 sayle of 
men of warr, One had 66 gunns, Nine had 50 apeece one had 40 Gunns, and 
two had 30 gunns, two fllyboats one had 20 guns y¢ other 16, besides other 
vessells that attended them, with some force, from our ship wee killed and wounded 
them many men, I believe, and they say more than all y¢ ships else; There was 
in this Brush y¢ Sampson taken and ye Command‘ slaine, the Ate/ope taken haveing 


1 Cranesteyn and Outhoorn. 
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5 foot water in hold, and one day after shee sunck in y¢ Sea; the Command? of 
her well and in health at present. I am on board ye Command’ of yé fleet 
Cornelius van quabler who is very civill to me, but sayes I must be carried to y¢ 
generall Rickloffe van ganse, who is now before St Thoma, when I may obteine 
my liberty the Lord knowes; and I assure you I question not but you will under- 
stand I did my best to preserve yo" ship, which was as deare to me as my life, and 
with her my Estate is gone and this came upon me by observing orders from one, 
whome I leave to ye world’s censure to judge whether hee acted wth discretion 
or not. That very evening wee sayled from Metchlepatan, I being there on board, 
and hearing ye Dutch were on y¢ coast, gave my advice to stand off to sea, to avoyd 
them; To that Capt Basse made answer, wee must ply our best to gett up by y¢ 
time prefixed, putting to the Hazard rather losse of ships then a day or two’s 
time; what I write herein is nothing but y¢ truth as near as I can, and will be 
affirmed by yé oaths of those that were my men if they live to goe to England. 
This wth my humble Service presented to you all, I subscribe 


The Dutch had y® Capt of y® vice Adm" Your poor Servant 
and two other Cap’ slaine this brunt: but JONATHAN HIDE. 
what number of men they will not lett us 
know. From aboard y* ship Dannida Comadore 


of y* Dutch fleet, in y® Bay of Metchle- 
patan y® 21% Sher 1673 


(The following Postscript is omitted in the Bodleian Copy and taken from the 
India Office original. ] 


P.S, 

St I earnestly make my request unto your honour begging the favour of you 
to use your interest with myne heere Ricloff van Goens to procure my liberty 
with my son and two little boys my servants. I thanke Mt Mohun he hath used 
his endeavours here with the Commodre, but his answer is that that is not in his 
power, but hath promised to doe what he can with the Generall for it which I 
hope with your Letter may prove successfull. By Mt Mohuns means [I] have 
obtaind the freedome of my eldest and youngest son, but could not of my other 
son, what course these two that are ashore may take as it I know not wither, the 
eldest may follow the shipps, and the youngest stay if any Imployments, or from 
hence goe to Maddras, we if hee should I would intreat your honour that if any 
Imployment for him there that hee might be put upon it or find entertainment 
untill some shipp presents for England, in which your honour will very much 
ingage and oblidge him that will bee very ready if ever the Lord shall make him 
to bee in a capassity to serve you; humbly presenting unto your Honour ete: I 
make bold to subscribe St Your Poor Servant J. Hide. 


[Inp1a Orrice. O.C. 3857] 
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APPENDIX: VI 
Goldsborough’s Account 


[MS. Rawl. A 1865, ff. 386 e7 seg.] 


A true relation of the Actions that Passed on board Ship 

Antelope 22, August 1673 in fight with the Dutch between 

Metchlepatam and Madrass giueven under the Comanders 
& Officers hands. 


On the 22th August last past in the morning wee espied the Dutch Fleete con- 
sisting of 21 Saile small and great, but 14 of them proued men of Warr they were 
goeing with a large wind to Metchlepatam, from whence wee were come but 
two daies before, and bound to windward to Madrass when wee saw them the 
wind was a small Gale about the S°.Wt. and Se.Wt. & by West wee standing 
with our Larboard Tacks aboard to ye Wt.No.Wt. & No.Wt. by Wt. as neere ye 
wind as wee could, they boare neerest No.Wt. from Us as farr as wee could see 
them from our Topmast head which was a point or two from our Lee Bowe, soe 
that if wee had then tacked and stood off by the wind to y¢ southward or betweene 
the Se. & the Et. something large, Wee had certainly neuer suffered them to haue 
come much neerer Us then when wee first saw them, but instead of soe doeing 
Capt Bass (whom wee were bound in such cases to obey) being the headmost 
ship of Us, and nearest to the Dutch Fleete layd his ship by the Lee, and fired 
a Gunn, for Us all to come to him, and then made a signe for Us to put our 
ships into a line to Fight (which hee of himselfe without takeing advice of any) 
rashly resolued to doe though to Our ruine, Notwithstanding the Dutch exceeded 
Us in Number of ships and Gunns and had the advantage of the Wind, Wee lay 
by the Lee till the Dutch had br. their whole Fleete to Windward of Us where 
they lay some time to consult together, when Capt Bass tackt and stood to yé 
Southward with an Easy saile, as Wee stood waiteing when they would beare 
downe vpon Us to engage wh they did presently after, it being then 11 in y¢ 
forenoone and soe wee continued fighting without intermission vntill neer night, 
Our ship and the Sampson being much disabled in her Masts sailes and Rigging, 
I did expect some helpe from those that were not soe shattered & particularly 
asked it of one}, but neither hee nor any of the rest took any notice of our Condi¢on, 
but most manfully went away with all Saile and soe escaped leaueing 3 of Us 
(that were soe disabled that wee could not keepe them way) to y mercy of the 
Dutch Fleete vizt Capt Hide Capt Earning & my selfe, how it was with Capt Hide 
in the Van, and y miscarrigs there comitted I leaue to him to relate, his ship 
was much disabled and taken, and himselfe sorely burnt with Powder. 

In the Reare squadron wee were three ships, but the Sampson and my selfe bore 
the Blowes of 5 Dutch ships all the time, for Our 34 ship lay soe farr off that I 
beleiue hee neither did harme to the Enemy nor receiued any from them. The 
biggest of the 5 Dutch ships was the Reare Adm! and had 66 Brass and Iron 
Gunns & 350 men, the rest were ships of 50 and one of 40 Gunns, Capt Earning 


1 From Basse’s journal (¢.2.) it would appear that this was Captain Andrews 
in the Caesar (46). 
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and my selfe being thus left by Our Fleete, I resolued to runn my fortune with 
his, but hee was soone after slaine, vpon w°h his ship yeilded, and then they were 
all Pelting at me, soe that wee were sorely raked, haueing not one Running Rope, 
or saile whole to helpe Our selues & for standing Ropes, our Topsaile ya[r]ds 
were twice shott downe on the capps, Our Maine Mast had 4 shott through it, 
and but 1 shroud to support it, Our mizen mast was alsoe shott, the head of our 
Maintopmast with maintop Gallt mast Mizen ‘Topmast and Ensigne staffe, were 
all shott away, Our maine Yard was cut halfe in sunder and our mizen yard was 
quite a sunder, Our two Guifis in the cuddy dismounted, and betweene Decks 
3 more, Our Hull miserably torne aloft and below, and our ship in a sinking 
condiéon all wch considered, the ships Company declareing they would not fire 
a Gunn more, because the ship was past saueing, soe wee yielded our ship to the 
Enemy, who enjoyed her but little, for her Maine Mast fell by ye Board and with 
Pumping and caulking they kept her aboue water till next day and then shee 
sunk to my noe small satisfaction. 

I am informed by Our people that wee had 16 men killed & Wounded vizt 
Mr? Ralph Gilby the 34 Mate John Towers Boatswns mate, and Thomas williams 
Quarterm! these I know were slaine Jo. Clerk carpenter, Joseph Starr and Nich: 
‘Turvey died since of their wounds Hen: Holloway lost his legg about ye knee, 
the rest that are wounded, I cannot remember their Names, they being dispersed 
on board seuerall ships, but I know well they are past loss of limbs or life, but 
wilbe by Gods blessing sound men againe all; I thank God hee hath wonderfully 
preserued my selfe for my wounds are not more then skin deep. 

When this Relacon shalbe duely considered, I thinke it will plainly appear that 
it was Capt Bass’ weakness or rather rashness (if hee had not such Order from y® 
Company) that made Us fight with ye Dutch for hee uery well knew by former 
experience, that if hee had at that time called Us to advise, wee would none of 
Us consented to haue fought them, when wee were not constrayned to it by them, 
witness Our Passing by Madrass (our first Port) to avoid them, moreouer if hee 
with 7 ships could escape from the Dutch Fleete after seuerall hours Engagemt 
and our 3 ships disablement, I shall appeal to the world, how much easier, hee 
might with Us all haue shunned them in the Morning when wee first saw them 
at soe great a distance from Us. I can conclude with nothing but this that in 
Obedience to ye Companyes Orders I haue followed his, to y¢ loss of our ship, 
and the present ruine of those that were in her. 

This I the Commande and as many of the Officers as are together doe witness 
to be the truth of what passed. 
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BN Oy Dd 


[Inpra Orrice. O.C. 3835] 


Relacon of the fight by Mr Earning, Purser & mate of the Sampson, 
29th July 1674. 


Beeing obleiged and required by the Honnorable Gouernot and Comitte to 
give somme account of the Entrance into and managemt of the late unhappy 
Ingagemt betweene the Companijs shipps und' the Conduct of Capt Bass and the 
Hollanders ffleete in India I Dare nott wholij refuse itt though I had much raither 
Begg their pardon and bee silent, and others who are more able and may bee 
judged more impartiall might performe this seruice, Butt in obediance to com- 
mand I shall as equallij & trullij reprsent the matter & manner as mij little abilitij 
and memorij will Admitt being destitute of other Helpes &c. 

One yé 22th of August 1673 Aboute 5 jn the morning wee saw the Dutch fleet 
consisting of 22 saijle (theij beeing towards the shoare) And wee in the offin, 
standing for the shoare wth the wind att S.W. & W.S.W. And as soone as theij 
discoured our shipps theij stood of And when our Admirall came some whatt 
neere them he tackt and stood off and alsoe presentlij after lay wth his head saijles 
to the mast, and put the Union Jack abroad att the misson peak (wh was the signe 
for all to fall into A line, And as soone as the headmost shipp of the Dutch fHleet, 
gott as farr ahead as the President shee ffired att her, and then wee began to engage 
wth them, According to the Articles agreed vpon the vize Admall with his squadron 
in the van, And the Admirall wth his in the middest and next them the Axtelope 
and Sampson were in the lijne where the Ceasar was also appointed to bee in the 
Reare, astearne of the Sampson Butt was for the most part to leward att two 
greate a distance from the squadron, And soe offorred vereij little Assistance or | 
Incouragemt butt the contrarij soo farr as j could discearne (it?). The 4am and 
the London did ingage the Enimij till about 4 or 5 a Clock in the afternoone. The 
Antilope lyeing betwixt them & ahead of the Sampson in the line haueing con- 
siderable spoijle done to her yards and sayles was forced to Beare downe to leward 
& placed himself betwixt the Sampson and the Ceasar till hee had supplyed and 
repaired those damages for present, And soe haisted up to his station againe Ahead 
the Sampson, And as IJ haue reason to Beleaue Hee called to the Ceasar and desired 
him to supply his Roome And releiue the Sampsoz, Butt he remained nottwith- 
standing to leward, fireing some Gunnes, Butt did non or vereij small dammage 
to the Enemie wh may bee presumed bij the distance hee kept (at?) As for the 
Massenburd, East India merchant And the Unity theij were nearrer the observa- 
tion of the Admirall and vize-Admirall who cane best giue account of the seruice 
theij did, Butt to my best diserning as also to others theij did noe greate mischiefe 
to the Enomie, And as little seruice to their owne partie lijeing for the most part 
to Leward of theire devision, soe yo™ honnot Maij judg how they answred your 
Commandes, and performed theire dutie, As for the Bummbaij shee was ingaged 
in the van for some time butt about 3 A clock made saijle and left us, And about 
4 or 5 Aclock All the seauen shipps now Returned, made saile also leaueing the 
President, Antilope and Sampson, much disabled, and distressed, the sight of which 
caused the Capt of the Sampson to express his ressentment of itt, And saij to this 
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effect, will theij leaue us in this Condicon, who in a vereij short tyme after was 
slaine, And aboute halfe an hower after that two of the Dutch shipps Boare downe, 
one of them boarded the Sampson and ouercame her, Beeing left in such diffo- 
calties, Bij the seauen shipps aboute wh tijme I suppose the Aztilope & the 
President were in like manner forced to surrender, thus I haue with as little 
Reflection upon perticular parsons as possible giuen the Honnourable Committe 
a short account of what I haue seane and observed to mij greate loss and greefe, 
soe submitt the same & mijselfe to there judgment & Humblij Remaine Att there 
Commandes &c. 


APPEND xo VL it 
{Inpra Orrice. O.C. 3836] 


A Relation of the English & Dutch ffleet’s Engagemt on ye 
Coast of Coromondell Anno 1673 


The 22th day of August 1673 our shipps being tenn in number and bound 
from Metchlep™ to ffot St Geo. in ye way mett wth ye Dutch fleet, consisting of 
14 great shipps & 8 small, our Admirall (wthout calling any Councell) stood to 
y™ till hee came wth in shott of them, and y" tackt, making a signe for all ye 
shipps to fall in a line, wch being performed brought some of y™ amongst y¢ midst 
of yt Ememies; about 11 a Clock began the Skirmish, ye Dutch ffireing yé first 
broadeside, who fought ours wth ye 14 great shipps, haveing taken most of ye 
men out of the other 8: six of theirs came up wth ye Reare Admiralls Squadron 
weh were y© Sampson, Caeser, & Antilope, but ye Caeser lay soe farr off that shee 
had noe hurt, y¢ Massingbird & Unity did little good, the Boméay fought for halfe 
an hower, & then run, by fouer a Clock in ye Afternoone, y¢ Admirall, Massing- 
bird, Unity, Anne, Caeser, and East India March? runn alsoe, the latter wth her 
tapkins in her Gunns, and left ye Presid‘, Sampson, & Antilope engaged, wch ye 
Dutch perciveing, boarded yes thru wth two shipps a peece, and had others lyeing 
by to help them, about six a clock at night, our three shipps not being able to 
hold it out any longer, yeilded, y® Antilope sunck ye next day, the other two 
remaine in y€ Enemies posession; the Dutch will not acknowledge to us any 
considerable loss, though after y lyeing sometime at Corango they came into 
Metchlep™ as is reported but wth 19 shipps great & small out two included, and 
tis said they lost neare 700 men, all or most dyeing yt were wounded wth small 
shott, themselves affirme had our fleet tackt upon them once more yé victory had 
been ours, & ye Commendore told our Chiefe that hee had noe minde to fight us, 
nor had noe order for it, but wee did in a manner dare him to it; none of our 
Commanders killed except Capt Erning. 
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London 
(Capt. Basse) 


Ann 
(Capt. Zachary Brown[e]) 


Unity 
(Capt. William Cruft) 


East India Merchant 
(Capt. Robert Cooly) 


Bombay 
(Capt. George Erwing) 


Caesar 
(Capt. Thomas Andrews) 


Massingberd 
(Capt. Peter Westlock) 


APPENDIX 1X 
State of English Casualties 


[0.C. 3854] 


Brought out of England 
Casualties since 5 
Taken ashore at Madras 


Mustered in Madras Rosado 


Brought out of England 
Casualties since 5 
Taken ashore at Wades: 


Mustered in Madras Rerds 


Brought out of England 
Casualties since 
Taken ashore at Madras 


Mustered in Madras Roads... 


Brought out of England 
Casualties since a 
Taken ashore at Madras 


Mustered in Madras Roads. 


Brought out of England 
Casualties since ; 
Taken ashore at Madras 


Mustered in Madras Rea, 


Brought out of England 
Casualties since A 
Taken ashore at Wiadras 


Mustered in Madras Reade 


Brought out of England 
Casualties since : 
Taken ashore at Madras 


Mustered in Madras Roads. 
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A 


Reb at LON 


Of the Re-taking of the Island of 
Stt HELENA, and three Dutch East-India Ships 


On the Fourth of May last in the morning, We came in sight of the Isle of fol. 3 


S74 Helena; in two hours after, We had concluded what to do, for the re-taking 
of the island, and ordered 200 Men, with Field-Colours and Officers, appointed 
to be put on Board a Vessel, out of which they might be landed, whilst We 
attacked the Ships in the Road, in case there should be any there: About 11 in the 
Forenoon, the Assistance Fregat made Sail, that we might be near in the night, 
to discover the Strength of the Road, the rest of our Ships having furled all their 
Sails, lay so till the Evening, and came unto Us in the night. The next Morning 
about seven of the Clock, all our Ships being to Windward of the Isle about fiver 
Miles, Our Boat came on Board, and told us, That the Road was clear, so We 
immediately put 200 Men more on Board the Cas#/e fire-ship, and left her and 
the other Vessel to Land our 400 Men, to Windward of the Island, in Prosperous 
Bay: The four Men of War, made Sail for the Forts, against which We anchored 
about one in the Afternoon, and after four hours dispute, went to the Westward, 
and there let go our Anchor again, being confident our Men must be landed, and 
gained the Hills before that Time, and that by the next Morning We might 
expect them on the back of the Forts, against which time it was resolved to have 
the William and Thomas, and one ship more, close under the Fort. ‘The Dutch 
no sooner saw us come up again, and that We did not intend to leave them, but 
they came off and yielded the Island, upon condition, That they might not be 
Stripped, which We accepted, they not yet knowing of any Army that We had 
landed: At Sun-set we took possession of Fames Fort, and dispatched a Trumpet 
to Captain Keigwiz, Commander of our Land Force, to acquaint him with what 
had passed, to prevent any Injury that might be done to the Isle by our Men, 
in their March to the Fort. On the eleventh, between seven and eight in the 
Evening, a Ship appeared in sight, with a Flag aloft, which We cut after, and by 
eleven at night, came up with her, and took her, which proved one of the Dutch 
East India Fleet, sent before with the New Governor for 8S” Helena. On the 26 
early in the Morning, We saw our Flags on the Mount hoisted, which gave us 
an account, That there were six Sail in sight; About ten in the forenoon We had 
advice, that four were coming one way, and two the other, who immediately 
appeared in sight, at both ends of the Island; ‘They no sooner saw us, but clapped 
by a Wind, and We after them; The Assistance, the William and Thomas, and 
the Castle Fireship to the Eastward, with one Merchant Man, after four; The 
Mary and Martha, with two Merchant Men, to the Westward, after two; but it 
being a very hard Gale, We could do nothing on them; At night the Assistance 
got up with their Vice-Admiral, and the William and Thomas with their Admiral, 
whom they kept company all night, and the 27 in the Morning took them, but 


fol. 4 


April 2274 
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not in company one with the other, every ship steering his own course, believing 
by that, to lose us. The said four men of War, Fireship, and three Dutch Zast- 
India Prizes, Together with five English East India Ships, who came in company 
with the Men of War, are since safely arrived. 


FINIS 


APPENDIX sx 
Basse’s Account of the Re-taking of St Helena 


[Log of the London] 


thear came of a boat & tould him yt y¢ Island was in ye English posestion, being 
retaiken by Capt Moundin & his fleete, from ye dutch, who had it in possestion 
4 months, it was taken from y¢ English y¢ begining of January 1672/3 by 3 dutch 
shipps & one small vessill, they landed about 300 men upon y€ island & did not 
leave in thear shipps 130 men thear being then in y€ road 2 shipps of ours a man 
of war of 38 gunns & 120 men, & A marchant shipp from Bantam of 26 gunns, 
it was Capt Francis Janson & a french shipp of 36 gunns?, but o8 man of warr 
Capt Medfoard, carried all ye people of from y¢ Island & so ye dutch took it wth 
out any resistance, onely some guns ware fired by Capt Medfoard at ye shipps 
coming in: they ware fired away from Chappill & Lemmon vally & landed thear 
men in y€ next vally to ye Wtwards of lemmon vally, web goes by y¢ name of ould 
wifes vally att my comeing to St Hellena found yé€ souldiers & some of y® ould 
inhabbitance in A mutiny & wth out Gouvernment for one ye gth of Aprill they 
all mutinied against Capt Rich. Keigwin Gouernor of § Island, being left Gouernor 
by Capt Moundin who gaue him a Commistion by vartue of ye duke of Yoarks 
Commistion to St Moundin, in y¢ head of his Company sesed (?) him, took away 
his belt & Rapour & sesed all his Armes & carried him up in y® cuntry & thear 
kep him prisnor wth a guard upon him & suffered noe parson to speak wth him 
nor alow him pen, Inke, nor paper; then this mutinus & Rebellus crew would 
haue made Capt Feild Gouernor wch was ye next Capt & deputed Deputy 
Gouernor by Capt. Moundin to take ye Gouerment but he refused: it was on his 
Refusall they confered ye Gouerment upon leftenant burd, being ye Gouernors 
leftenant & foarced all ye rest of ye Commistion officers to sett thear hands to it. 


1 This was the Vautour of the Compagnie des Indes Orientales. She had left 
Bantam on October 22nd, 1672. After escaping from St Helena, she touched at 
Todos os Santos in Brazil and reached Port Louis in Brittany on May 26th, 1672. 
(v. Jules Sottas, op. cit. p. 56.) 
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APPEND EX: XL 


List of Ships taken by the Dutch in the Indian Seas during 
the War of 1672-4 


[Overgecomen brieven en papieren (1ste Briefboeck MMMM), folio 199] 
List of the Company’s Naval Force in India 2/2/1674 
Ships captured in the Indian Seas in the year 1673 


1. From the English 
The Hannibal 
The Experiment off Batavia. 
The junk Camel 
The Sz Louis 
The President 
The Sampson 
The Antelope 


2. From the French 
Phénix. 
Saint-Fean-Baptiste. 
Petit-Saint-Louis. 

L’ Indienne. 
Flamand (in Bengal). 
Perle (off Batavia). 


3. Also taken from the English 
The yacht Lens [?] 


ae off Malacca. 


Diamond 
The flyboat dane Katherine, renamed Geldria off St Helena. 


- off Ceylon &c. 


PioieOte OU TMORETINS CONSULTED 


A. MANUSCRIPTS 
(a) Kolonial Archief in’s Gravenhage 
(i) Brieven en papieren overgecomen van Batavia in den jaere 1674. (Erste 
Briefboeck MMMM Ie Deel), folios 40-555. 
(ii) As above. II¢ Deel. 
(4) India Office, London 
(i) Hague Transcripts, vol. 1673-4. Nos. pcccxi and pceccxix. 
(ii) Hague Transcripts, vol. 1674-5. No. pcccxxx1. 
(iii) Original Correspondence, 1672-4, Nos. 3633-3950. 
(iv) Marine Records, vol. rxx1, and Miscellaneous, 15. 
(c) Bodleian Library, Oxford 
(i) Rawlinson MS.—A 185 (ff. 386-391). 
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B. PRINTED WORKS 


(i) Gevecht tegen de Engelschen in Oost Indie, by P. A. Leupe, 1856. 
(ii) Dagh-Registers gehouden int Casteel Batavia, 1672-4. Haag, 1899-1902. 
(iii) The Royal Navy, by W. Laird-Clowes, vol. 11, ch. xxiv. London, 1899. 
(iv) 4 New Account of East-India and Persia (1672-1681), by Dr Fryer. 
(Hak. Soc. edition of 1909-1915, vol. 1.) 
(v) Une Escadre Frangaise aux Indes, Histoire de la Compagnie Royale des 
Indes Orientales, par J. Sottas. Paris, 1905. 
(vi) Histoire de la Marine Frangaise, par C. de la Ronciére. Paris, 1920. 
‘Tome v. 
(vii) Samuel Pepys’s Naval Minutes, by J. R. Tanner. N.R.S. Publication. 
London, 1926. 


Cc 


Casual and none too accurate references to some of the events in India and 
St Helena in 1672-4 occur in the works of Valentyn, Lediard, De Jonge and 
others. 


[See now also “The loss and recapture of St Helena”, by G. C. Kitching, in 
Mariner’s Mirror 36 (Jan. 1950), pp. 58-68.] 
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Notes on Early European Military 
Influence in Japan (1543-1853) 


PREFATORY NOTE 


In the preparation of this article I have been assisted by various peo- 
ple in different ways, to whom thanks are due as under:— to the 
authorities of the Imperial Academy, for permission to consult the 
photostat copies existing there of the original XVIIth-century records 
in the Hague archives; to Mr. Takeo Itazawa, Professor of History 
at the Peers’ School, for directing my attention to some Japanese 
sources ; to Dr. R. Bijlsma of the Rijksarchief in The Hague for supply- 
ing me with copies of some necessary documents, and above all, to 
General J. C. Pabst, but for whose continual assistance and encourage- 
ment this work would, in all probability, never have seen the light. 


VI 


INTRODUCTION 


It is now generally agreed by foreign scholars who have studied the 
subject at all carefully, that the Japan of the late XVIth and early 
XVIIth centuries was more deeply affected by European culture and 
influence, than was formerly believed. It might also be expected that 
so warlike a race as the Japanese would have studied the ‘“ noble Art 
Military ” as it was practised in contemporary Europe, no less thorough- 
ly than they adopted Western military methods wholesale in the 
Eighteen-seventies. Such, however, was not the case, and whilst such 
objects as tobacco and potatoes were speedily naturalised, the cannon 
and musket scarcely progressed beyond the experimental stage. Nor 
are the reasons for this state of affairs far to seek. For practical 
purposes, Japan’s intercourse with European powers from 1542-1854 
was limited to two nations, the Portuguese and the Dutch, (for the 
Spaniards, English and Russians only made feeble and sporadic ap- 
pearances) and neither of these two races was particularly able, or 
willing, to teach her the arts of Mars. This was not, of course, through 
any. lack of doughty soldiers in either of these two countries,—indeed 
the Portugal of Albuquerque and the Holland of Prince Maurice could 
well claim to have been in the vanguard of military progress in their 
time,—but simply because the vast majority of Europeans visiting 
Japan were merchants first and last, though not all the time. 

The Portuguese, it is true, set a high value on military virtues, and 
as their historian, Faria y Sousa, wrote, they prized only those of their 
possessions which were gained with the sword, but on the other hand 
their victories were due chiefly to their superior spirit and equipment, 
whilst their discipline and organization were simply non-existent. Every 
unmarried Portuguese in Asia ranked as a soldado, and in time of war, 
they were grouped haphazard under whichever captain they listed, 
and disbanded when the campaign was over. Their pay was seldom if 
ever received, and they lived on plunder in war and on charity in 
peace! The Dutch, on the other hand, maintained a regular fleet 


x. For a detailed account of the life of a Portuguese soldier in Asia circa 1600, see—De Couto 
Dialogo de Soldado Pratica. Shorter and more conyenient is Botelho de Sousa :—Sudsidios para a 
Historia Militar Maritima da India 1585-1605, pp. 15-20. 
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and army in the Indies ; their troops were regularly—if poorly—paid, 
and organized more or less after the European fashion, being subjected 
to a discipline which was extraordinarily severe ; but they only served, 
naturally enough, in places where the East India Company waged war 
or maintained garrisons, and these places did not include Japan.1 From 
time to time we find bodies of Japanese serving as mercenary soldiers 
in Portuguese or Dutch service, but this practice was forbidden by 
the Shogun Hidetada in 1621. The merchants and sailors who formed 
the vast majority of Hollanders visiting Japan, were not likely to spend 
much time teaching the arts of war to a race which they regarded as 
quite formidable enough as it was. Furthermore, the Japanese of those 
days, who justly prided themselves on their military spirit; were not 
very likely to have sat at the feet of Southern Barbarian or Red- 
Haired teachers, when they could look back upon some centuries of 
continuous civil war, and upon Hideyoshi’s invasion of Korea, from 
which to draw endless lessons and speculations. 

All things considered then, it is not very surprising that European 
military influence in Japan from 1542-1853, was confined to the intro- 
duction and partial adoption of a few technical inventions such as 
muskets and cannon, and to the short-lived attempt of Tokugawa 
Iyeyasu to lay the foundations of a Japanese Navy. 


A. Portuguese Influence, 1542-1638. 


Much ink has been spilt over the vexed question of whether the 
celebrated Fernio Mendez Pinto—“ the father of all lies »—was really 
one of the three Portuguese who were the first Europeans to set foot in 
the land of the Rising Sun. However this may be, it is quite clear 
that even if Pinto did not participate in the actual discovery, yet 
he certainly was well acquainted with various incidents attached 
to it. Both his own inimitable account, and otherwise discordant 
Japanese sources are agreed that it was to their firearms that 
the Portuguese owed their cordial reception from the Japanese, and 
the popularity attained by these new and strange weapons was im- 
mediate and striking. As every schoclboy knows—or is supposed ta 
know—it was on the island of Tanegashima, off the coast of Satsuma, 
that the Portuguese first landed, and Pinto assures us that within six 
months of their arrival, more than 600 arquebuses in imitation of 
the Lusitanian models, had been made by the local armourers in the 


x. Conditions in the Dutch service are well described in:—Saar, Ost-Indianische 1§-/ahrize 


Kriegsdienst, new edition 1930. 
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island.2- Naturally enough, this new and fearsome weapon was eagerly 
adopted throughout Japan—then plunged in civil war—and from that 
date onwards, all firearms made in imitation of this type, whether 
matchlocks, muskets, pistols or carbines, were known as Tanegashima 
after their original place of manufacture. 

The chance arrival of the three Portuguese castaways in 1542, was 
soon followed by the visit of several ships from Malacca, and, within 
a few years, a thriving trade had sprung up with various ports in 
Kyushu. The traders were speedily followed by the missionaries, and 
after the establishment of the Portuguese at Macau in 1557 and the 
opening of Nagasaki to foreign commerce circa 1570, a regular trade was 
driven annually between the two ports. From the earliest visit, cannon 
and firearms were amongst the most eagerly sought-after goods im- 
ported by the Lusitanians, and the Daimié of Kyushu in particular 
vied with each other to obtain and maintain the best equipped 
musketeers. According to one Japanese record, the Portuguese had 
presented Otomo Sorin of Bungo with a cannon as early as 1551,? 
and some time afterwards, his retainers were taught the art of casting 
ordnance. There are several instances on record of Daimio who ordered 
some trusty retainer to turn Christian, in order that he might learn 
the secrets of the manufacture of firearms from the Southern Bar- 
barians, and in two of these cases, at least, the Jesuits gained sincere 
converts.3 That there was a gun-foundry at Nagasaki, where Portu- 
guese-trained Japanese cast cannon, we know from Dutch records of 
later years,4 but this was presumably on a small scale ; at this period, 
as in the next century, the Japanese showed a decided preference for 
cannon cast in Europe rather than those made in their own country. 
Two cannon were used with some effect by the Daimié of Arima. at 
the battle of Shimabara in 1584, mounted in the prow of a boat. Otomo 
of Bungo is said to have used ordnance in his action with Shimadzu of 


a. It is worth comparing Pinto’s own account with the Japanese versions quoted by Murdoch on 
Pp. 41-3 of Vol. // of his History of Japan. Pinto’s €00 arquebuses in 6 months, appear as 60 in 12 in 
the Japanese version cited by Professor Tsuboi, which is perhaps more likely. Pinto’s own words 
are... ‘ jA quando nos daly partimos, que foy daly a cinco meses & meyo, avia na terra passante de 
seiscentas.”” Peregrinacam, Lisboa, 1614, folio 160. 

x. Subsequently, however, the word fefAd came into more general use for muskets. 

2. The Nagasaki Nyiisen Ben Ran. (Seh3 ARQ) Osaka 1842. This is not, however, a very 
trustworthy record, as it dates tle arrival of the first Portuguese ship and the presentation of firearms 
to Otomo in 1530. 

3- Takekoshi :—Economic History -f Japan, Vol. 1, p. 303." 

4- MacLeod :—Oost-Indische Compagnie etc. Vol. 1, p. 306. Thunberg, in 1776, saw Portuguese 
cannon at Nagasaki, which were still in tse. 7 
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Satsuma in 1578, but it did not save him from a crushing defeat.5 
On the whole, however, it cannot be said that cannon ever exercised a 
decisive effect in any of the battles fought in Old Japan.§ 

Some writers profess to see Portuguese influence in several fortifica- 
tions of the period, for instance in Nobunaga’s celebrated castle at 
Azuchi, but this has never been satisfactorily proved. It is of course 
quite possible, as the Jesuits were amongst the most skilful engineers 
and architects of the time, and their ability in erecting fortifications is 
shown, for example, in the old citadel of Sio Paulo do Monte in Macau 
which still stands to this day, but they do not claim any credit for 
Azuchi in their letters, so it does not seem very likely. Japanese 
traditions about firearms and cannon are often very untrustworthy. 
Varying dates ranging from 1501 down to 1543, have been assigned by 
their writers to the introduction of muskets, and even now they have 
very vague ideas on the subject. In the treasure-house of the Toji-in 
Temple at Kioto are some muskets which are said to be of the Ashikaga 
period, but judging from their sighting apparatus they are not much 
(if at all) older than the early XIXth-century. The musket which 
is shown as having belonged to Ashikaga Takauji—who lived two cen- 
turies before the arrival of the Portuguese—presumably has some con- 
nection with the skull of Yoritomo when a youth (!) which is—or was 
until recently—shown to curious visitors at Kamakura.® 

However, there are a few more solid facts to go upon. Thus we 
know that in 1588 Dom Duarte de Menezes, the Viceroy at Goa, 
included a pair of pistols in the presents which he made to the 
Kwambaku Hideyoshi, whilst the Portuguese cuirass, or Namban-do, 
as it is termed by Japanese writers, worn by Tokugawa Iyeyasu at 
the battle of Sekigahara in 1600, is still to be seen in the museum 
attached to his shrine at Nikko. European steel helmets or morions 
are sometimes found, either pur sang, or copied by Japanese armourers.? 
We know that the Hollanders on several occasions presented the 
Shogun’s ministers and other dignitaries with stormhoeden or stcel 
helmets, and Conrad Crammer on his visit to Kioto in 1626, describes 
how the Emperor’s Life-guard included “Forty gentlemen antickly 
dressed, although armed with European Head-pieces, and Pikes gilded 


5- Murdoch :—History of Japan, II, p. 107-8. The cannon captured from Otomo are still at 
Kagoshima, it is said ; cf. however, the note on one of these guns at the end of this article. 

6. Cf., however, Takekoshi of. cz#., p. 228, for an estimate of the resultant effect on castle-building 
Peisonally I think it much exaggerated. 

6. Chamberlain & Mason’s Handbook for Travellers in Japan, 1913 edition, p. 113. 

7: A European morion is amongst the Japanese helmets illustrated in the Catalogue of the Japan 
Society’s Exhibition of Arms and Armour ; London 1910, plate 7. 
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at the ends”.8 Portuguese influence may also be discerned, perhaps, 
in the damascene work which often appears on muskets, pistols, sword- 
guards and other military articles after the middle of the XVIth- 
century, but its extent has been exaggerated a good deal by some 
writers.2 Withal, however, motifs inspired by the ironwork of con- 
temporary Renaissance Europe, and by Indo-Portuguese work at Goa, 
did undoubtedly survive in some sword-guards, long after the expulsion 
of the Lusitanians in 1639. 

It is also worth noting that the Portuguese made extensive use of 
Japanese copper in casting the cannon made at their gun-foundries in 
Goa and Macau. At the end of the XVIth- and the beginning of the 
XVIiIth-centuries, this art reached a high degree of perfection and 
skill under the celebrated Boccarro family, and in 1650 the Dutch 
historian Nieuhoff wrote that the cannon cast by Manuel Tavares 
Boccarro at Macau were the cheapest and best to be had in the whole 
of Asia. So important was this industry to the Portuguese, that the 
regaining of access to the Japanese copper market was explicitly stated 
as one of the chief objects of the Embassy which attempted to resume 
relations with Japan in 1647.19 Some of these cannon cast at Macau 
from Japanese copper in the first quarter of the XVIIth century were 
used by Wellington at the siege of Badajos in 1812. 

Withal, however, it will be seen that the military influence of the 
Lusitanians in Japan was confined to the introduction and importation 
of firearms, and to the modification, in some instances, of the details 
of Japanese arms and armour, or of the designs thereon. No great 
use appears to have been made even of the heavy ordnance, and we 
look in vain for any influence on the conduct or tactics of Hideyoshi’s 
invasion of Korea. 

In naval matters there are scarcely more perceptible traces. The 
Go-shu-in fune, @PAFIMY or licensed ships of early Tokugawa days, 
were partly rigged on the European plan,!! and in the time of Iyeyasu, 
all Japanese vessels trading to overseas ports were compelled to carry 
Portuguese pilots.12 Hideyoshi’s request for two Portuguese carracks, 


8. See p. 118 of the 1663 English Edition of Frangois Caron’s Description of Japan. 

9. Notably by Dr. O. Munsterberg in his Japanische Kunstgeschichte. Put in any case this 
influence isartistic rather than military. Cf. my article on this subject in Volume 28 of the Tramsac- 
tions of the Japan Society, London, 1931. 

10, Cf. my Portuguese Enibassy to Japan 1644-1547, London 1928, and F. de Vasconcellos’ 
interesting study—A acclammacio de D. Joad IV em Macau, Lisbon. 1929, pp. 22, 40. For the 
Bocarros and their works cf. Tassiyangkuo of Lisbon 1899-1903 passim. 

rr, Cf. paintings of Goshuin fune in the Kyomizudera at Kidto, and elsewhere. 

ua. Cf. my Affair of the Madre de Deus, London 1930, p. 57, note. 
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to aid him in his invasion of Korea, was refused by the Portuguese, 
(and little wonder, as their establishment at Macau would otherwise 
have been exposed to the justifiable attack of the Chinese), whilst he 
had to wait for the arrival of Will Adams before he could carry out 
his long-cherished wish to have foreign-style ships built in Japan. In 
short, the history of Lusitanian influence on the military art in Old 
Japan is in some ways more intriguing from the point of view of what 
might have been than from what actually took place. 


B. Dutch Influence. 


Curiously enough, the first Hollander who ever visited Japan—as 
far as we know—was a gunner. This man, Dirk Gerritszoon of 
Enkhuyzen, who served as a gunner in various Portuguese ships, came 
to Japan in the summer of 1585 on board of the carrack Santa Cruz 
and spent seven months in the land of the Rising Sun. He returned 
to Europe in 1589 in the same ship as his more celebrated contemporary 
Jan Huygen van Linschoten, and reached his native town in 1591. 
On account of his many years’ experience of and travel in the Far 
East, he received the nickname of “China” and, in later years, he 
accompanied the pioneer expedition of the Hollanders to the Far 
East via South America.! In all probability several Hollanders and 
Germans visited Japan in Portuguese service, for most of the gunners 
on the Lusitanian ships were of these nationalities, but no others have 
left traces behind them.2 On board the Liefde, which arrived off 
Bungo in May 1600 with the celebrated Will Adams on board, these 
was a large supply of cannon and firearms in addition to the ordinary 
ship’s armament. The fate of this ship and her crew has been told 
too often to need repetition here, and we need only note that the 
Shogun Iyeyasu carefully took out all the guns and ammunition, so 
that they may well have been used at Sekigahara in October 1600, 
although we have no positive proof of this. 

With the regular opening of the Dutch Factory at Hirado in 1609, 
and the appearances of the English there four years later, the importa- 
tion of guns and firearms assumed an increasing importance. The 
Shogun and his ministers preferred to receive guns and their appur- 
tenances rather than anything else as presents, and both Dutch and 


x. Cf. J. W. ljzerman :—Dirck Gerritsz, Pomp, alias Dirck Gerritsz, China. M. Nijhoff, The 

Hague rors. 

2. ‘The Lusitanian opinion of the Hollanders was amusingly stated by the Portuzues: historian, 
Bartuda who wrote that they were ‘ merely good gunners, and beyond that fit for nothing, save to be 


burned as desperate heretics.” 
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English drove a thriving trade in artillery and ammunition. In 1614 
business was particularly brisk, for Iyeyasu was preparing to attack 
Hideyori in Osaka and was buying up all the cannon he could lay 
hands on. In addition, the Hollanders and English cast ordnance at 
Hirado, but the Japanese always preferred those cast in Europe, and 
said that they “would rather have one of those cast in Europe than 
ten of such as were ever cast in Japan.’ 

These cannon played a big part in the two seiges of Osaka, and even 
after the fall of that fortress and destruction of the house of Toyotomi 
in June 1615, the demand for ordnance was not abated. 

In the year 1615 the Hollander, Jacques Specx (who had first arrived 
in Japan in the Roode Leeuw met pijlen in July 1609), presented 
to the Shogun at Kidt6 two iron sakers from the ship Enchuijsen, to- 
gether with 100 round-shot and 350 cattis of gunpowder. This present 
was very favourably received by the Shogun, and when the guns were 
handed over, Specx informed him that the new Governor-General, 
Geraert Reijnst, had sent ashore at Bantam two cannon from his own 
flagship, which would be forwarded later to Iyeyasu and Hidetada as 
presents.4 From this same ship, Enchutjsen, probably hails the cannon 
shown on Plate III, with the mark ¥ which is now in the Military 
Museum at Kudan, Tokio. 

In the same year Specx had cast at Hirado a metal gun of 600Ib 
weight, which was destined as a present for “‘ Koshiki, president and 
chief counsellor of the old Emperor ”’, in other words Honda Masazumi 
(AB IER), Kosuke-no-suke, who was Iyeyasu’s chief minister and who 
appears in Cock’s Diary under the fearful and wonderful guise of 
“Codskin””. Two more cannon were cast at Hirado in the same year 
by the Hollanders, in order to replace the two sakers from the 
Enchuijsen.5 The casting of these guns was witnessed by Cocks, 
whom Specx asked to come and watch the proceedings, on which 
occasion we may be sure that liquid refreshment was not lacking.6 


3- Cf. Cocks’ Diary passim, and M. Paske-Smith :— Western Barbarians in Japan and Bar- 
barians in Japan and Formosa 1002-4508, pp. 26-27 

4. MacLeed:—De Oost-Indische Compagnie als Zeemgendheid in Azie, 1602-51, Vol. 1, p. 306-7. 

5. Jdem. Cf, Cock’s Diary Dec. 2, 16153 ‘* The Hollander had a demi-cannon of brass cast this 
day, po. 5,oo0 wight, a very fayre piece.’” 

6. Cocks’ Diary, p. 34. (Hak. Soc. Edition) Cocks remarks: ‘I...marvelled at their workman- 
ship. For they caried the mettell in ladells above <o yards from the place where the mould stood, and 
soe put iti n, ladeliull after ladell, and yet made as formal ordinance as we doe ia Christendom, both of 
brass and iron. Capt. Speck tould me nether workmanship nor stuffe did not stand hym in halfe the 
price it cost them in Christendom.” Later (p. 99) he says “the two founders are called Jembio 
Dono & Scongero Dono.”’ ‘Lhese names are not identified in Professor N. Murakami’s edition of the 
Diary (Y6kid, 1899), nor have I been able to trace them. 
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The yacht Jacatra, which came to Japan in August 1615, took away 
one of the guns cast by the Hollanders at Hirado, whilst the Swarte 
Leeuw, which arrived in July 1616, took away two or three more. 
The English Hoseander, which arrived in 1615, brought inter alia 5 
chests of guns for sale to the Japanese. 

Naturally enough, the Japanese were anxious to learn the art of 
casting cannon for themselves, and in 1618 they asked Jacques Specx 
for a gunner to initiate them in the mysteries of the ficry art. Specx 
was anxious to comply with this request, for he realised that if he did 
not, then they would perforce turn to his rivals, the English, for 
assistance. Unfortunately, however, there was no one else at his 
disposal save the gunner of the Enchutjsen, Frans Andriesz, who was 
a bad character and an incurable drunkard. Still, he had perforce to 
utilise him as there was “no better stuff”, and gave him a severe 
lecture in the hope of inducing the sinner to mend his ways. But all 
was in vain; poor drunken Frans could never stay sober for more 
than five minutes together, so that finally Specx dared not let him 
go, but promised the Japanese to send another gunner the next year. 
The Daimio of Hirado also asked for a Dutch cannon, and Specx 
promised to send him one as speedily as possible.? During all this 
period, the Hollanders used to bring broken and damaged guns to 
Hirado for repair, in addition to casting cannon there for themselves 
and the Japanese. At this time the Dutch had no cannon-foundry 
in the East, and thus Japan was especially useful to them, but some 
time after the foundation of Batavia in 1619, a cannon-foundry was 
erected there, and presumably the casting of guns in Hirado was 
given up after this. This is the more lkely, as the Hollanders were, 
naturally enough, by no means anxious to lay bare the art of casting 
guns after the European fashion to the eyes of the skilful Asiatics. 
Thus with regard to the cannon-foundry at Batavia it was reported 
that it was situated “too close to the view of all and sundry, and in 
particular the natives and Javanese, from whom this art should certain- 
ly be kept secret”, and accordingly it was shifted to a less conspicuous 
place within the Castle walls.8 In later years, copper from Japan was 
largely used in the casting of guns in this foundry, but it never attained 
the fame of the Bocarro’s foundry at Macau, and was abandoned 
about 1690. 

Presents of cannon for long continued to be acceptable in Japan, 


7. MacLeod, vp. czt. p. 307-8. 
8. Geschiedenis der Nederl. Artillerie, by F.H.W. Kuypurs, mt deel., p. 209. General J.C. Pabst 


drew my attention to this interesting extract. 
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and when in 1627 the Shogun refused to accept the presents offered 
by Pieter Nuyts (on account of conflicting Dutch-Japanese claims 
in Taiwan), the Daimio of Hirado retained for himself four bronze guns 
which were included in the rejected treasures.9 

What value the Japanese attached to gunnery and the allied arts, 
is clear from certain events which are recorded in the local history and 
traditions of Hirado, as having taken place during the captivity there 
of Pieter Nuyts, former Governor of Taiwan, in the early sixteen- 
thirties. The Japanese officials, and in particular, one Furukawa 
Jibuzayemon, often asked him to teach them gunnery, but he always 
replied: “Japan rules the land with bow, arrow and sword, my 
country only with firearms, wherefore I cannot teach you this art.” 
Eventually, however, Nuyts yielded to Furukawa’s importunity, it 
is said, and taught him the whole art of gunnery, in a single room, 
whilst Jibuzayemon kept his knowledge a secret within his own family.1° 
It may be doubted whether Nuyts—who was a merchant pure and 
simple—really knew much about gunnery, or whether he could explain 
what little he knew in one small room, without any practical demon- 
stration. At any rate, when the Shimabara rebellion broke out in the 
year 1637-8, and the insurgent Christians shut themselves up in the 
old Castle of Hara, the Japanese were compelled to call in the assist- 
ance of the Hollanders with their ordnance, which shows that they 
cannot have had much faith in their own prowess with the gun. Other 
writers have dealt at length with this affair, and we will only mention 
here some notices of the part played by the Dutch cannon in the siege, 
which are to be found in Hirado records. Some small 5-pounders 
were landed from the Dutch ship De Rijp, and later on a 12-pounder 
and other cannon were brought round from Hirado. Not much damage 
was done from the Hollanders’ land battery, but on several occasions 
Lord Izu, Lord Samon, the Bugyé of Nagasaki and others came to 
watch the Dutch cannon in action. On one occassion,—“a piece of 
the cannon’s mouth burst during the firing, whereby the assistant 
gunner Gylak was struck in the belly, and thrown over the eastern 
bamboo palisade on to the ground outside the battery, so that he died’’.11 
The small effect of the Dutch cannon was no doubt chiefly due to the 
situation of the fortress, which could only have been effectively battered 
with mortars, owing to the high trajectory necessary to throw round- 


9. MacLeod, of. cit. p. 807. 

ro. Shinkoki, Kashinden, Kameoka Zuihitse and othet records kindly translated by Mr. J. B. 
Snellen of the Netherlands Legation, Tokio. 

tx. Extracts from the Tesmaibun, translated by Mr. Snellen. 
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shot or bombs inside the fortifications. Probably this was pointed out 
by the Hollanders by way of excuse, at any rate we find that they 
were ordered to cast mortars and to teach the Japanese this art in 
the following year of 1639. 

The preparations were presumably begun in 1638, soon after the 
Shimabara campaign, for already on February 26th, 1639, we find 
the following entry in the diary of Francois Caron, who had just become 
Director of the Dutch factory at Hirado,!2 “one mortar was cast in 
the presence of the Lord of Hirado who had come thither for the 
express purpose of seeing it.” Two days later another mortar was cast, 
and on March 2nd we read “we were continuously busy with the 
blacksmiths and silversmiths cleaning and scraping the mortars, which 
had been turned out very black and corroded.” For a whole week 
they were busy with this task, and with making quadrants of copper 
and other necessary equipment, but by the 16th of March all was 
ready, and accordingly the first test was held. All the local big-wigs 
came to see the fun, and two shots were fired from each mortar. 
Unfortunately, the four big copper quadrants, each weighing over 
140 lbs., and all the carriages and tackle were smashed to pieces by 
the violence of the recoil, though luckily the mortars themselves were 
undamaged. The next week was occupied in making new quadrants 
(this time of iron) and carriages of stronger and better wood. These 
were all completed by the 23rd March and on the following day 
Caron left Hirado for the Court at Yedo, taking with him two large 
bronze mortars, with their equipment of four iron quadrants, two 
carriages and forty bombs both empty and filled, in addition to one 
small mortar with two iron quadrants, one carriage and twenty gren- 
ades, the weight of the whole being estimated at 6,000 cattis, and 
destined as a present from the East India Company to the Shogun 
Iyemitsu. From Hirado to Osaka, which was. reached on April 38rd 
the journey was made by sea, but from Osaka to Yedo, the whole 
train had to be carried overland along the old Tokaido way, by 300 
coolies at the Shogun’s expense. The difficulty of handling this ciumsy 
material over the Hakone mountains must have been considerable. 
Caron reached Yedo about the end of April and the mcrtars arrived 
a few days later, being placed in the garden of the Daimio of Hirado’s 
yashiki. The next few weeks were taken up with discussing the mortars, 
and the method of testing them; finally on the 16th of June they were 
moved by 260 men from the Daimi0’s garden to the firing ground 


12. What follows is taken from the original unpublished MSS. Daghregister of Hirado 1639, in the 
Hague Archives. 
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selected on the outskirts of Yedé, at Azabu, where a piece of land 
measuring 70 feet by 90, with five houses erected on it, was selected as 
a target by Inouye (Jf) the Japanese engineer in charge. Caron 
was shown a drawing of this (reproduced in PI. V) by one of the 
retainers of the Roju or Shogun’s Council, who repeatedly urged upon 
him the importance of being ready to shoot by the 18th and of ensur- 
ing that at least one of the bombs might fall in the houses. On the 
20th June the Hollanders were warned to be ready early next morn- 
ing, and accordingly before sunrise on the 21st, they proceeded to the 
firing-range accompanied by two Regents of the Daimid of Hirado. 
Here they found many soldiers, and were subsequently joined by three 
members of the Roju, the Engineer Inouye and other Japanese gunners 
and officials, all of whom had been ordered to attend by the Shogun.13 
The mortars were already placed on beddings of two layers of planks 
nailed together, and were greatly admired by the assembled notables. 
After the Hollanders had been entertained with food and drink in 
a nearby temple, the party proceeded back to the range, where the 
mortars were loaded; this gave the Japanese another surprise, for they 
were astonished to see that a round-shot of 12 inches diameter, weighing 
over 56 cattis, could.be fired by a charge of only about 7% cattis of 
gunpowder. What followed is best told in Caron’s own words :— 
“the mortars being laden, all the gentlemen went in their Tent aside, 
and told us to open fire. The first shot fell too short, yet was ob- 
served to fall into a deep marshy hollow wherein rice was planted, 
between 17 and 18 feet deep, and consequently in their opinion it was 
either lost, or could not possibly take effect ; albeit it proved to be 
the contrary, for shortly afterwards it burst with such violence that 
all the mud, slime and filth was hurled so high into the air, that all who 
saw it were astonished, and particularly the Regents who could not 
show enough amazement. At the second shot, the bomb exploded 
in the mortar, whereby the gunner’s face was severely burned and 
all the rest of us were wounded more or less, whilst the planks and 
hanging curtains round the firing-point were all torn asunder and 
smashed to pieces. The gentlemen at once came running up to see 
what had happened, and found most of our men covered with blood, 


r3. The three members of the ROjii, or Shdgun’s Council, who were present on this occasion were : 
—Hotta Masamori, Kaga no-kami ($f IE RR INF), daimio of Sakura; Abe Shigetsugu, Tsushima-no 
kami (ape RBG), caimio of Iwatsuki; Nobunari Makino, Takumi-no-kami (@ RRS NES): 
The two first-named were anongst Iyemitsu’s most trusted councillors, and followed him to ‘ the 
yellow streams’’ on his death in 1651. Over Takumi-no-kami, and the engineer Inouye cf. infra 
Note (rs). The names of those present are taken from the short account in the Tokugawa Jikki. (ff 
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especially the gunner, Christian, whom we caused to be carried to 
the lodging as soon as possible. Owing to this mishap, we thought 
that they would tell us to stop, but on the contrary they urged us 
to take courage, (which anyway we did not lack), saying that such 
accidents could easily happen when similar experiments were being 
performed, wherefore we should not give it up but rather go on, 
although they asked His Honour the President if he would not join 
them in their tent and watch the firing from there, so that if a similar 
accident should occur, his Honour would remain unharmed. According- 
ly after everybody had washed, cleaned and dressed his hurts, the 
work was pushed on rapidly, whilst Hans Woolf, gunner of the yacht 
Bredam, who had cast the mortars, courageously took charge, albeit 
he had likewise been injured in the first explosion. The third shot was 
fired, and fell nicely in the direction of the houses, although again 
rather short, into the rice field, wherein, as it was very loose earth, it 
made a hole of 9 feet in diameter and between 5 and 6 feet deep, where- 
at Their Worships were also greatly amazed. At the fourth shot, 
the bomb again broke in the same mortar in which the other had also 
exploded, wherefore it was presumed that the reason was because this 
mortar was something smaller than the other one of the pair, and we 
therefore gave up this mortar and thenceforward shot with one mortar ; 
on this discharge, likewise, the surrounding planks and fence were 
smashed in the same way as formerly, but nobody was hurt. The 
fifth shot was fired by the small mortar, and the bomb burst in mid- 
air, looking like a flash of lightning in a very curious way, whereat 
they likewise wondered; yet the Councillors asked each other what it 
meant, whereon the Councillor Taeckemondono,!* our friend, at once 
replied that although this was not the usual practice, yet it was done 
this once in order to make them laugh. [sic] The 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 
11th shots were likewise fired, and all fell round about the target or 
houses made for that purpose, including the 6th shot which was only 
81% feet away from the houses ; they all had great effect, to the no 
little amazement of those who saw it, which so greatly encouraged Their 
Worships that they had scarcely any patience left to wait, saying that 
altho’ none of these shots had hit the target, yet the result was 
satisfactory, for if they had fallen in a castle then they would have 
done great hurt and damage, wherefore we could now stop, yet they 
wanted to see what would have happened if a bomb had fallen in one 
of the houses ; they therefore told us to place a bomb in one of the 


x4. i.e. Nobunari Makino, Takumi-no-kami (ff RPUFALE F)- 
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houses, and light the fuse to see what would happen. This was accord- 
ingly done, and the bomb burst into pieces with a tremendous roar, 
and in a twinkling the flames had siezed hold of the roof (which was 
thatched with straw, and built of light wood) as fiercely as if the 
whole thing had been ablaze for some time, whereupon they clapped 
their hands in delight, and were so pleased that they all went together 
to see the fire, telling us not to shoot any more, as they had seen 
sufficient and were fully satisfied. 

The aforesaid gentlemen, on reaching the burning house, and on see- 
ing the huge holes made by the bombs in the earth, had all they could 
do to express their amazement, and to praise the mortars, excepting the 
Engineer Inouye-dono (F¢_E}#) who took no regard of all this business, 
and kept silent,—the reason being that he, who had made and practised 
many inventions, thought that his prestige would be diminished by this 
great work.15 Being troubled over this, he was addressed by the Com- 
missioner (or spies!6 as they are called) as follows :—‘ Inouye dono ! 
you say nothing about this work; praise these things if you are just ; 
praise them, for they are indeed praiseworthy!” whereupon the Engineer 
was fairly shamed, and ‘made excuses, subsequently praising the mortars, 
albeit insincerely. The day before, the Governor had issued a decree 
that nobody should come-and watch ; this was carried out as far as 
the immediate neighbourhood of the target and firing-place was con- 
cerned, but the surrounding plain and hills were covered with an enor- 
mous multitude of people.17 All the bombs, however far from each 
other, at whatever distance from the house-targets, however wide or 
deep they had fallen, were immediately dug up and sketched by sur- 
veyors and painters, in order to show to His Majesty. Meanwhile 
the mortars and appurtenances were all packed into separate cases 
again, and carried to the ammunition-magazine in the Castle, by about 
300 men. Finally, after their Worships had again entertained us with 
wine and a banquet,‘they gave us a friendly farewell, and so returned 
to the Castle and we to our lodging. From there we went to the 
Lord of Hirado’s house, where we again told His Excellency about 
everything, whilst .he had already been informed of it in detail by his 


15. This Inouye (Jf_) was a fefpd-gata (MRKIIZ) or official who directed the manufacture of 
muskets and cannon, and who instructed others in their use. This office was hereditary in the Inouye 
and Tatsuke families in Tokugawa days. (Papinot’s Dictionary, p. 65r) 

16. Dwarskickers’ in the original. Metsuke was the Japanese term for these officials. This 
particular official was named Kanematsu Yagoyemon Masanao (SORA FG HPSIEIL) according to the 
Tokugawa Jikki (78 )\\ E422). 

17. The scene of the trial was in Azabu, according to the Tokugawa Jikki. According to the 
same authority the range from the mortars to the targets was about 4 cho, (i.e. about 450 yards or 430 
metres), 
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2 Regents who had been with us continuously ; he was delighted thereat, 
wished us good-luck, and so we parted after a good reception.” 

On the 22nd and 23rd June, the Hollanders were kept busy inter- 
viewing various members of the Roju about the mortars, and hearing 
about the Shogun Iyemitsu’s pleasure with their performance. Caron 
was informed that although this year 12 richly-laden Dutch ships had 
taken away much treasure out of the country, yet the Shogun con- 
sidered himself more than repaid with the mortars. The Hollanders 
also gave demonstrations, in the house of one of the Councillors, of the 
construction and use of quadrants, filling bombs, lighting fuses and so 
forth. That the gratitude of the Japanese was not limited to mere 
words was shown on the 25th of June, when the Daimio of Hirado was 
summoned to the Palace by three members of the Roju, who told 
him in the Shdgun’s name, as follows :— 


1. Owing to my indisposition I have not been able to receive in audience 
the Captain of the Hollanders who has come to render me homage, 
and to offer me presents on behalf of his Masters. He must not 
take this to heart, as only my sickness has prevented this. 

2. Three years ago, the same Captain presented me with a magnificent 
candelabra, with which I was well pleased18 And now that he has 
brought this marvellous cannon, which affords us the greatest plea- 
sure, in order to recompense him for his trouble, I give to him 
(which does not ordinarily happen) 200 taels of silver, and grant 
him permission to depart, wishing him a lucky journey back to his 
business-place. 


Furthermore the Shogun told the Daimio of Hirado, through the Roju, 
as follows :— 


1. The Hollanders who trade in your domain, have presented me with 
a wonderful and extraordinary cannon through their Chief, which 
may be regarded as one of the country’s sacred jewels, and for- 
asmuch as these emanate from your domain, I hereby acknowledge 
my appreciation of the fact that it was done in my service and to 
my honour. 

2. After this I will issue orders that more such cannon are to be cast, 
and you will therefore take good heed that nobody may see or talk 
about the making thereof. 


On receipt of these instructions, the Daimid of Hirado thanked the 


18. This Candelabra is still to be seen at Iyeyasu’s mausoleum in Nikkd, where it was placed in 
1636. Cf. Hagenaer’s Reise on p. 91 of the Begin ende Voortgangh, 1645. 
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Shégun through the Rédju for his favours to himself and to the 
Hollanders, and informed the latter of their contents. In addition to 
Caron’s reward of 200 taels of silver, the gunner Christiaen, and Hans 
Wolfgang who had cast the mortars, each received 25.19 On the 26th, 
Caron received another 30 taels of silver and some other presents from 
various members of the Roju, the rest of the day being spent in pre- 
parations for the return journey which commenced on the next day ; 
Osaka was reached on the 7th of July and Hirado on the 13th, after 
a quick journey favoured by good weather. 

In accordance with his instructions, Caron started to cast some 
mortars for the Shogun very soon after his return to Hirado. One of 
the gunners who was useful in this connection was a certain Laurens 
Bartolszoon of Bergen in Norway, who had previously been reduced 
to that rank from the position of Boatswain on account of his bad 
conduct ; owing to his usefulness in casting the mortars, he was 
pardoned by Caron, and placed as quartermaster on board of the 
ship Engel, which under the command of Abel Jansz. Tasman was 
then (October 1639) on a voyage in Japanese waters in search of the 
fabled gold and silver islands.2¢ 

These mortars took nearly a year to make and they were not finished 
until July 1640, there being seven of them in all, which together with 
their appurtenances had cost 820 taels.24_ As Caron had already left 
for the Court in April, these mortars were not (apparently) transported 
to Yedo that year. However, Caron had taken some gunners and a 
“ fire-worker ” with him and these gave exhibitions of bombs, grenades, 
fire-balls and similar things to various grandees. One of the demon- 
strations nearly had a fatal result. The Councillor Nobunari Makino22 
was a particular enthusiast for these things, and one fine day in June 
he invited Caron and the gunner to come to his house and make 
fireballs, etc., which was accordingly done, whilst “ His Highness fol- 
lowed everything with the closest attention and witnessed the work 
in no little amazement, but, as evening came on, he told the Gunner 
to postpone the work till the following day, and to stay that night as 
his guest, which he did, being bountifully entertained with all kinds 


19. One of these 3 mortars cast by Hans Wolfgang in 1639 at Hirado, is now in the Military 
Museum, Kudan, Tokio. 

20. Leupe—Reize van Maarten Gervitsz. Vries in 1643 naar het noorden en oosten van Japan, 
etc. Amsterdam, 1858. 

ax. Dagh-Register Batavia Anno 1640, p. 139. Caron advised that the Japanese should not be 
charged anything for them ;—a sprat to catch a whale. 

22. Takumi-no-kami; hence his appearance in the Dutch records under the name of Taecke- 
mondono. 
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of food and drink. The next day the gunner recommenced his business 
(albeit in absence of the Honble Mr. Caron, as he had been excused 
by His Highness, who had told him that he would be detained all day 
at Court), but on his trying to drive an iron nail into the ball, the 
end of it struck against the cast-iron grenade inside, which gave off 
sparks and thus exploded the ball with the filled grenade, with such 
force that all those who were standing in the hall looking on, were 
thrown violently on the ground, whilst the gunner and several servants 
of the Councillor who were helping him had their faces, foreheads and 
feet blown away, and the dwelling, which had just been finished build- 
ing, together with all the precious carved wood-work and other rarities, 
smashed and broken to pieces; the fire finally reached a balcony, 
which caused no little alarm, but fortunately with the help of God 
it was extinguished by a mass of people. The Lord Taeckemondono 
received these tidings in the Castle, and seemed more pleased than 
sorry thereat ; partly because the sound of the explosion had not 
been heard in the Castle owing to the noise made by the workmen who 
were laying the foundations of a new palace therein, and secondly 
because he had not lost his house, which was 40 roods wide by 50 
roods long and superbly built, but chiefly because the fire had not 
spread to the Castle, just behind which his house was situated. The 
Honble Mr. Caron, hearing of this mishap, at once hastened thither 
to make excuses for the accident, being very much afraid that some- 
thing bad would come of it, but contrary to all expectation he was very 
friendly received by the aforesaid Lord and his sons, who even con- 
soled him in his affliction, saying that nobody in the world could prevent 
such accidents occurring ; he intended to hold a big feast with his 
family and relations that evening, since he had now realised what a 
lucky person he was and that no harm could befall him, as had been 
made clear that day. The damage was estimated at fully 3,000 taels.’23 

Besides the unfortunate fireworker’s grenades, Caron had also taken 
with him to Yedo, two bronze field guns with their carriages and gear, 
as a present for the Shogun. 

This year of 1640 sounded the death-knell of the Portuguese inter- 
course with Japan, as was proved in the most gruesome fashion 
when 61 out of 74 members of a Lusitanian mission from Macau 
were beheaded at Nagasaki on the order of the Shogun. A similar 
tragedy at Hirado was only averted by the coolness of Francois 
Caron with his twenty years’ continuous experience of Japan, and 


23. Magh-Register gchouden in't Casteel. Batavia, Anno 1640-1648, pp. 13475. 
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by the Shogun’s delight with the mortars, for “ experience has taught 
us that when it rains on the Portuguese, the Company likewise gets 
wet from the drops”, as Caron wrote to the Governor-General Van 
Diemen. Withal, Caron told his superiors that the mortars ought 
to be cast in Europe for the future, and not in Japan, whilst he urged 
the importance of sending some as a present to Baba Saburozayemon, 
IRJ2=ABACAHPY the Bugyd of Nagasaki, “not doubting but that the 
same will have an extraordinary good effect ”.24 

Numerous other grandees asked for presents of firearms, amongst 
them the Shdgun’s uncle, Tokugawa Yorinobu, Daimio of Ki, and the 
Commissioner Inouye Chikugo-no-Kami, Chief Inquisitor of Japan, 
who required two pairs of small pistols, some muskets and hand 
grenades. The sudden curtailment of the Hollanders’ trade at Hirado, 
and their forced removal to the narrow confines of Deshima in Naga- 
saki in May 1641 had, however, apparently temporarily cooled the 
Company’s ardour in ministering to the whims of the Bakufu officials, 
as the following extract from a letter of Pieter Antoniszoon Overt- 
water, who had been opperhofd of chief of the Dutch factory in 1645, 
will show :25 

“ During our stay in Japan, we have had many requests for a mortar- 
gunner ; firstly and mainly in Yedo from the four chiefest Councillors 
of the Realm, on the very day of our audience, and shortly afterwards 
in the Court, in the very next room to the one wherein we had rendered 
obeisance to His Majesty, and subsequently in Nagasaki from the 
Governors on numerous occasions. We tried to smooth it over with 
polite excuses, and thereafter the matter was dropped. 

I am of the opinion that we should not trouble ourselves greatly as 
to whether the mortar-gunner comes very speedily within the next 
two years or not. These mortars are great jewels, and one may well 
ask whether it had not been wiser never to have taught this proud and 
haughty nation about them ; but that being now past, we must resign 
ourselves thereto, and act as the present circumstances demand. We 
ought to be rather evasive, and fob them off with polite nothings like 
they do us_ If it is a new opperhofd who is asked about it, then he 


24. Idem, p.149. Asa result of this, the Government at Batavia wrote to the Directors in Holland 
for some special “gunners and fireworkers ’’ to be sent out to the East. MacLeod, of. cit. 11, p. 301. 

25. Written from Castle Zeelandia in Taiwan 31. 1. 1646. (Hague Archives, overgecomen bricue 
Boek 11. v. folios 682-686). Pieter Anthoniszoon arrived in India from Holland in 1640. In 64x he was 
fiscaal in Taiwan, and in 1642-3, and again in 1644-5 opperhoofd in Japan. From 1646-1650 he was 
Vice-Governor of ‘Taiwan, returning to Holland in that year. In 1663 he came back to the Indies, and 
died at Batavia in 1681. (Cf. note (2) on p. 554 of Dr. Stapel’svedition of Van Dam’s Beschryvinge van 
de O. I. Compagnie. The Hague 1931.) 
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can declare that he neither knows nor has heard tell of any mortar- 
gunner ; if it falls to my share, then must I say that I’ve been in 
Taiwan, or that I could not speak personally with their Honours, or 
that the Heer General is dead, or that their Honours have enough 
work to do as it is, or that the mortar-gunner is dead, or that he had a 
cantankerous disposition which rendered him unfit to associate with 
Japanese, or some other trumped-up pretexts. They may then begin 
to think, as is the truth, that we are not so very eager to do exactly 
what they tell us, and that these are but vain and frivolous excuses, 
but that is no matter, neither can the Company suffer anything 
thereby. They may grumble and mutter to themselves, but that is 
all the same to us, and we must meet them more than half way with 
outward courtesies ; the fairmindedness on which tliey pride themselves 
(and not wholly without reason), will not permit them to ill-treat us 
on that account. We are in good favour at Court, and provided that 
we obey and fulfill the orders and commands which His Majesty lays 
upon us, our affairs will remain on a firm and secure basis. If the 
mortar-gunner does not come next year, I am of opinion that there 
will be no further enquiries for one, and we can then send one, two or 
three years later, with many excuses for the long delay ; if he is still 
welcome, then everything will be all right, or if they have lost the 
desire for one, then we shall have saved ourselves much trouble and 
expense ; for they never consider this even in the busiest time of the 
trade, being quite capable of stopping all transactions for a time, just 
on account of the mortar-gunner, if they felt so inclined. There was 
one here four years ago, of whom they never took the slightest notice ; 
they likewise must learn to, open their mouths wide when porridge i3 
offered,26 and what did it help the Company in the year 740, that a 
mortar-gunner had been up at Court in the year 39? [Here Overt- 
water is wrong. The mortars cast at Hirado in 1639 formed one of 
the reasons why the Hollanders were not expelled in 1640]. In the 
end of our Journal we have noted how we had spoken to the Governors 
(of Nagasaki) about the sojourn of some of our people on the island, 
the early commencement of the trading season, and permission to ex- 
port copper. Should it come to pass that they consent to all these 
things in general, or to the last of the three in particular, then they will 
have earned their mortar-gunner being sent them once next year, as 
these demands have now come to their knowledge ; but otherwise I 
think, under correction, that it will be better to let them wait awhile 


26. ‘*Sij moeten alsmede leren gapen alsser pap geboden wort.” 
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and think over our requests once more ; or if they should not do so, 
that we should not be so complaisant towards them as otherwise, 
-without, however, letting anything thereof be seen in the very least. 
because otherwise they would banish and bundle us out of the country 
neck and crop.” 

This forceful advice was apparently taken, for no mortar-gunner was 
sent to Nippon until 1649. In that year, however, the Company had 
perforce to send a special mission to Japan to thank the Shogun for 
his clemency in releasing some Dutch sailors who had made an un- 
authorized landing at Nambu on the N. E. coast of Japan in 1643,27 
and to explain away the ten years’ truce concluded with the hated 
Portuguese in 1644. In the instructions for the Ambassador, which 
were drawn up by Caron, then Director-General at Batavia, it was 
expressly stated that ‘The Emperor has on may occasions demanded 
that a mortar-gunner should be sent, but this has hitherto been pre- 
vented owing to pressing preoccupations ; but you are now to state 
that you have brought with you a man skilled in that art.” This gun- 
ner was Juriaan Schedel, who with three other Hollanders remained in 
Yedo for 54% months teaching the Japanese about “ fireworks”, after 
the Envoy and the rest of the mission had left in April 1650.28 

The presents for the Shogun in 1649 also included two bronze 40 Ib. 
cannon, but they were left behind at Osaka owing to the difficulties of 
transporting them overland to Yedé ; apparently the Japanese did not 
care to repeat the performance of 1639, when 300 coolies dragged 
Caron’s three mortars over the old Tokaidé road to the Capital. The 
Government at Batavia now held the view that as far as Japan was 
concerned ‘“‘ we must carry ourselves modestly, as we have done up till 
now, and try to please this pernickity nation on all occasions, which 
is very easy to do. We must not indulge in any grumbling, obstinacy 
or querelousness, but what we have to say must be respectfully pro- 
pounded at the proper time, without any importunity. We must take 
care to supply the Emperor, his son and grandees with rarities.’’29 

The enthusiasm of the Japanese for mortars and gunners seems to 
have cooled off gradually after 1650, but from time to time we hear of 
them at Deshima. In 1661 when Koxinga launched his attack on 


27. These men were from the Castricumt and Breskens which, under the command of Maarten 
Gerritsz Vries, were making a voyage of discovery in the direction of Yezo and East Tartary. Full 
details of the sojourn of the party in Japan will be found in Montanus :—“ Gedenkwaerdige Gesant. 
schappen...can de Kaisaren van Japan,’ pp. 290-355, and Nachod :—Beziehungen p. 306-315 
The castaways included 3 or 4 gunners, but the Japanese mademo use of them. 

28. Schedel also taught geometry to s me Japanese (MacLeod, of. ci?. p. 360) 

29. Cf. Van Diemen’s letter of December 1644 quoted in MasLeod of. ¢7t. 11. p. 306. 
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Formosa, Frederick Coyett, the Governor of the besieged Castle 
Zeelandia, repeatedly wrote asking for “an experienced gunner with 
some knowledge of the use of mortars”. Indyck, then opperhoofd at 
Deshima, sent him “the master-gunner of the yacht s’Gravelande who 
ought to know something about it”, as “ there was no gunner or fire- 
worker to be found” in Nagasaki? The penchant of the Japanese 
for ordnance was evidently fairly widely known, for the English ship 
Return, which made an unsuccessful attempt to reopen trade with 
Japan in 1673; brought inter alia 2 Brass guns and 1 mortar-piece with 
carriage as presents for the Shogun.3! 

Other instances of ordnance imported by the Hollanders throughout 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries could no doubt be gleaned 
from a perusal of the original records, but this is not worth the trouble, 
and in no case were they so valued as Caron’s mortars in 1639. The 
Russians who visited Yezo in 1811-1813 saw Dutch cannon mounted on 
the forts at Hakodate,32 (where they remain to this day), and the 
revival of interest in military matters which accompanied the growing 
loyalist movement in the first half of the XIXth-century led to further 
imports of ordnance—including mortars—by the Dutch. And now for 
the first time foreign military influence began to make itself felt in 
other spheres than gunnery. Dutch military Text and Drill books, 
Treatises on Tactics, Engineering and so forth, were eagerly sought 
after and laboriously translated. The majority of this work was done, 
not by the official Government interpreters,—for the Bakufu frowned 
on the dissémination of Western military methods amongst the Daimid 
—but by that devoted little band of “ Dutch Scholars”, Rangakusha, 
who did so much to pave the way for the restoration of 1868. They 
were often secretly entrusted by influential and ambitious Daimio— 
Shimadzu of Satsuma, for example—with preparing translations of 
Dutch military works for perusal by trusted retainers. In this way 
the celebrated Takano Nagahide translated several military text-books 


30. Documents in the Hague Archives. Kol. Archief. No. 1125. Overgecomen Brieven Anno 


1062, folio 866 verso. 


31. See my:—Jux Compagnie in Japan 1672-1674, in the previous volume of-the Zrans. As. 
Soc. Japan, p. 143. 

32. Rikord—Le Japon, Paris 1822, p. 165. The writer had a very low opinion of the Japanese 
artillery which he describes as being ‘‘ une étrange imperfection; elle est a-peu-pres au Japon ce 
qu’elle etoit en Europe au temps ou |’on commenca a se servir de canons de fonte...... l’explosion d’une 
telle artillerie pourroit mettre des savages en fuite, mais elle n’effrayeroit gueres des Européens.”” Cf. 
Thunberg’s amusing acccount of the diffident way in which the guns at Nagasaki were handled in his 
time (1776), in Vol. 1v, p. 14 of his Travels. 
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for Date Muneori, Daimid of Uwajima.3? These editions were of 
course extremely limited, sometimes to a few copies only, and often 
in manuscript instead of print ; they are now very rare. Occasionally 
they were not even translated from the Dutch, but laboriously and 
faithfully copied ; one such example, in the writer’s collection, is shown 
in Plate IX. Presumably they were intended for the use of Ran- 
gakusha in some big Daimio’s service, and must have been limited to 
very few copies, as but few people in Japan could read Dutch well 
enough to understand them.34 In later years the hold, cr the will, 
of the Bakufu relaxed a good deal and, about the time of Perry’s arrival, 
a perfect flood of translations of foreign military works poured from the 
presses. This, however, is beyond the scope of our present article, but 
we may perhaps find space to mention the name of Takashima Shuhan 
who having learnt, or at least studied, a good deal about military 
matters in general, and gunnery in particular, from the Dutch at Naga- 
saki circa 1830-40,35 subsequently became instructor of the Shogunate 
forces after a chequered career, and has some claim to be considered 
as one of the founders of the modern Japanese army. 


_—_— wo SSSsSSSSSSSSSSSSSSs 
33- Cf. Osada's Life of, Takano Nagahide, by D.C. Greene in Trans. As. Soc. ? Japan, Vol, xn, 
Part 111, pp. 457-453. The list of Takano’s works cited at the end of the article includes 9 Treatises on 
military subjects, most of them dealing with arti!lery, being ttanslations or adaptions from the Dutch. 
The first of such military works to be issted,was the famous Katkoku Heidan (HEAVIER) published 
by the celebratcd Rin Shihei (#kF78) in x179x. As is well known, the book created such a furore 
that the Regent, Matsudaira Sadanobu, threw the author into prison, where he died, and the blocks 
used in printing the work were destroyed. Hence copies of the first edition are now exceedingly rare. 

34. The usual method of copying is described on p. 458 of Dr. Greene’s article. 

35- In early years his knowledge probably left something to be desired. It is related that whenever 
he heard a drummer in Deshima beating his drum, he would hasten to the factory and march up and 
down Lehind the drummer, vigorously swinging his arms,—a practice more suitalle for a recruit on 
the barrack square than a would-be expert in gunnery. 


APPENDIX I 
The Manner of loading and firing Mortars. 


Mortars usually fire grenades of 50, 100, 150 or even 200ibs., and 
carry, some 800, others 850 paces more or less; their charge of gun- 
powder is not more than the sixth or seventh part of what the grenade 
weighs... .... .. When you are about to load a mortar, then elevate 
the muzzle in the air; this being done satisfactorily, then place the 
powder in the chamber and on top of the powder put a wad of oakum, 
hay or similar stuff, and then a wooden disk on top,—ramming every- 
thing well down until the chamber is quite full, because there must 
be no cavity left under the grenade or bomb in the chamber ; when this 
is done, place the grenade or fire-ball on the wooden disk in the mortar, 
after which pack a coil of wet grass or damp oakum tightly around 
it, not only to keep the grenade in the proper position in the mortar, 
but also to protect the powder in the chamber from the sparks of the 
ball. When the mortar is thus loaded, you cannot shoot the same 
properly until you know the distance to the target, as likewise how 
many paces the mortar can throw its ball when elevated at different 
degrees ; you must also take notice whether it is still or windy weather, 
as likewise whether the wind is with or against you, or on the left or 
right hand side ; when all these things are duly taken into considera- 
tion, then you can immediately improve your second shot by watching 
the effect of the first...... .. .. When you wish to fire the mortar, 
then first of all set fire, from the front, to the fuse of the grenade or 
fire-ball until the same is well alight, and then give fire, from behind, in 
the touch hole,—paying careful heed to where the shot falls, so that you 
can improve upon it the second time. 


(Extracted from De proportie ende het gebruyck der Mortieren, ofte 
Vyer Muysers, en hoeveel Kruyt dat die schieten, on pp. 130-2 of 
Willem Claesz’s Arithmetische en Geometrische Practijcke der 
Bosschieterye (Rotterdam 1641, Amsterdam 1675). 


N.B. This contemporary account of how mortars were fired, is in- 
serted to facilitate the reading of pp. 78-81 of the text. 
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APPENDIX II 


Explanation of the Illustrations 


Plate I Tanegashima, or type of pistol introduced by the Portuguese. 

The barrel, lock, etc. all correspond to the European type in 

use in the 16th and 17th centuries. The under part of the 

barrel is inscribed fir RveeMAT iE Enamiya Gen- 

yemon Katayuki, Banshu-gata-junin, He was a noted fire-arm 
worker of Sakai in the XVIIIth century. 


XVIIIth Century work. (Auther’s collection) 


Plate II Huropean cannon of the XVIIth century. 

There is no mark or maker’s name to indicate the country 
of origin, but according to officials of H.I.H.Prince Higashi 
Fushimi’s household, it is recorded that it is of Portuguese origin. 
If this is the case, it probably was cast at the Bocarro’s foundry 
in Goa or Macau. 

(In possession of H.I.H. Prince Fushimi) 


Plate III Dutch cannon cast in 1592 

Inscribed Thomas Both me fecit 1592 (Thomas Both made 
me in 1592). On the top of the barrel is the following mono- 
gram enclosed within a wreath bg , whilst at the base is the 
name Chubei in Chinese characters. Thomas Both was one of 
a celebrated family of cannon founders in Holland at the end 
of the XVIth century, and most of his guns were cast at Harder- 
wijk. For whom this gun was cast is not known, but it cannot 
have been for the East India Company, whose monogram it 
bears, as that body was not created until 1602. The mark 
indicates that it was subsequently purchased by the Enchuijsen 
‘chamber’ or board of the Company ; and in all probability it 
was one of the 2 cannon which the Governor General, Gherard 
Reynst, had taken from his flagship Enchuijsen, to present. to 
the Shogun in 1615. (Cf. page 74 of text). The calibre is 
4.7 inches (117mm.); length 3.07 metres, and weight of round- 
shot would be about 10 lbs., so it may probably be classified as 
a bronze Slangstuk (anglice serpent). Why Chubei added his 
name, or who he was, I do not know. 

(Military Museum, Kudan, Tokio) 
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Plate IV Dutch cannon of 1612 with East India Company’s mono- 
gram. 

Inscribed Arent Vander Put me fecit DAEVENTRIA, (Arent 
Vander Put made me in Deventer), and De Oost-Indische Com- 
paghenie tot Amstelredam 1612 (The East India Company at 
Amsterdam 1612). This gun may have been specially cast for 
the East India Company in 1612, but in that case one would 
have expected the date to be placed after the word Daeventria. 
Deventer in Holland had been a famous cannon foundry since 
the middle ages. The sailing ship which can be seen above the 
second inscription, was the badge of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany (1602-1798). According to the records of the Military 
Museum at Tokyo, where the cannon now is, this gun was 
presented to the Shogun Iyemitsu by the Hollanders in the 
16th year of Kwanei (1639). This is certainly an error, as it 
is clear from the Dutch records for that year that no cannon 
were presented to the Shogun, but only the 3 mortars which are 
fully described in the present work. It is therefore clear that 
this statement should apply to the mortar illustrated in Plate 
VI (q. v.), whilst in all probability this gun was one of those 
presented to the Shogun by Jacques Specx, in 1615 and subse- 
quent years. The calibre is 5.5 inches (140 mm.), length 3.25 
metres, and weight of round-shot 18 lbs. 

(Military Museum, Kudan, Tokyo). 


Plate V Ground-plan of the target at Azabu for test of Dutch mortars 
im 1639. 
The original plan was drawn up by the Japanese engineer 
Inouye, and copied by Francois Caron in his diary of 16th of 
June, from a photostat of which the present sketch is taken. It 
was a piece of land measuring 70x90 feet with five wooden 
houses erected on it, whilst the mortars were placed at a distance 
of about 4 cho (450 yards) therefrom. 


Plate VI Dutch Mortar cast at Hirado in February 1639. 
Inscribed Hans Wolfgang Braun von Ulm me fecit Firando 
1639. (Hans Wolfgang Braun of Ulm made me at Hirado in 
1639). This is one of the 3 mortars which were presented to 
Shogun Iyemitsu in 1639 as narrated in detail on pp. 77-81 of 
the present work. The calibre of the mortar is 1144 inches, so 
that it can be said with confidence to be one of the 2 big mortars 
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referred to, as its companion of approximately the same size 
fired (or rather threw) a round (stone) shot measuring 124% 
inches in diameter and weighing about 56 cattis. This mortar 
in the museum probably threw a shot of about 50ib. and had an 
extreme range of about 800 paces. An exceptionally valuable 


and interesting historical relic. 
(Military Museum, Kudan, Tokio) 


Plate VII Illustration from the PGFE-KUG AER (Seryo Kako shinki 
setsu or Exposition of the miraculous Western firearms), 
published in Kyowa 2. (1802). Originally written in Chi- 
nese by Chu sho kajohin (4PFf{nJ7z) revised in Japan by 
Shiryu Hirayama sen (¥-§24F1U#%), and translated into 
Japanese by 7H#e fe 5) Sorai Butsu Mokei.t 

It is stated in the preface to this work, that it was written in 
Chinese towards the end of the Ming Dynasty (1368-1644) dur- 
ing the Manchu invasion, owing to the fact that the Chinese 
owed many of their victories over the Manchus to their em- 
ployment of western artillery and gunnery. 

The original is thus prior to 1644, and the information therein 
‘was undoubtedly derived from the Jesuit fathers at the Court 
of Peking, who frequently cast cannon and instructed the Chinese 
in their use, as we know from contemporary records. The illus- 
trations (and perhaps some of the text) are in all probability 
derived from the Tratado dela Artilleria of Diego Ufano, cap- 
tain of artillery in the citadel at Antwerp, published in Spanish 
at Brussels in 1612, and which had many subsequent editions in 
most European languages.2* It is more than likely that Jesuits 
like Schaal and Verbiest brought copies of this work to China 
via Macau. The fact that this book was published in Japanese 
in 1800, as being an up-to-date work on gunnery, shows that 
the Japanese artillery was then just about where the European 


had been two centuries previously. 
(Author’s collection). 


x. Sorai was a celebrated Confucian scholar and teacher of the Chinese classics in the first half of 
the XVJJIth century. He was a disc’ple of Hayashi Déshun, and after teaching at the Shoheikd or 
official school in Yedo, he founded a school of his own in the Capital. 

2, In Spanish at Brussels 1612, 1613, 1617. In French at Frankfort 1614, Zutphen 162 and Rouen 
1628. In German at Frankfort 1614 and 1621. Furthermore the part of Hexham’s “ Principles of 
the Noble Art Military’’ (published in English at Delft 1640-1642), which deals with artillery, is all 
derived from Ufano’s work. Likewise W. Claesz’s Avithmetische en Geometrische Practijche der 
Bosschickerye, Rotterdam 1641, Amsterdam 1675, is an unblushing ‘crib’? from Ufano, so we may 
take it that the worthy Spanish Captain was the principle authority on artillery during the first half of 
the XVIIth century. 

* No: they are taken from L. Collado, Platica Manuale de Artilleria (Milano, 1592), see p. 389, fig. 148. 
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Plate VIII Dutch mortar cast at The Hague in 1819. 
This mortar was sent to the Bakufu by the authorities at 
Batavia. 
(In possession of H. I. H. Prince Fushimi). 


Plate IX Page from Bataillons-School printed in Japan circa 1838. 
As will be seen from the photo of the title page, this is the 
second volume of a Dutch military manual for the Infantry 
published in 1831, on the occasion of the Belgian insurrection. 
This volume comprises pp. XVI—810 pages hand-printed from 
wood-block on Japanese paper. It is noteworthy that (with the 
exception of the Title-page), the whole volume is printed in 
cursive hand-writing. 
(Author’s collection). 


ADDENDUM 


In the Boletim da Sociedade Luso-Japonesa (fi 4ij%é38) published at 
Tokio in 1929, there is an interesting article written by the celebrated 
historical investigator Professor Chozo Muto (gt#ER x) of Nagasaki. 
In the course of this article, he devotes five pages and three illustrations 
to an old Portuguese cannon, in the possession of the princely Shimadzu 
family at Kagoshima in Satsuma. This cannon has on the upper part 
of the barrel near the mouth, the inscription DE ANT° SOARES 
VIVAS, which Professor Muto is unable to explain in despite of several 
ingenious attempts. In actual fact, the name, Antonio Soares Vivas, is 
that of a Spanish officer and merchant in Portuguese service who traded 
between China and India, with his headquarters at Macau, in the years 
1620-1635. He is mentioned as being in Macau in the year 1634, in a 
letter written by a brother officer, Antonio Fialho Ferreira, which is 
printed on pages 129-131 of the Franciscan Friar Iacinto de Deus’ 
Vergel de Plantas e flores, published at Lisbon in the year 1690. The 
gun at Kagoshima, therefore, dates only from about 1630, and not from 
the middle of the XVI century, as is stated by many Japanese writers. 
It was presumably cast at Macau on the order of Captain Antonio 
Soares Vivas. ' 
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Plate 1 ‘Tanegashima, or pistol of the type introduced by the 
Portuguese. 


(Author’s Collection). 


Plate II XVIth century European cannon. 


(In possession of H.1.H. Prince Fushimi). 


Plate LIT Dutch cannon cast in 15g2. 
(Military Museum, Kudan Tokio). 


Dutch cannon kept at Saga in Kyushu, and probably of 
XVIIIth century origin. 


(Photo by courtesy of Professor Chozd Muto of Nagasaki). 
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Plate VI 
Plate VII 


Dutch Mortar cast at Hirado in Feb- 


ruary, 1639, and inscribed //ans Illustration from a Sino-Japanese book 
Wolf yang Braun von Ulu Me dealing with Western firearms, 
fecit Firando 1639. published in 1802. 
(Now in Military Museum, Kudan, Tokio). (Author’s collection). 
Plate IX. 


Plate VIII REGLEMENT 


OP DE 


EXERCITIEN rx MANOEUVRES 


VAN DE 
INEANTERJ, 
VOOR DE ARBMEE 
VAN 
ZIINE MAJESTEIT pen KONING 
DEB 

EDERLANDEN. 


ish TWEEDE DEEL 
Inhoudende 
Do Bataillons-SobooL. 


Dutch Mortar cast at the Hague in 
1819. 


@ 


(In possession of H.I.H. Prince Fushimi). aS GRAVENHAGE en te AMSTEHDAM. 
Bj de Gehtoeders VAN GLEEF. 
Mot Privilegie. 
1831 


Title page of a Dutch Infantry Training 
Manual reprinted in Japan. (czyca 1840). 


« (Author’s collection). 
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Rin Shihei and his Picture of a Dutch 
East-India Ship, 1782. 


#k-f-2., Rin or Hayashi Shihei (1738-1793) was a famous loyalist and 
samurai of the latter Tokugawa period, and his name at least 
is familiar to all students of the Yedo-Jidai or Tokugawa 
Japan.(1) He was born in Yedo in the third year of Gembun 
(1738) and originally named Hayashi Tomonao. His father 
had an allowance of 600 koku, but for some reason forfeited 
it. An elder sister, a beautiful woman, became a concubine 
of Date, the Daimio of Sendai, and through her influence 
Rin became a retainer of that Daimio in 1755. He was a man 
of varied tastes, and although a fervent loyalist and supporter 
of the Imperial House, he was saved from the extravagant 
adulation and narrow fanaticism that distinguished most of 
the other loyalists of that time, by his sterling common sense 
and broad-minded interest in other matters. Similarly, al- 
though an enthusiastic propagandist of Yamato-damashi or the 
Spirit of old Japan, and a stern denouncer of the laxness and 
effeminacy of the samurai, he was no mere vulgar Soshi 
or ignorant bravo, but a cultured writer with a sincere ad- 
miration and regard for foreigners and their ways—a most. 
unusual feature in the average samurai of his day. In some 
ways he recalls his contemporary, Shiba Kokan, who incident- 
ally was also an Hdokko and born in the same year, but he 
was more level-headed, and less of a dilettante than Kokan. 
We have not space, nor is this the place for a detailed bio- 
graphy of Hayashi Shihei, and can only briefly notice the 
chief incidents in his life in so far as they affect the sub- 
ject of this paper. 

Rin Shihei in the course of his travels throughout Japan 


1. The following brief biographical sketch of Rin’-Shihei is chiefly taken from 
the notice in Dr. Greene’s paper on Takano Nagahide in Trans. As. Soc. Japan’ 
XLI pt. II] (1913) which however contains several errors, and from the Yogaku 
Nempyo (#26); Roku Musai Iboku Kosho (A%@i8&%2R) and other works. 
Cf. The Bibliography at the end of this paper. 
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for awakening the samurai spirit and loyalty to the Imperial 
House, became impressed with the apparent weaknesses of 
the country’s defences, and especially of the coast defences, 
in the event of an invasion from abroad,—a matter which few 
if any Japanese troubled themselves about, and not altogether 
without reason, since the danger of an invasion or attack by 
any foreign power was excessively remote. 

In the sixth year of Annet (1777) Rin paid his first visit 
to Nagasaki, where he had his first sight of a foreign ship; 
in the shape of a Dutch Indiaman, and his first contact with 
the Hollanders in their factory at Deshima.(2) In this year 
there were two Indiamen which had arrived in Nagasaki from 
Batavia, the Roodenrijs and Zeeduin. With regard to the type 
of ship used by the Hollanders in their trade to Japan, the 
celebrated Swedish botanist and traveller, Carl Peter Thun- 
berg, who had come to Japan only two years previously as 
Surgeon on the staff of the Dutch Factory, has the follow- 
ing interesting note on the subject ;—“ For some time past 
the Dutch East India Company has sent two ships only 
to that Empire, which ships are selected by the government 
in Batavia for this purpose, one of them, and generally both, 
being large three-deckers from the province of Zeeland ; as 
the navigation of these waters is accounted the most danger- 
ous in all the Indies.’’(3) 

It seems probable that it was to one of these two ships that 
Rin Shihei paid his memorable visit which really opened his 
eyes to the strength of the foreign vessels, and the little 
difficulty they would have in dealing with any Japanese ship- 
ping or coast-defences which might endeavour to oppose: them. 
Perhaps it was on this occasion also that Rin Shihei was given 
the drinking cup with the monogram of the Amsterdam cham- 
ber or board of the Dutch East-India Company (Fig. I), and 
which according to a reliable tradition, he received from the 
Captain of a ship on such an occasion. Some Japanese writers 
place Rin’s visit to the Dutch ship in 1782, on the occasion 


The writer of the Yogaku Nempyo considers that Rin Shihei may have paid 


a previous visit to Nagasaki in 1772, but the arguments he adduces in favour of 
this theory are not very convincing. Cf. however, note (17) infra. 


Thunberg’s Travels. Vol. Ill Chap. I. pdge 1. (First English edition of 


London 1795). 
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of his second trip to Nagasaki, but as in that year no Dutch 
vessel left Batavia for Japan on account of the disastrous war 
with England which had just broken out, it is obvious that 
it must have taken place in 1777, or perhaps in the following 
year, if Rin stayed till then in Nagasaki, as is possible. 

It was perhaps unfortunate that Thunberg had left Japan 
in the year previous to Rin’s first visit, as, had they met in 
Deshima (where the Japanese scholar appears to have been 
a welcome visitor), we might have had an account of this 
noteworthy character in Thunberg’s Travels, which would have 
been invaluable to us. 

It is, however, interesting to think that Rin Shihei in all 
probability met Isaac Titsingh, then opperhoofd or chief of 
the Deshima Factory, on the occasion of his second visit to 
Nagasaki in 1782. Isaac Titsingh, one of the most learned 
and cultured men of his time, has left us an interesting ac- 
count of Japan which was published posthumously in Paris, 
and would no doubt have left us still more valuable records 
of Tokugawa Japan but for his premature death in 1811(4).* 

It was on the cccasion of this second visit to Nagasaki in 
1782, that Rin issued the print of the Dutch East-India ship 
Schellag(5) which is here reproduced. (Plate II) The best 
and most detailed discussion of this print is to be found in 
Professor Kuroda’s interesting bcok entitled Seryo no Eikyo 
wo uketaru Nihongwa Pare OR BEY RI 7eD AAR or Lu- 
ropean Influence in Japanese Pictorial Art, published at Tokio 
in 1924. At that time, however, Professor Kuroda, as he him- 
self states, had actually seen only one example of this print, 
then in the possession of the well known scholar and historian, 
Professor Idzuru Shimmura of Kyoto Imperial University. 
Since then, I have discovered that examples of this print 
exist in the following collections. 

(1) Imperial Household Museum, Ueno (Tokyo). 


4. Some of Titsingh’s original letters to his Japanese friends amongst the 
Daimio and Bakufu officials, are preserved in the Library of the Imperial University 
of Kyoto, and I have seen other original letters of his, written from Bengal to 
his former interpreters in Nagasaki, in the seventeen nineties, in a private collection 
in Osaka. 

5. Also spelt Schellach and Schlaak. The name is derived from a manor in 
the neighbourhood of the picturesque old town of Ter Vere in Zeeland. 

* See additional notes. 
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(2) Imperial University, Kyoto. 

(3) General J. C. Pabst, Tokyo. 

These three I have actually seen, but I am not quite certain 
as to whether (2) above is the same as the one formerly 
owned by Professor Shimmura or not.(6) In addition, Profes- 
sor Nakamura of the Imperial University, Tokyo, informs me 
that a relative of his possesses an example, but these four or 
five copies are all that I have been able to trace here in Japan 
in the course of exhaustive inquiries of numerous museums, 
collectors and dealers throughout the country over a number 
of years. In any case, if others exist, they must be very 
few and far between. 

Still rarer it would appear, is the following variant of this 
print, which is undated but obviously struck from the same 
blocks and therefore of the same year as the foregoing, and 
of which besides my own copy here reproduced (Frontispiece), 
I know only of the existence of one other, namely that described 
and illustrated by Mr. J. F. L. de Balbian Verster in an 
article entitled Hen O. I. Compagnieschip op een Japansche 
Print on pp. 373-376 of the Dutch periodical Elsevier’s Maand- 
schrift for April 1614. According to the writer that copy, 
now in Holland, was given to Vice-Admiral Van Renselaer 
Bowier by a Prince of the Imperial House in 1881, on the 
occasion of the former’s mission to Japan in that year to 
present a high Dutch Decoration to the Emperor Meiji. My 
own specimen was acquired in Tokyo, and I have never been 
able to discover another example of this print which was also: 
quite unknown to Professors Shimmura, Kuroda and other 
authorities to whom I have shown it”). Both of these above- 
mentioned types are quite the same as regards the printed 
part i.e. the ship, flags, waves ete., and differ only in the 
inscription, which in the case of the first three copies is a 
long one stated to have been written in the second year of 


6. Professor Kuroda in his book states that Professor Shimmura owned a copy 
of this Tenmei print, and that the Kyoto University Library had a copy of the 
Kwansei print. In any case, the example I actually saw at the Kyoto Library was 
a Tenmei specimen, whoever it may have belonged to. 


It is of course possible that this print is the earlier of the two, and that 


Rin Shihei on seeing it, had the idea of issuing his own version of it. In any case 
there is clearly little difference between the two in point of time. 
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Tenmer (1782); whilst in the two other prints this is replaced 
by the Dutch words for Sun, Moon and Star with their 
Japanese equivalents in Chinese characters, and two brief 
lists of the dimensions of the ship etc. and distances from 
Japan to Holland, Java and elsewhere. Incidentally, these 
lists of dimensions and distances are frequently found on other 
Nagasaki prints of Dutch shipping, right up to the middle 
of the XIXth century. 

Professor Kuroda in his above quoted work, whilst admitting 
that the print is undoubtedly a Nagasaki production, considers 
that it has no connection with Rin Shihei and dismisses its 
attribution to him as a mere tradition, and this in spite of 
the fact that he quotes from a former work by cone Isei Saisuke 
published in Sendai on the occasion of Shihei’s centenary in 
1893, wherein is reproduced ‘an. original letter written by Rin 
to one Fujita Yusuke with reference to 30 sheets of the picture 
of a Dutch ship which the former was sending to the latter 
to sell for him, in order to obtain funds for the publication 
cf his celebrated treatise on coast defence, Kaikoku Heidan 
(Military Tales of a sea-girt Country). 

That the inscription, at all events, of this print was the 
work of Rin Shihei, is, however, placed beyond all doubt 
by the fact that Rin Shihei’s seal to that effect is placed 
upon the copy in the Ueno Museum—of which Professor 
Kuroda had no knowledge when he wrote—and which ex- 
plicitly states that this print of the ship was carved in Naga- 
saki by Tomishima Denkichi and the inscription thereto written 
by Rin Shihei of Sendai. Whether the other variant with 
the Dutch Letters was also inspired by Rin Shihei is more 
doubtful, but it seems very probable that there was some 
connection in view of the identical design, though it may have 
been issued earlier as already suggested. 

As noted above, the inscription is dated Tenme: 2 (1782), 
but although it was thus written in that year, it does not 
mean that the ship was one actually seen by Rin Shihei. On 
the contrary, no Dutch ship came to Japan in that year, 
and in the text of his inscription, Rin refers to other Dutch 
ships, the Stavenisse, Zeeduin, and Huis ter Spijk, the two 
latter of which he may actually have seen at Nagasaki in 
1777-8 whilst the former had come to Japan in 1775 and 
1776. The ship’s name Schllaak on the print is in all prob- 
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ability intended for the Schellach or Schellag, and in fact an 
Indiaman of that name did visit Japan in 1738 and 1748(8) 

Obviously then Shihei, or whoever drew the ship, could not 
have seen this vessel himself, and the question arises as to 
where he got the design from. In all probability the origin 
is to be found in some contemporary Dutch copper plate en- 
graving or woodcut of this ship Schellach, but it is difficult to 
trace the original if such really exists. A possible clue is 
provided by another slightly earlier Nagasaki print depicting 
two Dutch ships, one of which has on its stern the same name 
Schlaak as on Rin Shihei’s prints. 

Now with reference to this picture, like the cthers, it is of 
extreme rarity. The only complete example which has so 
far been traced was formerly in the possession of the celebrated 
connoisseur and collector Mr. Nagami Tokutaro of Nagasaki 
who reproduced it in his Zoku Nagasaki Hanga Shu ( # Fe ie hh 
#4 ) (9). An example of the lower half of the print is in 
my own collection (Plate III), but the top-half is unfortunately 
missing, being apparently in Professor Kuroda’s collection at 
Mukden. This print is obviously copied from a contemporary 
Dutch print or illustration of the harbour at Amsterdam, since 
on it is inscribed (in Dutch and French) ‘ Muyder Poort. La 
Porte de Muyden,’ and ‘ Leydtse Poort. La Porte de Leyden.’ 
Both the Muiderpoort and Leidsche Poort are two well-known 
features of old Amsterdam, having been in the Middle Ages 
the gates of the roads leading from Amsterdam to Muyden 
and Leyden respectively. 

The print is, of course, anything but an accurate representa- 
tion of XVIIIth century Amsterdam, for even though at one 
time the sea was much closer to the Muiderpoort than now, 
it is hardly possible that large deep-sea going vessels could 


Further details over this ship, which as already stated, was named after a man- 


or-house in the Province of Zeeland, are given infra—Otsuki Joden in the Ydgaku 
Nempyo op. cit., states that Rin Shihei’s print depicted a Dutch Warship, and 
that as no Dutch Warship ever came to Japan in the XVIIIth Century, he must 
have taken the design from an original Dutch print. The last part of this state- 


ment is probably true enough, but the vessel in question is clearly an East Indiaman 


as may be seen by the flags. 


Where it forms plate No. 4. No explanation is provided. This particular 


example is now in the collection of Mr. Ikenaga of Kobe where I have seen it. 
Like the other two prints mentioned, the colours have been laid on by hand. 
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have come up so close to the gate as might be judged from 
the picture, whilst the Leiden gate is presumably to the south 
side of the city and not part of the harbour at all. Also 
the walls, fortifications and buildings have all been given a 
Sino-Japanese touch by the Nagasaki engraver,—perhaps with 
a view to giving what he might have considered “ an artistic 
touch of verisimilitude to an otherwise bald and unconvincing 
picture’, to alter Gilbert’s phrase,—whilst the ladies in the 
riding coats also seem rather out of place ; but errors and 
modifications apart, there can be no doubt whatever that the 
print. was copied either directly or indirectly from some Dutch 
original. The next problem which confronts us, is to determine 
which is the earlier of these two prints,—the 1782 Schellag, or 
the undated print of the Schellag off Muiderpoort. Fortun- 
ately the answer is not far to seek. On one of the flags flying 
at the foremast of the Schllaak in the 1782 print, are the words 
‘Muyder Poort Lapo,’ which is quite obviously copied by the 
Japanese engraver from the inscription to the undated print 
which runs ‘Muyder Poort. La Porte de Muyden’ which is 
perfectly correct, whereas the letters on the flag are a partial 
copy—equally correct in so far as they go, but with the French 
half of the inscription left incomplete. Thus beyond all doubt 
the undated view of Amsterdam harbour is the older of the 
two. Probably, however, it is not much older in point of time. 
An examination of the style, paper and general appearance 
shows that it is, in all probability, of the Annez period (1772- 
1780), as it has many points of resemblance with the Naga- 
saki prints of that era, and particularly with the two prints 
of the Dutch and Chinese factories at Nagasaki issued at 
that time by the Nagasaki firm of Tomishimaya (#@SEB), 
to whom Professor Kuroda also assigns this print.(®) 

Here it may be observed that some connoisseurs have sug- 
gested that this Muiderpoort print is not of Japanese origin 
at all, but Chinese. Personally I do not altogether agree with 
this suggestion. Admittedly the paper, black border-line and 
other details, especially the sinicized city walls etc., do bear 


10. These prints are reproduced and described in Professor Kuroda’s book. Isaac 
Titsingh brought copies of them back to Europe with him, and they were re- 
produced with little alteration in his ‘“‘ Illustrations of Japan” published at London, 
Paris and Amsterdam in 1820-1824. 
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a striking resemblance to contemporary Chinese prints, and 
it is even possible that it was copied from a Chinese copy of 
a Dutch original. But comparison with the other prints issued 
by Tomishima, proves beyond all doubt that this print is 
one of his, wherever he obtained the design from, and while 
no doubt there are traces of Chinese influence in it, as in many 
other things produced in old Nagasaki, I do not think that 
it was actually made in China. Often, ancient classical Graeco- 
Roman, XVIIIth century Dutch, and contemporary Chinese 
designs are combined in the most astonishing way by the fertile 
imagination of the Nagasaki engravers.(1!) 

There remains to be noticed yet another version of the 
Schilaak or Schellag print of 1782, but dated eight years later 
in Kwansei 2 (1790) and headed Oranda Sen Zusetsu ( fA) BIBE 
M#E|Z ) or Pictorial Explanation of the Dutch Ship, and of 
which likewise there appear to have been two issues. 

Like its Annei and Tenmei predecessors, this print is extreme- 
ly rare, and I have never been able to get sight of a 
copy, but it is reproduced in Professor Kuroda’s book, and 
from his description of it, it is easy to see that it is a reprint 
with slight modification of the Tenmei ship. The dimensions 
are different, as this Kwansei print is longer and narrower,(12) 
whilst there are also minor but perceptible differences in the 
details of the waves, ‘ship’s rigging and in the inscription which 
is dated 1790. As, however, it is clearly derived from the 
Tenmei print, it offers no special difficulties and need not 
further be discussed here, but it may be remarked in pass- 
ing that this Schellag picture proved very popular, as there 
were numerous subsequent reissues of it from 1800 onwards, 
but always on a much smaller scale and in increasingly degen- 
erate versions, till finally about 1850 it becomes practically 
unrecognizable with a paddle-wheel and other modern inven- 
tions attached to it. In these nineteenth century bastardized 


1x. One of the most amusing of these prints (first published about 1790) 
depicts the Colossus of Rhodes with Roman Galleys and Dutch XVIIIth Century 
warships sailing amicably around in the sea below. There are also wood-cuts 
and copper-plate engravings of the Pyramids in Egypt, Notre Dame in Paris, and 
other scenes copied and adapted by contemporary Japanese engravers, most of them 
of the school of Shiba Kokan (1738.-1818). 

12. Professor Kuroda states that the Tenmei edition measures (+) 60 X 80 cms. 
& the Kwansei (+) 53 X 99. 
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reproductions, the long inscription by Rin Shihei is never re- 
produced but only the lists of the ship’s dimensions, and of 
the distances from Japan to foreign countries as in the other 
variant of the Tenmei print. We now have to consider the 
attribution of the Tenmei and Kwansei editions of this print 
to Rin Shihei and the reasons which induced him to publish 
this print. 

The most detailed account of these points is to be found in 
the above quoted work issued on the occasion of Rin Shihei’s 
centenary in 1893 by Isei Saisuke of Sendai under the title 
of Rokumusai Iboku Kosho or 7< 4 PRS BY RS 3) with 
illustrations, and subsequently reproduced in Professor Kuro- 
da’s work op. cit. Briefly his case is as follows :—Rin Shihei 
had this ship engraved and published by Tomishima Denkichi 
of Nagasaki and issued it for sale in order to obtain funds 
for the publication of the Kaikoku Heidan ( #1228) which 
he was then engaged in writing. In support of this conten- 
tion, Isei quotes from a letter written by Rin Shihei to one 
Fujita Yusuke, in which Rin says that he is sending the 
latter 30 sheets of the pictorial explanation of the Dutch ship 
for sale on commissicn, in the hope that each sheet can be sold 
for 3 momme, and that the whole will realize 1 ryo and 2 bu, 
but adding that as he is very much in need of money he hopes 
that Fujita will remit him the money as it comes in, without 
waiting until all the 30 sheets are disposed of. The letter is 
dated the eleventh day of the sixth month, but, most un- 
fortunately, the year is not mentioned. 

Professor Kuroda in his commentary on Isei’s work, agrees 
with the attribution of the print to Tomishima Denkichi of 
Nagasaki, but denies that the inscription is the work of Rin 
Shihei, and considers that the Pictorial Explanation of the 
Dutch Ship referred to in Rin’s letter to Fujita, refers to 
some other print, as the interval between the issue of the 
print in 1782 and the publication of the Kaikoku Heidan 
in 1791 is too long for the Tenmei print to be the one in 


13. Autographs of the late Roku Musai. Roku Musai was the go or pen-name 
of Rin Shihei and literally means “‘ without six”, referring to the fact that he was 
without parents, wife, children, woodblocks and money but also without the wish 
to die, when imprisoned in 1792 under the circumstances referred to later in this 


paper. 
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question. 

To this it may be replied that,— 

(1) As already pointed out, Professor Kuroda had no 
knowledge of the Ueno copy of this Tenmei print when he 
wrote ; and on this Ueno example is the indubitably genuine 
seal of Rin Shihei, stating that he had written the explanation 
of this print carved by Tomishima Denkichi of Nagasaki. 
It is true that this seal is not to be found on the other two 
or three existing copies of this print, but nevertheless they are 
all by the same hand. 

(2) The names of two of the Dutch ships mentioned in 
the inscription, Zeeduin and Stavenisse, correspond with the 
ships of those names in Nagasaki harbour at the time of 
Rin Shihei’s first visit im 1777-8. 

(3) The print referred to in Rin Shihei’s letter to Fujita, 
may be the reissue of Kwansei 2 (1790), which is dated only 
a year before the publication of the Kaikoku Heidan, but 
I think it more likely that it refers to the 1782 first issue. 

It is true that eight years elapsed between 1782 and the publi- 
cation of the Kakoku Heidan in 1791, but this is not an 
unduly long interval if we consider the difficulty that Rin 
Shihei, a relatively poor samurai, must have had in amassing 
the large sum necessary to issue the book, as well as the 
slowness of correspondence during those times. Furthermore, 
we know that Rin Shihei began writing, or at all events collect- 
ing material for the Kaikoku Heidan as early as 1777 ap- 
parently,(14) so there is nothing inherently improbable in his 
taking eight or ten years to get the necessary cash. It is thus 
beyond all reasonable doubt that Rin Shihei was responsible for 
writing the description of the Dutch ship, but it is much 
more difficult to decide where he, or rather his engraver, got 
the design from. 

At first blush it would appear that he copied the design 
from some contemporary Dutch print of the East-Indiaman 
Schellag, and this is also the explanation advanced by Mr. 
Balbian Verster in his article on the Tenmei variant op. cit. 
I have not been able to trace whether a contemporary en- 
graving of the Indiaman Schellag does in fact exist, but the 
following facts over this ship culled from Mr. Balbian Verster’s 


14. 


The preface is dated Tenmei 6 (1786). 
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article are certainly of interest. The Schellach was built in 
1736 for the Zeeland Chamber of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany and was a ship of 280 tons,(5) with a length of 145 
feet and manned with a crew of 225 men. She sailed from 
Holland.on her maiden voyage in June 1737 arriving at Batavia 
on the 14th February in the following year. Although Mr. 
Verster did net know it, she actually came to Japan in that 
same year of 1738, (curiously enough the year in which Rin 
Shihei was born), and after her return voyage to Batavia 
sailed for Holland, where she arrived in September 1739. She 
made her second voyage to the East Indies in 1740, returning 
safely in the following year, and her third in 1742, returning 
again in 1744. On her fourth voyage she was chartered by 
the Amsterdam Chamber of the Company, and leaving the 
Texel in January 1745, she returned in August of the following 
year. (Presumably it was on the occasion of this voyage for 
the Amsterdam Chamber, that she was in the vicinity of the 
Muiderpoort at Amsterdam.) On her fifth and last voyage, 
for her original Chamber of Zeeland, she left in August 1747, 
arriving at Batavia on the 18th May, 1748, whence she soon 
afterwards sailed for Nagasaki where she arrived safely with 
a cargo valued at 206,292 florins. Her further fate is not 
quite clear, as Mr. Balbian Verster states that she reached 
Batavia from Japan on the 7th of November 1749 (presumably 
a slip for 1748) whilst Dr. Feenstra Kuiper states that she was 
taken by the French on her return voyage from Nagasaki. (6) 
In any event she never returned either to Holland or Japan 
again.* The measurements given of the ship in the Tenmei 
variant print, do in fact, roughly coincide with the actual 
measurements of the Schellach as a Dutch East Indiaman of 
the second rate,—the number of guns, 36, being quite exact. 

It is thus very tempting to suppose that the Japanese 
engraver took his design from a contemporary Dutch print of 
the Schellach of say circa 1745. There are, however, two dif- 
ficulties in the way. Firstly, no such print can be found (it 


15. 140 lasten. (one last =2 tons). But this is surely an error, unless it is 
meant that the ship had a capacity of 280 tons. 

16. As Mr. Balbian Verster states that she left again for the Malabar coast on 
Dec. oth of that year, it may have been on that voyage that she was taken by the 


French. 
* See additional notes. 
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may of course turn up in due time), and secondly the Ten- 
mei print with its ‘Muyder Poort Lapo’ inscription on the 
flag, is pretty obviously derived from the earlier Annei print of 
the Muiderpoort and Amsterdam harbour, which in itself is 
clearly copied from a Dutch original—perhaps at second or 
third hand through a Chinese reproduction. Thirdly, the great 
size of the Tenmei print (81 x 64 centimetres) is a very un- 
usual feature, and I cannot recall any XVIIIth century Dutch 
print of this size of a single ship. 

On the other hand, the print cannot very well have been 
designed directly from a Dutch ship by the Japanese en- 
graver, as the Schellach was never in Japan after 1748, and 
the print itself dates from 1782.7) Possibly it is a composite 
effort, largely derived from some print of a Dutch ship, but 
with the name, flags, and other details added partly from the 
Annet Muiderpoort print, and partly from the Japanese 
designers’ actual experience of a Dutch East-Indiaman in Naga- 
saki -harbour. 

Be that as it may, we can only come to a tentative conclu- 
sion at the best, and it is to be hoped that something may turn 
up in some Dutch Museum or Naval Collection to shed more 
light on the European originals of both the Schellach and 
Muiderpoort prints. Rin Shihei’s efforts to raise funds for 
his publication of the Kaikoku Heidan, by the sale of this print, 
were evidently successful and the magnum opus was issued 
in the year 1791. As is well known, the book created such 
a sensation that the Regent Matsudaira Sadanobu, had the 
circulation of it prohibited in the following year. Not only 
so, but, all copies that could be found were siezed and burnt, 
together with the blocks of this work and of the San Koku 
Tsu Ran (= Qs6%*) which had been published by Rin Shihei 
some five years earlier in 1786. Hence the extreme rarity of 
copies of the first edition of these works (more especially of 
the former), although they had a large circulation in manu- 


A further complication is introduced by the author of the Yogaku Nempyo 


who cites a similar print under the heading of the year 1782, but purporting to have 
been written in Anne: 2 (1773). The measurements of this print, as given by him 
are different from that of the Tenmez print, being some 60 X59 cms. instead of 


60 X 80. 


If this print really exists (of which I am very doubtful), the Muiderpoort 


print must be prior to 1772. 
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script right up till after the arrival of Perry’s Black Ships 
in 1853, when a new edition was issued. Probably the copies 
and blocks of the Schellach prints were seized and destroyed 
at the same time. This at any rate is the easiest way of ex- 
plaining their great rarity at the present. day. Rin himself 
was confined at Sendai where he died shortly afterwards in 
1793 at the age of 55, and where his grave may still be seen.(18) 
That his. spirit remained unbroken to the last, may be seen 
from the following verse, composed by him on his imprison- 
ment, in May 1792. 

Oya mo nashi, tsuma nashi #41% MEL, SEMEL 

Ko nashi, hangi nashi =-4% L, AgQAK EL 

Kane mo nakeredo Ah Atte 

Shinitaku mo nashi. 4EIC7e< bRL 

‘ Althcugh deprived of parents, wife and children, bereft of 

wood-blocks and money, I still do not want to die’ His 
persecutor Matsudaira Sadanobu fell into disgrace in the same 
year, but his subsequent career, and the ever-increasing in- 
fluence of the ideas propounded by Rin Shihei belong to a 
history which can be found recorded in detail elsewhere, and 
we will bring this paper to a close by the following brief 
chronological summary of the chief factors connected (or 
probably connected) with Rin Shihei and his prints of a 
Dutch East Indiaman. 


CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY 


1736. Dutch East Indiaman Schellach built in Zeeland. 

1738. First voyage of the Schellach to Japan. Birth of 
Rin Shihei. 

1745-6. Schellach in Amsterdam harbour before and after its 
fourth voyage to the East Indies on account of the 
Board of Amsterdam. Possible origin of the Muider- 
poort, print depicting the Schellach in Amsterdam 


18. Such at least is the accepted version, but the author of the Yogaku-Nempyo 
points out that Matsudaira Sadanobu had already shown considerable concern at 
the prospects of Russian encroachments on the Northern Coast of Japan, and may 
well have agreed with Rin Shihei’s warnings in this respect, so that the real reason 
for the latter’s imprisonment is rather to be sought in his support of the claims 
of’ the Imperial House against the Shogunate. Some colour is lent to this sup- 
position by Matsudaira Sadanobu’s subsequent behaviour, but I am inclined on the 


whole to reject it. 
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Harbour. 

1748. Second and last voyage of the Schellach to Japan. 

1755. Rin Shihei becomes a retainer of Date, the Daimio of 
Sendai. 

Lai. Rin Shihei’s first visit to Nagasaki. The Muiderpoort 
print was probably published about this time. 

1782. Rin Shihei’s second visit to Nagasaki. Issue of the 
first edition of the Schellach print™9) (4 or 5 copies 
known). Isaac Titsingh opperhoofd at Deshima. 

1785. Publication of the Sankoku Tsu Ran. 

1786. Preface of Kaikoku Heidan written. 

1790. Issue of the second edition of the Schellach print 
(1 copy known) 

1791. Publication of the Kaikoku Heidan at Sendai. 

1792. Circulation of Kaikoku Heidan forbidden by the 
Regent Matsudaira Sadancbu, and Rin Shihei im- 
prisoned at Sendai. Destruction of blocks of this work 
and of the San Koku Tsu Ran ; (and probably also 
of the Schellach prints and blocks). Appearance of 
Russian ships off the Japanese coast. 

1793. Death of Rin Shihei. 

1832. Issue cf Klaproth’s Translation of the San Koku Tsu 
Ran in Paris. 

1882. Rin Shihei posthumously premoted to the Senior 
Grade of the Fifth Rank at Court. 

PLATE I. 

XVIIIth century Dutch Wine-glass with an engraving of 
an East-Indiaman under sail on a stretch of water between 
two trees. The flags at the stern and bowsprit of the vessel 
have on them the letter A, being the initial denoting the 
Amsterdam chamber or board of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany. On the upper part of one side of the glass, just below 
the rim (which is gilded) is the inscription 

“TWELL VAAREN VAN DE OOSTINDISCHE 

COMPANIE ” 
which may be translated as ‘“‘(to) The Welfare of the East 
India Company” or more freely ‘“ Long live the East-India 
19. But cf. page 56 note (17) for an alleged earlier similar issue in 1773. No 


existing copies can be traced. 
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Company ”, and doubtless many a toast to that effect. was 
drunk from it before it came into the hands of Rin Shihei. 
The stem of the glass is made of brass, either because the 
original glass stem was broken, or, more probably, for use 
on board ship where it might be expected to receive rough 
handling. 

Some time after Rin’s death, the glass came into the posses- 
sion of one Ikeda Katsuro from whom it was acquired by 
Isei Saisuke, the author of the Roku Musai Iboku Kosho and 
famous writer on Rin Shihei ; inside the lid of the box con- 
taining the glass, is written a certificate of genuineness by this 
authority, explaining the circumstances under which he ac- 
quired the cups from Ikeda. Reliable tradition has it that 
Rin Shihei was given this glass by the Captain of the Dutch 
ship which he visited in Nagasaki harbour in 1777 ; of the 
two ships then in Nagasaki, the Roodenrijs and Zeeduin, the 
former appears to have been the flagship, but as the Zeeduin 
is mentioned in Rin Shihei’s description written for the Tenmei 
print: (q. v.), 1t may have been this vessel which he visited. 

The artistic value of this piece is small, but from an his- 
torical point of view it is exceedingly interesting. (Writer’s 
collection) * 


PLATE II. 


Print measuring 60x80 em., depicting an XVIIIth cen- 
tury Dutch East-India ship with the name Schilaak on the 
stern. On the upper half of the print is the following inscrip- 
tion written with a fude or writing-brush—“ Holland or as 
it is also called Horan or Komo (lit. ‘Red Hair’) is the name 
of one of the Provinces of the Netherlands. Now the Nether- 
lands form a part of Europe which is situated to the N. W. 
of the World. This territory has seven Provinces and seven- 
teen Daimio.(20) Holland is one of these seven Provinces. 
This may be compared, in our country, with Shikoku and 
Kyushu etc. forming provinces out of the whole of Japan. 
Holland lies between 50° and 53° from the North Pole. It 
is a very cold country. These people have five outstanding 
features ; they have high noses, blue eyes, red hair, white 


20. This is an amusing identification of the Heeren Zeventien, or Seventeen Direc- 
tors of the Governing Board of the old Dutch East India Company (1602-1798). 
* See additional notes. 
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skins and tall bodies. Their characters are called retteru (let- 
ter) and they are written horizontally ; they cannot be read 
by Japanese, Chinese or similar people. Their burrukku 
(broek =breeches) corresponds to, and is worn like the Japa- 
nese momohiki. Their coat is called rokko (rok) which answers 
to our Jiban. Their officials wear a kind of cloak called 
Mantoru (mantel) corresponding to our Maru Kappa, and on 
ceremonial occasions, wear a cloak corresponding to our Kappa. 
Their food is bread, wheaten flour made like a mochi (rice- 
ball) and eaten roasted. Besides this, they are fond of fowls, 
meat and greasy foods. Furthermore, they eat lots of raw 
daikon (radishes) .(21) 

This country lies a long way from Japan,—13,000 ri by 
our reckoning. Of this distance, from Japan to Java is 3,000 
ri, whilst from Java to Holland is 10,000 m.(22) Now the Hol- 
landers who come every year to Japan all come from Java 
and none from Holland. Java has been conquered by the 
Hollanders who have their chief fortress at Batavia, this cor- 
responds to the Redhair settlement at Deshima in Japan. 
Java lies due south of Japan. Therefore they come in the 
rainy season of the fifth month with the south wind, and 
after importing their products, leave again with the north 
wind in the ninth month. This is done regularly. 

Now the Hollanders call their ships skippu (schip). Their 
build is very imposing. To begin with they make the ship’s 
hull frem big timbers, next they fix in crosswise, square blocks 
of chestnut wood ; then they caulk up the seams with pitch 
and tar. All of the hull below the water-line is sheathed in 
lead. The ship’s beam is 3 jo; length 15 jo; draught 3 jo 
8 shaku. All are three decked ships ; distances between decks 
9 shaku. Altogether there are 4 masts. The height of the 
main mast is 19 jo. There are 17 sails altogether, and 12 flags. 
The ship mounts more than 30 guns. Each gun fires a shot 
weighing 3 kwan.(23) 

Now the crews of these ships usually amount to 100 or more 
persons.(24) Amongst them are the officers called Captain, 


21. 


A rather surprising statement, as foreigners have never been partial to this 


particular Japanese delicacy. 


oho 
23: 
24. 


I rt = 3927,273 metres. 
I jo = 3.030 metres. 1 shaku = 0.303 metres. 1 kwar =3.75 kilograms. 
The actual complement was more like 225 or 250 men. 
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Factor, skipper, koopman (merchant) pilot and so forth, who 
are all upper class Hollanders. The people under them are 
called matorosu (Dutch matroos=sailor), who are very low- 
class. Furthermore, one lot of these lower-class people are call- 
ed swardo jongo (Dutch zwarte jongen or blackamoors), being 
kuronbo or blacks, and not natives of Holland. Coolies from 
Jacatara (=Batavia), Boegis, Bouton, Timor etc. are bought 
by the Hollanders and used as slaves. As they all come from 
tropical countries they are all very black. Again, every ship 
has her own name, such as Zeedoin (=Zeeduin), Sutabenissu 
(Stavenisse) Hoisu to Supiki (Huis te Spijk) and so forth.(25) 
This corresponds to the so and so maru in Japanese. 

Now the goods imported by these ships, include sugar, 
sappan-wood, rattans, woollens, velvets, San Thome (= cali- 
coes), Kaiki, incense, drugs like senyaku, cloves, jasmine, 
pepper and also glass and spectacles. Besides these, curios, 
strange birds and animals are also imported. Their provisions 
include oxen, pigs, poultry, geese and the like in enormous 
quantities. Furthermore the goods they export from Japan 
include a million kin(26) of copper regularly each year. In 
addition, oil-paper umbrellas, pottery, lacquered wares, copper 
kettles, copper cash, drygoods, cloths, as well as saké, mustard, 
pickled daikon and fruits etc. for provision, all in large quan- 
tities. The ship usually has capacity for a cargo of about 
ten million kin. 

Now that country has been in existence for about 5,402 
years. From the date of the first Hollander ruler till the 
present day is 1776 years. There has been no change in the 
dynasty of the rulers. From Kwanei 17 (1640) when trade 
was first allowed, unbroken intercourse has continued for 143 
years until this year. Written in the second year of Tenmei” 
(1782).27) (Collection of General J. C. Pabst) The copy in 


25. Of these ships, the Zeeduin came to Japan in 1776 for the first time and 
again in 1777. The Stavenisse came in 1775 and 1776, and was the vessel in which 
Thunberg came to and returned from Japan. The Huis te Spijk came in 1778 and 
in 1779. 

26. 1 kin =0.6 kilograms. 

27. This last paragraph is rather confused. From the first part of it, one would 
imagine that it was written in 1776 or 1777 (when Rin first visited Nagasaki and 
saw the Dutch East India ships), but it is stated that it was set down in 1782. 
The trade of the Hollanders was first properly settled in Japan by the grant of 
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the Imperial Household Museum at Ueno, Tokyo, has in the 
bottom left hand corner the following ;— 


(RED SEAL) 


RIN SHIHEI OF SENDAI 
WROTE IT FOR FUN. 
TOMISHIMA DENKICHI 


OF NAGASAKI PRINTED 
AND PUBLISHED IT. 


NasB: 

The colours of the flags, red ccats of the crew, and other 
details have been applied by hand, and their condition varies 
slightly with the different prints. 

Professor Kuroda states that Tomishima Denkichi @B MH 
was in all probability one XK, Ohata, the proprietor of the 
Tomishimaya ‘4 or Tomishima shop ; alternatively, he 
may have been a descendant of Bunjiyemon 3c744i#fF4 who 
formerly had been connected with the same establishment. 


FRONTISPIECE 


Print of the Dutch East-India ship Schllaak, of the same 
dimensions etc. as the foregoing, but without the long inscrip- 
tion written by Rin Shihei. In place thereof, are the Dutch 
words Son, Maan, Sterre (Sun, Moon, Star), written in a 
bold flowing hand with a fude or writing-brush, and their 
Sino-Japanese equivalent placed above. 

In the top right-hand corner, is an inscription, which trans- 
lated reads as follows ;— 

Picture of a Dutch ship 

Length of the ship is above 14 j6, beam 3 30, 8 shaku. 
Draught 3 j0, 5 shaku, Height of the mast is above 14 jo. 
Flag-pole is above 3 jo ; number of sails, 18, guns, 36. 


the Factory at Hirado in 1609 (if we except the arrival of the Liefde in 1600), but 
the reference to Kwanei 17 or 1640, in the text is probably intended for the date 
of the Hollander’s removal from Hirado to Nagasaki which actually took place 


in Kwanei 18 or May 1641. Even so, 1640+ ¥43 years=1783 or Tenme: 3 and 
not Tenmei 2. 
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Height of chimney more than 3 jo ; crew number over 100. 

Whilst that in the top left-hand corner is to the following 
effect ;— 

Distance in. Ri from Japan to Overseas. 
Taiwan 640 Ri; Madagascar 5,100 Ri. 

Luzon 800 Ri; Igirisu (=England) 11,700 Ri. 
Cambodia 1,800 R2z ; Portugal 12,000 Ri. 
Sumatra 2,400 Ri; Holland 13,000 Ri. 
Jacatara (=Batavia) 3,400 Ri.(28) 

As in the copy illustrated in Plate II, the flag at the foremast 
has on it the letters ‘M. U. YDER POORT. LA, po’ and the 
colours of the flags, coats of the crew etc. are painted in by 
hand. 

(Writer's collection) 

On plate VII of Mr. Nagami Tokutaro’s Zoku Nagasaki 
Hangwa Shu, will be found two other versions of this print. 
They are on a smaller scale, and some of the details are 
different, thus the M. U. YDER POORT. LA PO inscription 
is omitted from the flag at the foremast, but in one case the 
name Schilaak can be read on the stern and in the upper 
half of the print the bottom part of some of the letters form- 
ing the words Son, Maan, Sterre, are still visible. The inscrip- 
tions on the sides, too, have been slightly rearranged. The 
licn figurehead has also been decorated with a three-cornered 
hat which gives him a rather rakish appearance. 


PLATE Ill. 


Print depictmg two Dutch East-India ships off the Muider- 
poort in the harbour of Amsterdam, firing a salute. On the 
stern of the ship on the right is the name Schllaak, exactly 
the same as on the ship reproduced in Plate II and III. Many 
of the flags, figures and other details are also che same in 
both prints. In this print, however, the lion figurehead of 
the left-hand ship rejoices in a three cornered hat. Several 
portions of this print have likewise been coloured by hand. 

Above and between the two vessels, are the words :— 

MUYDER POORT LA PORTE DE MUYDEN 


28. Mr. Balbian Verster in his description of another example of this print in 
Elsevier's Maandschrift, op. cit., gives a translation of these inscriptions, but he has 
been sadly misled by his translator, as there are numerous mistakes. 
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which together with the missing upper half of this print 
headed ,— 

LEYDTSE POORT. La Porte de Leyden 
supply the clue to the place for a representation of which it 
is intended,—Amsterdam. 

A reproduction of a complete copy of this print (the only 
one in existence as far as I have been able to trace), is to 
be found in Plate IV of Mr. Nagami’s previously-cited album 
Zoku Nagasaki Hangwa Shu. It is not reproduced here, as 
it would of necessity be on such a small scale that all the 
detail would be lost. The original is very large. I forget its 
exact size, but it was larger than the prints already reproduced 
in Plates II and III. Chinese influence is most marked through- 
out, but especially in the upper half of the picture. 

The relation between this print and Rin Shihei’s print of 
the Schllaak has already been discussed in detail supra and 
need not be repeated here. (Writer’s collection) 


PLATE IY. 


Print depicting Hellanders at a dinner-party, presumably 
in Deshima. Only the outlines of the chairs, figures and so 
forth, are engraved, and the remaining detail and colouring 
have all been filled in by hand. The print is headed in the 
top right-hand corner Oranda Jin Enkai Zu or Picture of 
Dutchmen at a Banquet. On the bottom right-hand corner 
is an inscription which may be translated,— 

“ Kxplanation of Picture. 

Instead of rice, they use food made from roasted wheat, 
with meat and fowls as relish, followed by fruits. For drink, 
they have a kind of red-coloured wine. Their method of 
eating 1s quite different from ours. The dishes are served 
up separately one after another ”. 

In the bottom left-hand corner is written,— 

“ Drawn and described by Rin Shihei of Sendai at. Nagasaki 
in the autumn of Tenmei 2 (=1782).” (Collection of General 

J.C. Pabst.) 

This last statement is very interesting as it shows that Rin 
must have met Isaac Titsingh who was then the opperhoofd 
or chief of the Deshima Factory, and who may indeed be one 
of the five Hollanders represented at the dinner table. 

The empty chair is usually taken to be that occupied by 
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Rin Shihei on the occasion of his visit. or visits to the Dutch 
establishment, and it is presumed that he left it unoccupied in 
the picture for fear lest the portrayal of his feasting with 
the Hollanders’ would bring down the wrath of the Bakufu 
on his head,—for any Japanese, other than the authorized 
interpreters, who was on friendly terms with foreigners was 
liable then to incur the suspicion of the Shogunal authorities. 
Modified issues and reprints of this print will be found illus- 
trated and described in the above quoted works of Professor 
Kuroda and Mr. Nagami. They differ from the foregoing 
origmal and from each other in various details, such as in 
the omission of Rin Shihei’s signed statement, the colour of 
the clothes, number of servants and so forth, but all bear a 
close family likeness. Some copies are headed by the word 
HOLLANDER printed in block capitals on a scroll, between 
an acrabadabra intended to represent in European script the 
words Deze print is zuiver gedrukt, or This print is clearly 
printed—a slightly flattermg statement. The letters RB, A 
and H on the backs of the chairs represent the monogram of 
the Dutch East India Company, and the initial letters of the 
chambers of Amsterdam and Hoorn respectively. 

This print also is said to have been issued by Rin to obtain 
funds for the Kaikoku Heidan, in the same way as the prints of 
the Schllaak. 
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In addition to drawing freely on the above works, I am indebted 
to General J. C. Pabst, Netherlands Minister in Tokyo, to Professor 
Katsumata of Waseda University and to Mr. Hasegawa of Keio Uni- 
versity for help in various ways, but they are not responsible for any 
errors or omissions which may occur in this article. 

Christmas, 1932. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES 


To p. 47: For Rin Shihei’s efforts in support of Tanuma’s attempt to 
found a Japanese mercantile marine after the European pattern, cf. 
Murdoch, History, III, pp. 505-6, and Titsingh’s own Illustrations. He 
allowed his ships’ boats to be sailed and rowed in Nagasaki harbour by 
Japanese sailors, and had ship models brought from Batavia. 

To p. 55: The Schellach was taken by the French in 1749, and 
brought to Pondicherry, and thence to Mauritius after the Japanese 
gold and copper had been taken out of her. The ship was afterwards 
restored. For claims and counterclaims in respect of the seizure of the 
Schellach, cf. Kronyk. Hist. Genootschap dl 28, 29 & 30, Tweede sprokkeling 
uit de papieren van eenen Bewindhebber der O.I.C., Ch. XV, Geschillen med de 
Franschen in de Oost-Indién, pp. 648-92. The Dutch state that the 
Schellach was taken by ‘7 Franse oorlogscheepen’, but the French state 
by ‘le Kersain vaissaux du Roy’. 

To p. 59: Cf a similar drinking-cup in the museum of the Bataafsche 
Genootschap at Batavia. 
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“THE MANDARIN AT CHINSURA”:; 
ISAAC TITSINGH IN BENGAL, 1785—1792* 


Although this is not the place for an exhaustive biography of Isaac Titsingh, 
I must needs begin this paper with a brief sketch of his background and career, 
since his name is probably anything but familiar to most of you. He was born 
at Amsterdam in all probability in January 1745, to one of those patrician fami- 
lies who formed the ruling oligarchy in Holland during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. This upper middle class clique controlled the country 
through their virtual monopoly of all the administrative and municipal posts in 
the urban civilization on which the United Provinces were based. It was in full 
flower by the mid-eighteenth century, a period known to Dutch historians as 
the pruikentijd or ,periwig time’. Sacheverell Sitwell has compared this silver 
age of Netherlands culture with contemporary Confucian China. The comparison 
may not stand very close scrutiny, but it does convey the rigid formalism in 
which Dutch culture and the social hierarchy were fossilized. It was a period 
in some respects analogous to the later age of the Vicar of Bray in England, 


When George in pudding time came o’er 
and moderate men looked big, Si. 


But the Dutch ruling oligarchy were often well-educated men who spoke 
French as easily and as often as their own language. Leiden probably turned 
out a relatively higher percentage of cultured men than could be found amongst 
the fox-hunting squires and drunken divines who graduated from Oxford and 
Cambridge’). 

The Titsingh family included some distinguished surgeons, but for reasons 
unknown to me, young Isaac, after being educated as a surgeon, entered the 
service of the Dutch East India Company in an administrative capacity, and 
arrived in the Indies in 1766. His first really important post was that of Opper- 
hoofd or Chief of the Dutch Factory (Trading-post) at Deshima, the artificial 
islet in Nagasaki harbour which had been the sole European foothold in Japan, 
and the exclusive monopoly of the Dutch, since 1641. He was there for the best 
part of four years, between 1779 and 1784, and made two journeys to the 
Shogunal Court at Yedo. 

Titsingh was the first Opperhoofd since the days of Kaempfer’s patron, 
Johannes Camphuis, who tried to learn something of Japanese culture and civili- 
zation for its own sake. His work in this respect has been recorded elsewhere, 
but the following extract from the proceedings of the Government Council at 
Batavia in 1785, will bear repetition. The Board of Directors in Holland — the 
Heeren XVII — had asked the Batavian authorities to ascertain why none of 


*) Vide addendum on page 28. 
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their employees at Deshima had ever tried to learn Japanese. This despite the 
fact that many of the native interpreters spoke and wrote Dutch fluently ; whilst 
the Tokugawa bureaucracy displayed a keen interest in being kept informed of 
the political situation in Europe. 

The matter was referred to Titsingh, who explained that the reason was 
not lack of opportunity, but want ‘of initiative. He suggested that the director 
of the Deshima post should be selected not merely for his commercial acumen, 
but with some regard to his educational attainments. The Japanese, he averred, 
were more impressed with academic or scientific than with mere business ability ; 
and ultimately the Company would reap concrete commercial benefits from 
improved personal relations. The Government took due note of Titsingh’s sug- 
gestion, but added with disarming complacency ,,that this is easier said than done, 
since it is a general rule in these parts to sacrifice to Mercury, but never to 
Pallas?) 

In July 1784, the Governor-General and his council resolved to re-establish 
the Dutch trade in Bengal, where their trading-posts had fallen into the hands 
of the English during the war ended by the Treaty of Paris in May, 1784. They 
resolved to select an exceptionally capable man for the post, and their choice 
fell upon Titsingh, who received the title of Director of the Bengal Trade and 
concurrently the post of supernumerary Councillor of India (Raad-Extraordinair 
van India). The principal Dutch settlement in Bengal was at Chinsura, some 
twenty-four miles north of Calcutta on the Huglt, where they had been establis- 
hed since the second quarter of the seventeenth century. Fort Gustavus was the 
name of their sole fortification. It was built in 1656, but was only intended for 
defence against native levies unprovided with artillery. The Hollanders never 
tried to defend it against the English, to whom it was bloodlessly surrendered 
in 1781 and 1795. In addition to Chinsura, the Dutch Company leased some 
land from the Nawab of Bengal in the neighbouring village of Mirzapur, and 
at Baranagur, lower down the river near Calcutta. They also had a factory at 
Patna on the Ganges, and at one time another at Kasimbazar. Patna was their 
most profitable trading-post, since it was here that they purchased the chintzes, 
saltpetre, and above all opium, which formed the most lucrative part of their 
trade. Unlike the English East-India Company, whose principal interest was 
now the collection of the territorial revenue of Bengal, the Dutch Company was 
still primarily a trading body in so far as continental India was concerned. 
Chinsura was one of their richest possessions outside of the Archipelago, the 
Director and his staff enjoying a handsome ,rake-off’ from the opium contract. 

For the English of Calcutta, Chinsura evidently had a charm of its own. 
At any rate, it often appears in William Hickey’s inimitable Memoirs, and 
always with kindly mention. The jovial Bengal attorney was so delighted with 
the little Dutch colony and its ,,exceedingly pretty” countryside, that he first 
rented and later built himself a house there. Another contemporary visitor, the 
Dutch Admiral Stavorinus, was less pleased with the actual appearance of Chin- 
sura, but both he and Hickey agree in describing the regal magnificence in which 
the local Dutch Governor lived. Hickey relates that when this dignitary was 
sitting in council, no man whatever his rank ever turned his back on him, ,,and 
in their awkward retreat towards the door stopped at every third or fourth step 
to make a profound bow.” The Director likewise dined every day to a band of 
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native musicians who played continuously during the meal. The settlement also 
boasted a Masonic Lodge called Concordia, and a small but well-equipped 
Theatre, in which the younger set of the colony gave amateur performances 
once a month *), 

The standard of living was inordinately high. Stavorinus assures us that 
, the least in rank stand in need of five or six thousand rupees annually, and even 
then they must practice economy. Most people spend twice as much, although 
their income does not amount to more than half of what they disburse. The 
dearness of provisions which are brought from Europe, contributes hereto; but 
perhaps the greatest cause may be traced in the excessive expense which the 
ladies incur, in the articles of dress and appearance. Domestic peace and tranqui- 
lity must be purchased by a shower of jewels, by a wardrobe of the richest 
clothes, and a kingly parade of plate upon the sideboard; the husband must give 
all these, or, according to a vulgar phrase, ,the house would be too hot to hold 
him,’ while the wife never pays the least attention to her domestic concerns, but 
suffers the whole to depend upon her servants or slaves.”” Elsewhere, Stavorinus 
states that in his time (1768) the Dutch Director spent a minimum of 35,000 
rupees a year for his household expenses alone; but this was a mere bagatelle 
in comparison with that of the English Governor-General at Calcutta who spent 
Over 100,000 annually. 

The Hollanders had a natural if not altogether justifiable tendency to blame 
their English neighbours for setting the pace in this extravagant mode of living. 
Young Dirk Van Hogendorp, who was the second person in charge at the Dutch 
Patna post in 1786, wrote home to his brother that it was impossible to form an 
idea in Europe of the cost of living in India, whilst the pomp and circumstance 
of the English defied description. ,,It is but a modest household which spends 
a mere 50,000 rupees at Calcutta. We Hollanders are compelled to live more 
economically, and above all at Patna; but however thriftily I may try to and 
will live, yet I shall not be able to get along under 12,000 rupees a year.” Hickey 
acknowledges that when he arrived in Bengal about this time, ,,everybody dressed 
splendidly, being covered with lace, spangles, and foil,” to say nothing of keeping 
costly establishments with scores of servants, and drinking Madeira, claret and 
Hodgson’s pale ale by the bucketful. Nevertheless, Hogendorp’s criticism was 
merely a typical instance of the pot calling the kettle black, since contemporary 
authorities are unanimous in describing the extravagance of Dutch colonial life 
at Batavia as on a par with the undeniable ,,pracht en praal’” of the English in 
Bengal. In neither place was much consideration shown to the native inhabitants, 
on whose frugality and industry this costly colonial structure mainly depended *). 

In fairness to the English, it should be added that young Dirk Van Hogen- 
dorp’s financial difficulties were largely of his own making. He was an inte- 
resting, active and intelligent, if vain and unstable character. Controversy still 
rages around his figure in Holland, but there is good reason for regarding him 
as a forerunner of Thomas Stamford Raffles, since he anticipated, if he did 
not indeed originate, many of the Englishman’s ideas in the way of land and 
revenue reform in Java. But although in advance of his time in many ways, his 
great gifts were marred by grave defects. It is clear from Titsingh’s private 
correspondence that Hogendorp was an inveterate gambler, and as we would 
say nowadays, a ,,welcher” on his debts. Rumours of his misconduct evidently 
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reached the ears of his mother in Holland, for she wrote to Titsingh asking him 
confidentially how her son had behaved in Bengal. Titsingh was considerably 
embarrassed by this query, since he avowed to his brother that young Dirk’s 
reputation was none of the best. A mutual English friend, Colonel Stuart, told 
Titsingh that he had once stood behind Hogendorp’s chair at a gambling party 
and seen him lose two thousand gold mohurs (32,000 rupees or 40,000 guilders) 
in an hour to an expert English player, in whose hands he was a mere greenhorn. 
His total gaming losses were estimated at 100,000 rupees, ,,and this on credit.” 
When his creditors saw that they had no chance of being paid in cash, they let 
him win much of it back playing ,,double or quits”. He gave Bills of Exchange 
on Europe, or worthless I.0.U.s, for the remainder, but neither of these were 
ever honoured. Even after his return to Java in 1789, he continued his prodigal 
course, besides ordering feminine frills and furbelows for his wife from Calcutta, 
for which he likewise neglected to pay. Titsingh did not, however, disclose all 
these details to the wastrel’s mother, but.somewhat ungallantly put most of the 
blame on Dirk’s wife. He described her as ,,a young lady suddenly introduced 
into the great world, wondering at everything around her, and delighted with 
each and every beautiful thing she saw.”’ He implied that the young bride’s naive 
extravagance and Dirk’s own lavish ideas had led him to spend far more than 
his income; but he hoped that the recent appointment to the governorship of 
East Java (Japara) would enable him to restore his shattered fortunes °). 

Another reason for Van Hogendorp’s indebtedness likewise affected 
Titsingh as well. I have mentioned that the Patna opium contract was one of the 
most profitable concerns of the Dutch (as well as of the English) Company in 
Bengal. When Hogendorp was appointed as ,Second’ to the Patna post in 1786, 
there seemed to be every prospect that he, like his predecessors, would make a 
brilliant fortune’ within a few short years. Unfortunately for the two Hol- 
landers, this appointment coincided with the administrative and fiscal changes 
introduced by the new English Governor-General, Lord Cornwallis. As a result 
of his measures, the Dutch could no longer deal directly with the native mer- 
chants, but had to take what the English allowed them at prices fixed by John 
Company. Hogendorp’s chance of making a fortune vanished, and Titsingh’s 
emoluments were likewise drastically reduced. 

This financial imbroglio did not prevent the Dutch Director from main- 
taining very cordial personal relations with Lord Cornwallis. An official visit 
to the English Governor-General in October 1786, set the tone of mutual trust 
and cordiality which prevailed between Dutch and English during the remainder 
of Titsingh’s stay in Bengal, with one exception which will be noted later. 
Hogendorp, who accompanied Titsingh on this visit, reported that Cornwallis’ 
drastic reforms were far from popular with many of the English. He added 
that Cornwallis was certainly the right man in the right place. His noble birth 
and high position in England freed him from the necessity of truckling to ,,the 
worthy cheesemongers of Leadenhall Street’? (as Hickey stigmatised the Direc- 
tors), whilst his great wealth and emoluments freed him from the temptation 
of taking bribes. He was the only man who could put bounds to the ,,luxury, 
ostentation and pride” of the English, whilst his military reforms and activities 
made him beloved by the army in general’ and by the Sepoys in particular. 
Titsingh tells us that he was exceptionally bitter against and jealous of the 
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French. This was a general belief in Bengal, and was allegedly due to the fact 
that when Cornwallis surrendered at Yorktown, Lafayette declined to take his 
proffered sword and made him hand it to Washington. A contemporary French 
traveller who was hospitably received by both the English and Dutch Governors 
about this time, denies the truth of this story, and states that he always found 
Cornwallis perfectly correct and polite °). 

Closer than the official connection with Cornwallis, was Titsingh’s private 
friendship with two members of Dr. Johnson’s immortal coterie — The Club. 
These were Sir William Jones, the celebrated lawyer and Orientalist, and Sir 
Robert Chatabers, Vinerian Professor of Law at Oxford, Puisne Judge of the 
Bengal High Court, and Chief Justice since 1791. Jones and Titsingh had a 
common bond in their mutual interest in the civilization and history of Oriental 
peoples, something rather exceptional amongst their European contemporaries, 
although Titsingh concentrated his researches on things Japanese, whereas Jones 
ranged far and wide, if not always very deep. They dined and wined each other 
when occasion offered, and exchanged Oriental books and manuscripts on loan. 
The nature of their friendship can be seen from the following extracts of a letter 
from Sir William Jones, to his colleague, Mr. Justice Hyde, dated 20 October, 
1789. 

,,When I express the hope of seeing you in two or three days it is only a 
hope; for I shall affront the Mandarin at Chinsura, if I do not make my annual 
visit to him; now I can only visit him at night, and the wind and tide may delay 
me as they did last year .... I have written four papers for our expiring Society, 
on very curious subjects, and have prepared materials for a discourse on the 
Chinese. The Society is a puny, rickety child, and must be fed with pap; nor 
shall it die by my fault; but die it must, for I cannot alone support it. In my 
youthful days, I was always ready to join in a dance or a concert, but I could 
never bring myself to dance a solitary hornpipe, or to play a solo. When I see 
Titsingh (who, by the way, will never write anything for us, as long as his own 
Batavian Society subsists), I will procure full information concerning the pin- 
cushion rice, and will report it to you.” 

Comparisons are notoriously odious, but in this instance it must be admitted 
that Sir William Jones’ pessimism as to the future of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was unjustified, and that the Bataviaasch Genootschap voor Kunsten en 
Wetenschappen to which he alludes, though older by a few years, was a far more 
rickety child. Titsingh himself, though patriotically jealous of his Society, did 
not contribute anything outstanding to its Verhandelingen or Transactions. In 
the difficult days for Holland and her colonies which followed on the French 
Revolution, the Society sank into a state of suspended animation, from which 
it was only revived by the energy of Raffles. Not until the fourth decade of the 
nineteenth century did it attain the level of its younger sister in Bengal; but 
since that period it has been second to none amongst the learned Societies of the 
East *). 

It may be added that Titsingh was one of the original members of the 
Asiatic Society founded by Sir William Jones. In his Discourse on the Chinese, 
delivered to that body in 1790, Jones alludes in the most flattering terms to 
Titsingh’s researches in Japan and compares him to Kaempfer. He adds that 
Titsingh intended to learn Chinese after his return to Java, when he would be 
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able to get the full benefit from the precious collection of books in Sinico- Japa- 
nese which he had brought back with him from Deshima. It is amusing to note 
that Jones in this speech to the Asiatic Society at Calcutta, anticipated in several 
ways Raffles’ remarks on Japan addressed to the sister Batavian Society twenty- 
five years later. Both allude to Japan as the ,,imperial island”, claiming for it a 
,pre-eminence among eastern Kingdoms analogous to that of Britain among the 
natives of the West.” Both assert (Jones on Titsingh’s authority, and Raffies. 
on that of his drunken friend Ainslie) that ,,the Japanese would resent, as an 
insult to their dignity, the bare suggestion of their descent from the Chinese, 
whom they surpass in several of the mechanical arts, and, what is of greater 
consequence, in military spirit.” 

Titsingh’s friendship with Sir Robert Chambers and his beautiful young 
wife was a close and cordial one which lasted for the remainder of their lives. 
Chambers had been Judge of Chinsura during the English occupation of 1781—84 
and his confidential report on the Dutch settlement is the most detailed description 
of it which we possess. The irascible William Hickey, although a frequent par- 
taker of the hospitality of the Chambers household, had no very high opinion 
of Sir Robert’s legal talents or impartiality, and on one memorable occasion 
even called him ,,a contemptible animal” in open Court. This outburst was 
provoked by the Judge having said in the course of summing-up a complicated 
assault and battery case, that ,,Nothing serious had occured, nor appears likely 
to have occured until the arrival of Mr. Hickey, who, probably heated by wine, 
or influenced by some unknown motive, by the violence of his language and 
conduct irritated the defendant, which was the more unbecoming from his at 
the time filling the important situation of sheriff, or, at least, deputy, executing 
all the duties of the office.’ Despite Hickey’s indignant denials that he had been 
the worse for liquor on this occasion, the average reader of his Memoirs must 
perforce come to the conclusion that Sir Robert Chambers’ supposition was 
almost certainly correct *). 

Titsingh had brought two Chinese writers from Batavia to help him in 
translating, checking and editing the numerous papers on a great variety of things 
Japanese which he had accumulated during his sojourn in Japan. He kept up 
a regular, if necessarily round-about (via Batavia) and slow correspondence with 
some of his former Japanese friends, including Kuchiki Masatsuna, Daimyo of 
Fukuchiyama in Tamba province. This correspondence was conducted in Dutch, 
in which difficult language some of the Japanese were surprisingly fluent. The 
first drafts of his papers had been prepared at Deshima by the Nagasaki inter- 
preters under his supervision. His own knowledge of Japanese was clearly not 
very deep, although it was obviously superior to his friend Sir William Jones’ 
knowledge of Chinese, which, despite the claims of some of his more uncritical 
admirers, was virtually ni. Titsingh worked hard at his manuscripts in the stifling 
Bengal heat, sending copies of them successively to Europe, when they had been 
written out in duplicate. One of his European correspondents, the French 
Academician De Guignes, complained that the Bibliothéque du Roi at Paris (now 
the Bibliothéque Nationale) only possessed one Japanese book, and that one a very 
defective copy. Titsingh therefore sent this Library a set of the Dai Nihon-shi, 
the monumental history of Japan published under the auspicies of the Tokugawa 
princes of Mito, in 243 volumes between 1697 and 1715. 
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During his stay in Bengal, he ordered and received books from France and 
England as well as from Holland. He found the Captains of English Indiamen 
particularly obliging in carrying his book-parcels to and from Europe. Their 
record in this respect is indeed a creditable one, for they afforded similar facilities 
to the French Jesuit missionaries in China, and to the Portuguese botanist, 
Padre Joao Loureiro S.J., in Cochinchina. The difficulty of printing Sino- 
Japanese characters in his intended publications caused him much concern. He 
experimented with having wood-blocks engraved in Bengal, but these proved 
unsatisfactory. He then considered the possibility of having his works printed 
in Europe with spaces left for the insertion of the characters, which would be 
done later under his own personal supervision at Batavia, where he expected to 
find competent Chinese engravers. This and other schemes came to naught, 
however, and none of the Japanese material which kept him so busy in Bengal 
was printed until after his death, (Feb. 1812), with the exception of some 
bowdlerized passages inserted by de Guignes in the Journal Encyclopedia (Feb. 
1789), whence the English translation in the Literary Magazine for March 1789. 

Apart from his Japanese studies, most of his spare time in the year 1790, 
was spent in copying an old Chinese-Latin ms. dictionary which Sir William 
Jones had lent him for this express purpose. This manuscript, a very old and 
badly wormed copy, had been obtained in Goa by a Mr. George Perry, who 
found it in the former Library of the recently-suppressed Jesuit Order. Perry 
offered to buy it but was given it as a present (or so he said); and on his death, 
Sir William Jones bought it at auction. The original was later presented to the 
Royal Society, but my enquiries at this institution revealed that it is no longer 
there. Neither have I been able to trace what became of Titsingh’s copy, but 
Cordier records a third copy which was (and perhaps still is) in the Library of 
the City Hall at Hongkong. Titsingh often alludes in his letters to the amount 
of work which his Japanese and Chinese researches cost him, sitting ,,as if 
chained to my desk” from early morning till late at night. His assiduity in this 
respect recalls Sir William Jones’ study of Sanskrit °). 

It would be a mistake to conclude, as one easily might do from a perusal 
_ of Titsingh’s own correspondence, that this hard work was not relieved by 
relaxation in congenial company on occasion. The following extract from William 
Hickey’s Memoirs, is sufficiently revealing in this respect. The incident relates 
to the year 1785, when Titsingh’s English evidently was not as fluent as it 
became with subsequent practice. 

» Lhe Colonel [Cooper] and I being engaged to dine with Mr. Woolley, 
of sporting celebrity, we agreed to go together in the Colonel’s boat, Mr. Woolley’s 
residence being at the lower end of Garden Reach. Colonel Cooper, according 
to custom, got excessively drunk with his favourite wine, champagne, and as 
usual when in that state had no inclination to leave the bottle, although the rest 
of the gentlemen had long before departed. As I considered myself in some 
measure bound to see him safe home, I reminded him it was getting late and 
we had better move. It was, however, near midnight ere I could prevail upon 
him to stir, when with the assistance of the servants we got him into the boat. 

In our way up the river we passed the Honourable Mr. Charles Stuart’s 
house, then a Member of the Supreme Council. Colonel Cooper, perceiving lights 
in the hall, insisted in spite of my most violent remonstrances, and my stating 
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the unseasonable hour, that he would pay him a visit, for which purpose he 
ordered his mangee to steer to the shore. Upon reaching the bank I, at first, 
determined not to leave the boat, but seeing he could not walk, and he begging 
me to go in with him only for five minutes; I consented. Upon entering the 
supper-room we found a large party of ladies and gentlemen who had spent the 
day there, and who had just given directions for their carriages to be prepared. 
Mr. Stuart, who was one of the best bred men, appeared much distressed at 
Colonel Cooper’s coming in so disguised in liquor, and appeared at a loss how 
to act. Cooper seeing amongst the company Mr. Titsingh, the Dutch Governor 
of Chinsura, staggered up to him to shake hands and soon proposed ,,A glass 
of Hollands.” While they were taking it, Mr. Stuart attended his female guests 
to their carriages. Upon his return, Mr. Titsingh whispered him to leave Cooper 
to his management and go to bed. This he did, apologizing to me who he saw 
was not so much intoxicated as my friend. The moment Mr. Stuart was gone, 
Mr. Titsingh, drawing his chair close to Cooper’s, said with his foreign accent 
and delivery, ,,Come, Co-lo-nel, you and I shall drink anoder glass of de Yin 
(for gin)”, and he filled his own and Cooper’s glasses. This was exactly what 
Cooper liked, and he chucked off the contents. In half a minute Mr. Titsingh 
again said, ,,come, anoder glass, Co-lo-nel,’’ filling both as before. These were 
as quickly swallowed as the former. In an instant Mynheer proposed and filled 
anoder: Cooper stared, but after a little pause drank the contents, when Mr. 
Titsingh once more replenished the glasses, whereupon Cooper hiccupped out, 
,Zounds” to which Mr. Titsingh answered ,,this is noting, noting at all. It is 
waters to me. Come Co-lo-nel, anoder.”” With a sudden effort Cooper rose from 
his chair; he would, however, have fallen, had I not caught hold of him and 
proposed re-embarking, to which he made not the least objection. 

,,Had it not been for this considerate interference of the Dutch Governor, 
who literally could drink gin like water, the Colonel would have sat at table and 
annoyed Mr. Stuart until morning, for when once he became intoxicated there 
was scarce a possibility of getting rid of him. I have more than once been obliged, 
with some degree of violence, to have him carried bodily away by the servants 
in the very chair he sat upon.” 

This scene was typical of the jolly topers of John Company ; the alarmingly 
high death-rate amongst the employees of both the English and Dutch Companies 
being due more to their chronic intemperance than to the climate which they so 
frequently blamed for the disordered state of their livers. Hickey often 
entertained Titsingh and his friends at his house in Chinsura. He records com- 
placently of these parties, ,,As I treated my guests with all the luxuries that 
money could procure, and the Mynheers did complete justice to the champagne 
and burgundy I gave them, my disbursements were consequently very large.” 
Needless to say, the Hollanders were not wanting in returning hospitality to 
their English friends. One hopes for Hickey’s sake that Titsingh’s parties were 
more enjoyable than those of his predecessor, Ross, whose dinners were dismissed 
by Philip Francis as ,,plenty of victuals and civility, but as dull as Rotterdam.” 

Less harmful than the pleasures of the bottle to which both Dutch and 
English were passionately addicted, were the charms of Lady Nicotine. The 
English had not as yet become such inveterate pipe-smokers as the Dutch; but 
the habit was on the increase, especially amongst those of them who visited 
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Chinsura. The Hollanders considered the use of tobacco as conducive to health, 
and Titsingh’s letters contain requests for supplies of his favourite kind of pipe. 
Fellow-smokers will sympathise with his admission that ,,for such a lover of 
smoking as I, it is terrible to have to stop it.”” Supplies ran short on one occasion, 
and he was persuaded to try snuff instead. The result was anything but success- 
ful. He wrote home that he had often heard that it was made with piss, and he 
now found this to be true by experience! ”) 

Despite, or perhaps because of, this mixture of hard work and hard 
drinking, Isaac Titsingh soon got tired of Bengal. In a letter to Sir Robert 
Chambers (3 May, 1786) he refers to ,,a long and slow indisposition” and com- 
plains ,,I cannot accustom me with this country, and find every day I am much 
disappointed in the pleasant prospect I had formed about it on the favourable 
accounts I received at Batavia.” He was completely prostrated by a severe attack 
of ,,gall’” for a few weeks in 1790, which he blamed on the climate, but which 
was probably more directly connected with his ability to drink gin like water. 
The inevitable petty intrigues and social bickering in the little Dutch colony at 
Chinsura caused him a good deal of annoyance. This ,,adders’ nest”, as he termed 
it in a moment of exasperation, was finally pacified by the transfer of the chief 
trouble-maker, a Mr. Eilbracht, to the Coromandel Coast, after which it became 
a model settlement. The high cost of living was another perennial complaint, 
and Titsingh alleged that his mere household expenses exceeded thrice his official 
income. The news of his father’s death in 1789, though not unexpected, also 
upset him a good deal. Finally, he was preoccupied with the birth of a natural 
son, whose origin he kept secret for some time. The mother’s name and nationa- 
lity is not stated in the shamefaced letter which he wrote two years later to his 
brother, telling him of his intention to send the infant to Holland, where he was 
to be given the best possible education, but under an assumed name”). 

These personal worries were aggravated by his doubts as to the future of 
the Dutch East India Company, which was anything but alluring. It had been 
very hard hit by Holland’s disastrous participation in the American Revolution- 
ary War, which temporarily extinguished Dutch maritime trade in Asia. It is 
true that, as Titsingh pointed out, they had regained all their most profitable 
possessions after the Peace of Paris; whilst their East Indian trade as a whole 
made an astounding recovery; the yearly sales averaging 15.7 million florins 
between 1784 and; 1795. But, as with the English Company, the corruption of 
its servants was a canker which undermined its administration both in Europe 
and in the East. Titsingh was one of the optimists who thought that the Company 
could be saved from its approaching bankruptcy by drastic economies and 
reforms, and he submitted a detailed scheme to one of the Directors who was 
his cousin and namesake. Various proposals for reform were likewise discussed 
in Holland, and finally a Commission of Enquiry, presided over by S. C. Neder- 
burgh, was sent out to investigate the state of affairs on the spot. The Com- 
mission was both dilatory in its journey — spending a year at the Cape — and 
half-hearted in its proposals for reform; but in any event the attitude of the 
general run of the Company’s servants in the East rendered its task a hopeless 
one from the start. Dirk Van Hogendorp, himself no puritan in money matters, 
describes their prevailing spirit as being summed up in the popular colonial 
maxim, ”the going will be good as long as I live, and what happens after my 
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death won’t worry me then.” He says that he heard one of Titsingh’s colleagues, 
the Councillor Smith, say openly ,,He is a stupid idiot who does not steal from 
the Company as much as he can; what does it matter to me if the Company 
goes bankrupt tomorrow, so long as I have made my pile?” I do not mean to 
insinuate that Titsingh was as bad as the majority of his colleagues; in fact he 
had the enviable distinction of being known as the only honest Indian Councillor 
(de eenige eerlicke Raad Van Indié); but he evidently did not fully realise that 
what was wanted was not a change of system, or a reorganization however 
drastic, but a change of heart”). 

As regards the Bengal trade, his proposals were probably more sound. 
Despite the effect of Cornwallis’ restrictions on the Dutch opium contracts, he 
was convinced that it was worth continuing, if properly managed locally and 
intelligently supported from Batavia. He adduced facts and figures to prove 
that the Chinsura establishment had made a clear profit of nearly 50,000 florins 
in the financial year 1788—8o, and that.this could be greatly increased with due 
care and foresight. He severely criticised the Company’s standing orders that 
none of their imports into Bengal were to be sold at less than a 72 % profit, — 
and this when many of them were of inferior quality and in a market which was 
(owing to the economic depression resulting from the unsuccessful beginning of 
the 1790—92 campaign against Tipu) overstocked with high-class European 
goods. His own projects received a setback in January 1792, for the ships from 
England brought news that the Dutch East India Company had been officially 
declared bankrupt in the previous July, whilst the Admiralty wharves at Amster- 
dam had been burnt at Russian instigation. This news was promptly printed 
with suitable embellishments in the Calcutta newspapers, and Titsingh could no 
longer obtain anything on credit for the Company. These Job’s tidings turned 
out to be premature, for the V.O.C. was not formally declared bankrupt until 
1796, but they provoked strong protests from the authorities at Batavia. These 
latter declared that the rumours had not only upset the Bengal trade, but ,,given 
rise to very strange thoughts amongst the Company’s servants on the coast of 
Coromandel’, whilst even the Sultan of Palembang had declined to supply tin 
to an organization which he believed to be insolvent. Titsingh’s efforts to revive 
the Bengal trade had no lasting success, for although he continued them after 
his return to Batavia in 1793, the Directors in Europe had already ordered that 
by far the greatest part of the Company’s commerce with continental India 
should be abandoned *). 

It is clear from a perusal of Titsingh’s correspondence for 1790—93, that 
he was on excellent terms with his colleagues of the Council at Batavia, and that 
he was a trusted friend of the Governor-General, Alting, in particular. On the 
other hand, he complains of groundless aspersions and baseless insinuations 
against him in the letters of the Heeren XVII from Holland. He ascribed these 
criticisms to the influence of a disgruntled Bengal ex-employee named Falck, — 
a relation of the celebrated Governor of Ceylon. The outspoken tone of his own 
official correspondence also gave offence to the pompous bigwigs in Holland. 
,l write as I think’, he admitted, adding that he could never bring himself to 
truckle to persons who wished to treat him as a social inferior. For all of these 
reasons, he frequently asked to be relieved of his post, but the Batavia govern- 
ment persuaded him to remain where he was until March 1792. 
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Although he finally allowed himself to be overruled, Titsingh was resolved 
on leaving the Company’s service on the expiration of his contract (March 1793). 
He began making arrangements for the transfer of his capital to Europe, buying 
Bills of Exchange on the English Company’s Factors at Calcutta and Canton, 
with the intention of investing the proceeds in English bonds. The news of the 
outbreak of the French Revolution with its resultant repercussions in Holland, 
caused him to hesitate, but not definitely to cancel his resolve to return home 
before the Company collapsed. Other arguments for and against leaving the 
sinking ship in Asia for the gathering storm in Europe, emerge very clearly 
from his correspondence of 17g0—94. 

On the one hand, the majority of his friends in Holland, dismayed at the 
progress of the French Revolution, wrote advising him to stay in Asia for so 
long as he had a good position there. Governor-General Alting and his council 
begged him not to abandon the Company at this critical time, but to await the 
arrival of the Nederburgh Commission and to give it the benefit of his twenty- 
five years experience in the Indies. Furthermore, he fully realised that after 
living in such a luxurious style in Java and Bengal, keeping scores of servants 
and open house for all comers, social life in Holland would seem unbearably 
cribbed, cabined and confined in comparison with ,Indian Hospitality’. Java had 
become another fatherland to him, and he disliked the idea of leaving his spacious 
colonial life for the uncertain future of Revolutionary Europe. Many of his 
repatriated friends bitterly bemoaned the fact that they had left Java, as others, 
similarly placed, had done before and have done since. 

On the other hand, he confessed to an insatiable love of travel, which he was 
in a position to gratify, being an unattached and well-to-do bachelor. He had 
made many friends amongst the French and English in Bengal, particularly the 
latter, and he had thus formed connections which would be useful to him in 
travelling through Europe. If Holland was too unsettled as a result of the French 
Revolution, he could live in either England or Switzerland, preferably in the 
former since he was remitting his capital thither. He was naturally anxious to 
see his family and friends again after a quarter of a century’s absence. Despite 
his love of lavish colonial hospitality, there were times when he preferred the 
prospect of a humdrum life in Europe to ,Indian grandeur’. He could probably 
count on settling near some of his repatriated friends, if conditions did not 
deteriorate further. He heard that there were eight such families living near each 
other in Groningen, who thus kept up the memories and the mutual hospitality 
of their former colonial days. Torn with these conflicting feelings, he resolved 
to postpone his final decision until after his return to Batavia ™). 

Titsingh left Chinsura on the 15th March, 1792, having handed over the 
colony to his friend and successor, Van Citters, the previous day. Although glad 
to leave the broiling Bengal climate, he admitted that he was sorry to leave his 
friends and compatriots, whose affection and esteem he had justly earned. He 
was particularly touched by a farewell performance given in his honour at the 
local theatre, which was concluded by the company singing some verses specially 
composed in his honour, in front of a drop-curtain decorated with his coat-of- 
arms, and bearing the following Latin motto: 

Semper honos, nomenque tuum laudesque manebunt (your honour, name 
and praise will always remain). 
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From the 15th to the 17th March, he was the official guest of Charles 
Stuart, the acting Governor-General at Calcutta, being lavishly dined and wined 
by his English friends, in addition to receiving a highly flattering letter of farewell 
from the Government of Bengal. He left Calcutta in the Governor’s coach, when 
a salute was fired from Fort William. After taking passage down the river to 
Budge-Budge, he embarked in the Dutch Indiaman Nieuwstad, and sailed for 
Batavia via Malacca on the 24th March. Contrary winds in the straits of Malacca 
made the voyage an exceptionally long one, and he did not reach his destination 
until the 24 July”). 

Although letters from Batavia had warned him that the city was in a sorry 
way, Titsingh was appalled at the conditions he found there after his seven years 
absence. Most of the large town houses, formerly owned by wealthy Hollanders, 
were either empty or else served as tenements for Chinese and natives. Social 
life had likewise sadly deteriorated, many of his old friends having either died 
or gone to Europe, whilst the few survivors were sickly, morose and apathetic. 
He himself enjoyed good health for his first few weeks in the pestilential city, 
but his servants all fell ill forthwith, and two of his European cooks died. 
Appointed a full-blown Councillor of India, he was kept very busy in picking 
up the arrears of routine administration, to say nothing of shouldering extra 
work, This, however, as he frankly acknowledged, was probably a blessing in 
disguise, since he declared that he was always an enemy to sloth, and his con- 
tinual activity helped him to keep healthy. Apart from his official duties, he led 
a retired life, shutting himself up with his books, and avoiding all company save 
that of a few friends. He admits to finding Batavian society very formal, boring 
and ,,stuffy”, after the gayer and more cosmopolitan circles in which he had 
moved in Bengal. Ever a bachelor at heart, he brusquely rejected the direct and 
indirect advances of a wealthy widow named Keijser, — ,,I received flowers, 
but threw them in the pisspot,”’ he notes laconically in one of his letters”). 

The grass on the other side of the fence is always greener to must of us, 
and ‘Titsingh was no exception to this general rule. Hardly was he back in 
decaying Batavia, than he began to regret what he calls in retrospect his quiet 
and peaceful days in Bengal. He avers that he had nothing against Chinsura 
(the ,,adders’ nest” of two years ago): but the heat. Forgotten are his earlier 
complaints of ill-health, but he admits to being glad in one way that he left 
Bengal when he did. From the time of his departure in March until June 1792, 
the thermometer at Chinsura never fell below 96° and was often up to 108°, 
or so he had been informed. Apropos of this, he observes that white men could 
stand the heat of the tropics better than was often realised in Europe. He 
instances the fact of an earlier Governor of Chinsura having sent the daily 
thermometer readings for a year to the learned Harlem Genootschap in Holland, 
the Society acknowledged the information but opined there must be some mistake 
in the figures, as they could not believe that white people could live in such a 
heat! What seems more extraordinary to us nowadays is that a community of 
a few thousand people drank over three million bottles of Madeira wine alone 
in a single year “). 

Public Enemy number one, in every age and clime, the high cost of living, 
was nearly as formidable in Batavia as in Bengal. Titsingh tells us that a Raad 
Van Indié earned 5,000 Rixdollars a year from the official emoluments of this 
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post, and as much again if he had (as he usually did) a good concurrent job. 
This, he states, was the non plus ultra to cover the expenses of a comfortable 
household. His friend Siberg, who lived ,,brilliantly”, said that his own annual 
running expenses amounted to 15,000 Rixdollars. The official value of the rix- 
dollar at Batavia at this time was five shillings sterling. Titsingh was therefore 
anxious to get a profitable post, and in October 1792, he was given that of 
Receiver-General (Ontvanger-Generaal). He had previously refused the Presi- 
dency of the Bench of Magistrates which had been offered him, since he had 
heard that the enormous profits associated with this post were almost entirely 
derived from graft. He applied for, but did not get, the superintendance of the 
Opium Monopoly Bureau. But although, unlike all his other colleagues, he kept 
his fingers comparatively clean, he was commonly rumoured to be worth 400,000 
rupees. It is true that he denied he was worth half as much; but it is equally 
certain that he remitted considerable sums of money to England through his 
Calcutta agents, the wellknown firm of Cockerell and Trail”). 

On the 5th March 1793, Lord Macartney arrived at Batavia on his way 
to China as ambassador, with the ships Lion and Hindostan. As the only member 
of the Council who spoke French and English, Titsingh was deputed to act as 
ybear-leader’ to the ambassadorial party; a task which he found most exacting, 
as he had to be with them continuously and was suffering from a severe bout 
of fever at this time. He was quite relieved when Lord Macartney fell ill with 
a violent attack of the gout — probably through the gargantuan banquets provi- 
ded, which exceeded even Bengal hospitality -- and was forced to re-embark 
before the departure of the ships on the 17th March. Titsingh was rightly 
sceptical of the English chances of success, and foresaw that not only Peking 
mandarindom but the other Europeans at Canton would intrigue against the 
Embassy, ,,out of suspicion that its real objective was to monopolise the China 
trade and get possession of one of the islands near Macao for the English. This 
would open the door for their invasion of China within a few years, whilst their 
ambitious and enterprising character is but too well known throughout India.” 
Little did Titsingh think when he wrote these lines, that within eighteen months 
he would himself be heading a Dutch embassy to the Court of Ch’ien-lung, which 
was to prove an even greater failure than Macartney’s ”). 

In the meantime, Titsingh persisted in his resolve to resign in March 1793, 
although his resignation could not be accepted until after the arrival of the Neder- 
burgh Commission at Batavia. These gentlemen were soon disabused of any 
ideas which they might ever have entertained of effecting drastic reforms. Their 
leader told Titsingh one evening that if he (Nederburgh) knew there was an 
unseaworthy hulk on the point of sailing for Holland, and a.good copper-bottomed 
ship leaving within three or four months, he would not wait for the latter if he 
had a chance of leaving by the former. 

But Titsingh’s contacts with the Commission of enquiry, and his subsequent 
embassy to Peking in 1794—95, do not concern us here, any more than his 
homeward voyage to Europe from Canton in the English Indiaman Cirencester. 
These things can be read elsewhere; and it will suffice to say here that on his 
arrival in London in December 1796, he lost no time in looking up his old friends 
of Bengal days. They were delighted to see him, Sir Robert and Lady Chambers 
giving him a particularly warm welcome. So pleased was he with their hospitality 
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that at one time he thought of settling near Bath. Family affairs, however, called 
him to Holland after the Peace of Amiens, and with the subsequent renewal 
of the Napoleonic wars, he was unable to return as he had desired. He eventually 
settled in Paris, where he died in 1812, Sir Robert Chambers having predeceased 
him in the same place nine years earlier. Lady Chambers, the last of the gay 
Chinsura set who come to life so vividly in the pages of William Hickey, out- 
lived them one and all, dying at a ripe old age in 1839”). 


NOTES. 


1) For the 18th century background to Netherlands culture and social life 
see Sacheverell Sitwell, The Netherlands (London, 1947), especially pp. 139—147; 
B. Vlekke, Evolution of the Dutch Nation, (New York, 1945), pp. 241—281; J.G. 
Renier, The Dutch Nation (London, 1943) pp. 225—239; H. Colenbrander, De 
Patriottentijd, 3 vols., (The Hague, 1897—1899); E. Du Perron, Schandaal in 
Holland (The Hague, 1939). A Biographical sketch of Isaac Titsingh will be found 
on pp. 134—164 of my Jan Compagnie in Japan (The Hague, 1936). 

2) C. R. Boxer, Joc. cit., pp. 137—145; J. A. van der Chijs, Nederlandsch-Indisch 
Plakaatboek, Vol. X, 1776—1787 (Batavia, 1892) pp. 803—4,.... ‘“‘het egter 
eerder te wenschen, dan te verwagten is, dat aan dit voorgestelde zal kunnen 
voldaan worden, wyl in het generaal bevonden word, dat in deese gewesten door- 
gans wel aan Mercurius, dog geenzints aan Pallas werd geofferd. ”’ 

8) For accounts of Chinsura in the last quarter of the 18th century, see, — Copy 
of a letter from Sir Robert Chambers to the Governor General and Council; containing 
an account of the former government of Chinsura under the Dutch, and of Chander- 
nagur under the French, etc., printed as a 41-page appendix to the anonymous 
History and Management of the East-India Company, from its ovigin in 1600 to 
the present times, Vol. I., (London, 1782); G. Klerk de Reus, De Vermeestering 
van Chinsoera in I78I en 1795, in Vol. 38 of the Verhandelingen van het Bataviaasch 
Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen (Batavia, 1875) which includes a 
Dutch translation of Chambers’ report; J. S. Stavorinus, Voyages to the East 
Indies, Vol. I. pp. 512—520 (London, 1798); Grandpré’s voyage as edited by 
Charpentier—Cossigny, Voyage au Bengale, I, 91—4, 102—09, 245, (Paris, 1799); 
Memoirs of William Hickey, II, 162, IV, 28—31 (London, 1948); Bengal Past 
and Present: V, 108 ff (Calcutta 1908); XXV (1923), 114—129; LI (1936) 43—47. 

4) Stavorinus, loc. cit., pp. 490, 504 and 523; E. Du Perron-De Roos, Correspon- 
dentie van Dirk van Hogendorp met zijn broeder Gijsbert Karel, 1783—1799, espe- 
cially pp. 148—151 of this lengthy article in the Bijdragen tot de Taal, Land- en 
Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indié, Vol. 102, pp. 125—273 (Hague, 1943); 
Memoirs of William Hickey, Il, p. 138; C. N. Parkinson, Trade in the Eastern 
Seas, 1793—1813, pp. 34—5, and 73—75 (Cambridge, 1937); H. E. Busteed, Echoes 
from Old Calcutta, 4th edition, pp. 118—181 (London and Calcutta, 1908); E. Hahn, 
Raffles of Singapore, pp. 110—135 (London, 1948), and the sources there quoted. 

*) E. Du Perron-De Roos, Correspondentie, loc. cit., especially pp. 125—155, 
Titsingh’s letters of 2. i. 1792 and 16. xi. 1791 in the British Museum, Additional 
Mss. 18101, pp. 45—60 and 69—70. For the dowager Hogendorp and her family 
cf. E. Du Perron, Schandaal in Holland (Hague, 1939), and for Hogendorp’s sug- 
gestions for reforms in the Netherlands Indies cf. his Berigt (Delft, 1799), and 
a brief English summary by J. S. Furnivall on pp. 56—63 of his Netherlands 
India. A Study of Plural Economy (Cambridge, 1944). Dirk van Hogendorp 
ended a singularly chequered career (in the course of which he rang the changes 
on Governor of East Java, Ambassador to Russia, Aide-de-camp to Napoleon, 
and Governor of Hamburg) as a small planter near Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

®) Du Perron-De Roos, Correspondentie, loc. cit. pp. 152—3; B. M. Add. Mss., 
18101, p. 109; Grandpré’s voyage in Charpentier-Cossigny, loc. cit. p. 44; for 
Cornwallis’ reforms cf. Lilian M. Penson’s article on pp. 433—461 of Vol. 5 of 
the Cambridge History of India (Cambridge, ‘1929), and A. Aspinall, Cornwallis 
in Bengal. The administrative and judicial reforms of Lord Cornwallis in Bengal, 
I786—1793, (Manchester, 1931). 
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”) Teignmouth’s Memoirs of Sir William Jones, p. 412 (London, 1807); For 


Sir William Jones as an Orientalist, cf. Professor A. J. Arberry’s Asiatic Jones. 
The Life and influence of Sir William Jones (r746—1794) Pioneer of Indian 
Studies (London, 1946); Arthur Waley’s article in the Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental Studies, Vol. XI, Part 4, (1946); T. C. Fan,/ Sir William Jones’ Chinese 
Studies, article in the Review of English Studies, Vol. XXII, pp. 304—314 (London 
1946). For Titsingh and the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences, see my Jan 
Compagnie, p. 141. 

8) For Sir Robert Chambers cf. the article on him in the Dictionary of National 
Biography; Hickey’s Memoirs, III, pp. 218—221, 254—5, and IV, 117; Busteed, 
Echoes from Old Calcutta, pp. 102—105. Hickey’s acidulous criticisms of Chambers, 
although unjustified (one feels) in the instance quoted in the text, were not always 
devoid of foundation, if the latter’s contemporary Calcutta nickname, Sir Viner 
Plant, a punning allusion to his Vinerian Professorship at Oxford, is any guide. 

®) British Museum Add. Mss. 18101, letters dated 16.i. 1790, 12. viii. 1790, 
and 14.1. 1791. Cf.alsomy Jan Compagnie, pp. 146—150. Titsingh rightly observes 
(in his letter of 14. i. 1791) that Fourmont’s complaint that the Jesuit missionaries 
in China had neglected to compile Chinese-European Dictionaries, was quite 
unfounded. For Fourmont and his works, cf. H. Cordier, Bibliotheca Sinica, 2 
col. 534, 1638—9, and 1659—60. For the Hongkong copy of the Jones-Titsingh 
ms. dictionary, see Ibidem col. 1627. Although my efforts to trace the original 
of this particular Chinese-Latin dictionary failed, the search led me to another 
similar but rather earlier one, in the ex-India Office library. This had been sent 
by the supercargoes of the E.I.C. at Canton to the Secretary of the Royal Society 
in London, in response to an enquiry about the supposed relation between Egyptian 
hieroglyphics and Chinese characters, one of the burning questions in the learned 
world, thanks to the fantastic theories of De Guignes and Turberville Needham. 
The supercargoes’ answer, written in a cynical vein, is worth reproducing from 
their original letter which I found still inserted, after the lapse of nearly 200 years, 
in the neatly-written dictionary (clearly a Jesuit compilation) which it accompanied. 


Canton, 16 Febr. 1766. 


2 Sins 


We have had the pleasure of receiving your obliging letter of the 15 January 
1765; and beg leave to return you our thanks for the twelve copies of a sheet 
of Paper, containing the Tartar Alphabet and many others. 

The fact you mention of your Arab Servant’s reading the characters written 
on a Chinese map of Canton, is indeed extraordinary ; and more remarkably so, 
if the characters are Chinese, which differ extremely from the Tartarian. 

We are very sorry it is not in our Power to collect such Peces, both in the 
Tartar and Chinese Languages, as might be assisting to you in forwarding the 
end proposed, of ascertaining whether the Chinese Character was derived origin- 
ally from the Egyptian; but confined as we are, not only within the limits of 
a few streets, but from the conversation of all but Merchants and Mechanics 
who are here extremely ignorant, even of the common Customs of their own 
Country, we find it impossible to get any accounts from them worth transmitting 
to you. 5 

We now forward to you a Dictionary, Chinese and Latin: A manuscript 
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translation of part of the works of Confucius: and the Elements of a Tartar 
Grammar; which though they can be of little use, as to the grand Debate in 
question, may afford you some Amusement. 
We are 
Sir 
Your Obliged 
and most Obedient humble servants 
Thos. Fitzhugh 
Nath. Garland 
Wm. Mackenzie 
Stepn. De Visme 
Thos. Snuth 
Wm. Rous 
Thos. Bevan” 


Thomas Fitzhugh was chief of the permanent resident council at Canton, 1762— 
1767. For a discussion of the theory of the Egyptian origin of Chinese Characters, 
so hotly debated in the mid XVIIIth century, see pp. 23—4, and 35—6 of Ch’ien 
Chung-shu’s fascinating essay, China in the English Literature of the 18th century 
(Quarterly Bulletin of Chinese Bibliography, English edition, New Series, Vol. II. 

une, 1941). 

! 10) Memoirs of William Hickey, III, 285—6, IV, 29, 160—1; B.M. Add. Mss. 
18101, letter dated 14.1.1791; Philip Francis’ surly remark will be found inH.E. 
Busteed’s Echoes from Old Calcutta, p. 213 n. 

11) A.L.s. of Titsingh in the writer’s collection; B.M. Add. Mss. 18101, passim. 
Titsingh first admitted the birth of his son in a letter to his brother dated 28.x.1792. 
The child, whose name was William, was destined for the sea service, but evidently 
turned out to be a ne’er do well. The father later changed his original shamefaced 
attitude, and had this son legitimised through the influence of the Grand Pen- 
sionary, Schimmelpenninck, Cf. my Jan Compagnie, p. 158. Cf. Asiatic Journal 
for May-August 1832...‘‘this wretched young man was able so expeditiously 
to dissipate his inheritance at the gambling-table and in the society ofa female 
opera-dancer, that, only two years after his father’s death, he was forced to dispose 
of, for trifling considerations, the collections and manuscripts which had cost 
so much toil and expence to accumulate’’. The mother is termed an Indian woman 
by the author of this article in the Asiatic Journal. 

12) Du Perron-De Roos, Correspondentie, pp. 141, 264—268; Furnivall, Nether- 
lands India, pp. 48—52; Boxer, Jan Compagnie, p. 151. 

13) B.M. Add. Mss. 18101, Letters of 25.viii.1791, 6.ii.1792, 10.iii.1792; Van 
der Chijs, Plakaatboek, XI, pp. 393, 426 (Batavia, 1893); Realia, I, 150—151 
(Leiden, 1882). Titsingh’s memorandum on the Bengal trade is now in the Wason 
collection, at Cornell University, Ithaca, U.S.A. Toung Pao, XXXIV, p. 12 n. 
(Leiden, 1882). 

14) B.M. Add. Mss. 18101, passim. Even without the problems raised by the 
French Revolutionary wars, the question of whether to repatriate or not was 
one of long standing amongst Europeans in the East. As early as 13 October, 
1656, the Heeven XVII in Holland wrote in this admonitory tone to their sub- 
ordinates at Batavia, — ‘‘We have observed to our great displeasure that a large 
number of families have arrived here in the last homeward-bound fleet. Many 
of them will bitterly repent it; for no sooner have most of them stepped ashore 
than they wish that they were back in India again, and there is not always an 
opportunity for their return. It is strange that they do not learn from the exper- 
iences of their predecessors of former years, whether officials, great and small, 
or free burghers, who have come here in succession, but now strain every nerve 
to go back there again... everything here is dear and expensive, and there is 
little or nothing for them to earn, — not to mention the glittering luxury to which 
they have been accustomed in India, but which is not available for them here”’ 
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(N. P. Van den Berg, Een Smeekschvrift van de Bataviasche Burgevij, on p. 566 
of the Tijdschrift Bat. Gen. Deel XXII, afl. 6 (Batavia, 1875). 

3) B.M. Add. Mss. 18101. Letters of 22.iii.1792, and 22.Viii.1792. 

16) B.M. Add. Mss. 18101, Letters of 22.viii, and 28.x.1792, 10.x.1793. For 
other descriptions of Batavia in the last decade of the 18th century see Staunton, 
Authentic Account of an Embassy from the King of Great Britain to the Empire 
of China, Vol. 1. pp. 228—317 (London, 1797); Macartney’s own journal as printed 
in extract by H. Robbins, Our first Ambassador to China, pp. 211—229 (London, 
1908). Young Staunton, the future Sinologue, observed that it would be a wonder- 
ful habitation for immortals. This would indicate that the town must still have 
presented an attractive appearance despite its advanced state of decay. Pp. 48—68 
of Aeneas Anderson’s Narrative (London, 1795) confirm this impression. 

17) B.M. Add. Mss. 18101, letters dated 22.viii.1792, and 10.iv.1793; C. N. 
Parkinson, Tvade in the Eastern Seas 1793—1813, pp. 35 and 74. T.G.P. Spear, 
The Nabobs. A Study of the social life of the English in 18th century India (Oxford 
University Press) pp. 18—20, and 30. 

18) B.M. Add. Mss. 18101, letters from Batavia dated 28. x.1792, 10.iv.1793, 
16.11.1794 and from Canton, 1.x.1794. For accounts of Alting, Siberg, Nederburgh 
and other prominent men at Batavia at this time, see Du Perron-De Roos Corre- 
spondentie, and I. Van de Wall, Figuren en Feiten wit de Compagniestijd, pp. 185— 
229 (Bandoeng, 1932). 

19) B.M. Add. Mss. 18101, letters dated 10.iv.1793. For the English viewpoint 
see the sources quoted in note (16) supra. One could argue indefinitely over the 
justice of Titsingh’s allegations of British aggression in Asia. Thus whilst William 
Hickey’s friend, Benjamin Mee, could write in 1796, ‘‘The Indian powers... 
detest us and well they may, for how have we behaved towards many of them?” 
(Memoirs, IV, p. 150), Lord Mornington could write at about the same time, 
“It will soon be evident to all the powers of India that the fundamental principle 
of our policy is invariably repugnant to every scheme of conquest, extension of 
our dominion, aggrandisement or ambition either for ourselves or our allies’ 
(quoted in Cambridge History of India, V, p. 340). In any event, Macartney and 
Staunton both admit that the official Dutch attitude to the English embassy 
left nothing to be desired, their Canton agent, Van Braam, being ordered to abstain 
from intriguing against it in any way. 

20) B.M. Add. Mss. 18101, passim; J. L. Duyvendak’s articles on the Dutch 
Embassy to Peking in 1794—5, in Toung Pao, Vol. XXXIV, pp. I—137, 223—7 
(Leiden, 1938), Ibidem, Vol. XXXV (1940) pp. 329—353. It may be added that 
Titsingh, writing to his London agents Messrs. Paxton, two days after his return 
to Canton from Peking, professed himself as extremely satisfied with his reception 
at the Manchu court, a claim which he repeated in letters to his friends in Holland 
in May, 1795. (Add. Mss. 18101). 
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APPENDICES 


(a) TITSINGH TO SIR ROBERT CHAMBERS, 2 Feb. 1786) 
The Honourable Sir Robert Chambers knight. 


Dear Sir, 


During the time of my Direction it has frequently occured to me that 
Natives whose disputes I am to settle refer to former proceedings and sentences 
ptonounced by you when president of this Settlement. On enquiry I find that 
no records of the Court in hindostanij Causes are left here, but Mr. Van den 
Broeck informs me that you have the book in which every proceeding in hindo- 
stany Causes is registered and that very likely you would have no objection to 
part with it on behalf of this Settlement. I hope there fore that you will excuse 
mij applijing to you accordingly with my request that you will be so obliging as 
to send it per bearer. 

With my best Compliments to Lady Chambers and Mrs. Van Danckelmann 
I have the honour to be 


Dear Sir 

You most obedient and most 
Chinsura, humble Servant 
The 2d Febry. 1786. I. Titsingh 


1) A.L.s., author’s collection. The letter is endorsed by Sir Robert Chambers, 
indicating that he sent the Law Casebook as asked. I have retained the original 
spelling of this and the following letters. 
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(b) TITSINGH TO SIR ROBERT CHAMBERS, 3 May 1786 2) 


The Honourable Sir Robert Chambers, Knight 
Member of the Supreme Court of Iudicature at Fort Williams. 


Sirs 


In a cause between Mahmet Kazim formerly Fousdhaar at Houghly and 
Hadjie Mehoddie, one of our principal Marabouts, the former insisted on the 
decision of Marchants, the other on that of Moulobys, after a long contest both 
parties agreeing the matter was to be settled by arbitrators, I take the liberty to 
request from you to send over the Mohlobys Schnotwolla, Dianatwolla, and 
Abdwallah, by which you will greatly oblige me. 

A long and slow indisposition hindered me to enjoy of your friendly and 
frequent invitations, and to offer you in person my heartly thanks for your 
kindness in sending to me the decrees on Hindostan causes, during your presi- 
dency at this Settlement. I can not accustom me with this country, and find every 
day I am much disappointed in the pleasant prospects I had formed about it on 
the favourable accounts I received at Batavia. 

Mr. Wilton informed me of your intention to spend some time at Sooksagur 
during this hot season, if it was convenient to you I should be much favoured 
with the honour of your Company in a trip at Chinsura, during your abode there. 

I present my most humbly respects to My Lady Chambers and Mistress 
Dankelmann, and have the honour to be with much esteem 


Sir 
Chinsura Your most humble 
and most obedient Servant 
3 May 1786. I. Titsingh 


2). A.L.s., author’s collection. For Mr. Wilton and his fondness for Madeira 
wine, see Hickey, Memoirs, II, 283. The Baron Van Danckelman was on the 
staff of the Dutch Company in Bengal. 
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(c) TITSINGH TO SIR ROBERT CHAMBERS, 23 October 1787 ®) 


Dear Sir, 


I am much obliged for your polite attention and complain of the bad weather 
which deprived me of the honour of your Company. I hope to be more lucky 
after the therms are over. As the cold season will set in very early I remember 
of my promise to Lady Chambers, and have the pleasure to send two bundles with 
silk cotton by your Shopdar which I hope may be of some benefit against the 
intemperance of the weather. 

I will be very happy to accept of a bed at your house, however as this is 
my time of business, it will require a particular effort to succeed this season in 
dispaching my ships by want of money and put a stop to all my prospects of 
pleasure. 

I request my best compliments to Lady Chambers, Miss Hardcastle, and 
Mr. MacAlester, and have the honour to be with much respect and esteem. 


Dear Sir 
Your most obedient 
Chinsura Humble Servant 
23 Octt 1787 I. Titsingh 


8) A.L.s., author’s collection. Lady Chambers was a noted beauty who sat 
to Reynolds for his painting of Hebe. Johnson refers to her early marriage ina 
letter to Boswell. (1774), ‘(Chambers is either married or almost married to Miss 
Wilton, a girl of sixteen, esquisitely beautiful, whom he with his lawyer’s tongue 
persuaded to take her chance with him in the ‘East’’. (Cf. Busteed, Echoes from 
Old Calcutta, pp. 146—7). 
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(d) TITSINGH TO THE DOWAGER HOGENDORP, 
16th November, 1791 4) 


Hoog WelGeboore Vrouwe. 


Den 14 Maart J.L: had ik het genoege my per het Oostendies schip 
L’Etrusie met Uw Hoog Wel Geboorenes verpligtende letteren van 20 July 1789 
vereerd te sien toen alle de schepen voor Europa reeds waren gedepecheerd, ’t 
geen my de gelegenheid benam dadelijk aan myne verpligting te voldoen, waar 
ik door een zwaare indispositie by depeche van de paket boot Intelligence in aug. 
J.L: meede wierd verhinderd : ten opsigte der laate ontfangst neem ik de vryheid 
te bedeelen *), dat ik myn broeder in 1788 kennis gaf van myn versogt ontslag, 
en in de onseekerheid het al of niet t’obtineeren, ins(is)teerde myne brieven aan 
den Heer Ronnekamp op de Caap te zenden, om zo het ontsegt wierd, die na 
herwaards, dog slaagende, na Batavia voort te schikken, Z.Edele door een 
sleepende siekte in een staat van Weesenloosheid vervallen zynde, had ik zyne 
saakbesorgers te danken, teffens alle myne Europise brieven zints agtien maanden 
per dat schip t’erlangen, en van myne bekommering voor het overleiden van myn 
Broeder te werden verlost. 

Ten hoogste sensibel aan de gracieuse dankbetuiging voor het geringe t’geen 
ik ten genoege van Myn Heer Uw Zoon kon contribueeren, smert het my 
Mevrouw dat het oogmerk zyner aanstelling door de onvoorsiene dispositie van 
Lord Cornwallis zo plotselings wierd verydeld; het wytsigt om binne korte jaare 
tot een brillant fortuyn te koomen, een jonge vrouw op een maal in de groote 
weereld g’introduceert, alles om haar bewonderende en in al wat fraay was behage 
vindende, en een onbekrompene denkweise gaaven aanleiding tot ruymere depen- 
ces als met de regels van voorsigtigheid en een gepaste occonomie(!) bestaanbaar 
waaren, en hebben Z W Edele geb: zeeker in verdrietige omstandigheeden ge- 
bragt, die, hadden de zaaken haaren gewoonen loop behouden, waaren vermeid ; 
wat voorby is valt niet te herdoen, gelukkig dat het appointement in de residentie 
te Japara wel ras het onaangenaame van Bengale kan versoeten, en by een verder 
succes ter bereeking") zyner vues strekken, waartoe ik mij gelukkig zal agten 
by langer verblijf in India na vermooge te kunnen meede werken. 

De verpligtende dienst offerte van Uw Hoog Wel Geb. vorderd myne 
hartelijke dank en erkentenis, ik zal my bevrymoedigen daar van by geleegenheid 


4) British Museum, Additional Manuscripts, 18101, pp. 69—70. This codex 
comprises copies of Titsingh’s letters from 16 January 1790 to 28 April 1797. I 
have retained the original numeration of the pages (in ink) in preference to the 
fast fading pencilled renumbering of a more recent date. It was purchased by 
the Museum authorities at Puttick’s 27th Feb. 1850, having been previously in 
Klaproth’s Library. 

5) mee te deelen? 

8) bereiking ? 
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te profiteeren, schoon onzeeker of die in India mogt voorkomen, zints korte 
jaaren ontwaard men bevoordeelingen uyt Nederland die ider met eer en ambitie 
bezield van den dienst der Comp. moeten degouteeren, in een ongelukkig uur 
hier gekomen heb ik my steeds beiverd hoe ongunstiger myn toestand was, te 
meerder uyt te munten, en myn belang aan myn pligt op offerende het vertrouwe 
en de goedkeuring myner superieuren te verdienen, ’t geen my van de Regeering 
na myne vurigste wenschen is gelukt, uyt Europa ontfang ik grievende en onder- 
vinde “) remarques waarvan de motiven en source my bekent zyn, dog waarover 
ik my in deeze gewesten niet kan verklaaren, dit spoord my telkens aan een be- 
stendiger genoege in myn vaderland te soeken, de eenstemmige rapporten egter 
die ons van daar toekomen weegens het onaangename der zameleeving door onder- 
linge verdeeltheeden en gisting der gemoederen vervullen een ider, aan het hospi- 
tabele onser leevensweise gewoon, met afschrik, men aarzeld een Land te ver- 
laaten, dat ons een ander Vaderland wierd, om elders ooggetuige te worden van 
de uytwerkzelen eener onberaade verknogtheid aan wanschapene begrippen, die 
op ons verbeeld geluk van invloed kunnen zyn: schoon ider Land zyne plaagen 
heeft, zyn ze verschillende, in de Indische voorsiet men versagting, nu verligte 
mannen zig beyveren onkunde en laster te keer te gaan, slaagen zy, zo als ter 
redding der Maatschappy noodwendig word, was het schandelyk in zulk een 
hagchelyk teidstip van zyn post te gaan, mislukt het, zal geen oogenblik verwyld 
om het vaarwel te zeggen, wyl ik door geene prejugees aan een plekje gronds 
gebonde ben. 

In aug. J.L. had ik het genoege op myn herhaald verzoek van hier te werden 
verlost, en maak staat in het begin van Maart Batavia op te soeken, mogt ik het 
geluk hebben Uw Hoog Wel Geboorene daar van eenige dienst te kunnen zyn, 
zal ik my met Uwe orders beisonder vereerd vinden, het empressement om my 
van dezelve na behoore t’acquiteeren zal ik(!) ten blyk strekken van de hoog 
agting en eerbied waar mede ik bestendig zyn zal, 


Hougly den 16 November 1791. 


7) onverdiende? 
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(e) TITSINGH TO HIS BROTHER, 22 March 1792 8) 


Mijn Heer en waarde Broeder, 


Deeze is de laatste die UwEd. van hier staat te geworden, ik gaf den 14 
het gesag aan den Heer van Citters over, en verliet Chinsura de volgende ogtend 
te agt uuren, op geene uyterlykheeden gesteld, had ik voor de gewoone Com- 
missie om my na boord ’t accompagneeren bedankt, de Heer van Citters versogt 
my uytgelijde te doen, wij reeden door Chandernagor tot agter Gharetti waar 
mijn roeijbark lag, stapten er in, gingen bij den Gouverneur Bil op Serampoer 
een compliment maaken, staaken toen de Ganges over na het Engelsch Campe- 
ment Barakpoer om over land na Calcutta onse reis te vervolgen waar toe op 
distanties drie rytuijgen gereed stonden, ik kwam er te een uuren, nam mijn 
intrek in het Gouvernementshuijs, dat mits het verblijf van Lord Cornwallis op 
de Cust, voor mij was vervaardigd, at dien middag bij Mr. Stuart, in zijn af- 
weese als Gouverneur ageerende, passeerde den avond in de Comedie, en den 
volgende ogtend in van alle mijne vrienden afscheid te neemen, die middag 
at ik bij den Heer Speke Lid in den Hoogen Raad, soupeerde ’savonds bij 
Majoor van As, ontbeet den volgende ogtend bij den Heer Stuart, en verliet 
Calcutta om neege uuren in zijn koets onder salut van het Fort William; aan 
de kruijdmoolens lag de roeij bark van ZWEd. gereed, waar in de rivier tot het 
Fort Budge-Budge afsakten, hier laagen onse Pinassen, wij stapten terstond 
over, en kwamen die avond op Volta, waar ik een Chaloup had om my na boord 
te brengen, de volgende ogtend nam de Heer van Citters afscheid, ik ging ter- 
stond onder zeil, en kwam den 19e ’s middags te drie uuren aan bord van het 
schip Nieuwstad, dat eeve als het vorige bij mijn vertrek van Batavia was 
g’appropieert °), namelijk alle hutten weggenomen, en het gandse boven schip 
voor mij, met een ruijme eetzaal, kamer, slaapkamer, en zijvertrek, tot heede 
hebben wij daagelyks heevige noord westers, leggen op een goede wind te wagten, 
om de banken te passeeren en na zee te gaan, van mijn komst UWEd een om- 
standig verslag gedaan hebbende, diend dit ten besluijt van mijn aanweese in 
Bengale. 

Meenigmaal heb ik UWEd. betuijgd met vermaak! dit Land te zullen ver- 
laaten, ook doe ik dit, dog het scheiden van Chinsura viel mij zwaar, om de 
geneegenheid en agting mij tot de laaste ogenblikken op de gedistingueerdste 
weise beweezen; voor een geheele Colonie in traanen te sien was ik niet bestand, 
mijne voornaame bedoeling was steeds van mijne onderhoorige bemind te zijn, 
waar toe ik alle mijne pogingen inspande, en niemand heeft ooit in een ruijmer 
maate dat but bereikt, wij hadden een klijn Theater waar op maandelijks door 
onse jonge Heeren en Juffrouwen wierd gespeeld, in de goede executie, fraaij- 
heid van decoratien en kostbaarheid van kleeding behoeft het voor weinigen te 


8) British Museum, Add. Mss. 18101 pp. 72—75. 
®) g’approprieert ? 
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wijken, den 10 vertoonde men Demophontes, op het nastuk wagtende was ik 
gefrappeert bij het opgaan van het gordijn, een fraaij voorscherm ter breedte 
van het toneel te sien met een keurig schilderwerk waar op mijn waapen en daar 
onder over lang in een breide band, 


Semper honos, nomenque tuum, laudesque manebunt 


aan de voorkant formeerde alle acteurs een Circul, de Coupletten door onse jonge 
Heeren en Dames gesongen, en de verpligtende aanspraak door den Heer van 
Nierop gaan in copia hier neevens, gelieft uijt dit staaltje af te leiden hoe zeer 
ik daar word geregretteerd, en met welk een regret ik hen verlaat. 


Van, de vreemde Natien ben ik steeds met bijsondere distinctie behandeld, 
insonderheid van de Engelsen, siet hier een passage uijt een brief van het Gouver- 


nement mij aan boord nagesonde 
fiat insertie [blank in the original]. 


Ik heb de vriendschap met het zelve zo in mijn publiq caracter als in het parti- 
culier na uijterst vermoge aangeweckt, en mag mij beroemen in Bengale bemind, 
en geagt te zijn. 


Hier neevens een brief van den Heer van Citters, met wien ik op de ver- 
trouwlyksten weise leef, en dus geene zwaarigheid vond hem van uwe brieven 
lectuur te gunnen, behalve van wat het bewust geschrift betrof, ZWEd. zou 
beisonder vereerd zijn met uwe correspondentie op dien zelven voet, met belofte 
van de uyterste secrettesse, waar voor ik durf caveeren. 


Bij mijn voorige aan de Heer Paxton gerigt met dit zelve schip afgaande, 
gaf ik UWEd. volgens neevensgaand duplicaat kennis, nog sestien duijsend 
ropijen tot itikoop van Engelse papieren aan mijne gemagtigdens te hebben ge- 
sonden, hier neevens gaat de notitie tot suppletie der voorige, alle die papieren 
zijn aan de agterkant dusdanig beschreeve als het daarbij gevoegd model aanduyd, 
zij kunnen dus alleen de intrest ontfangen, het capitaal is voor alle disasters be- 
schut, van Batavia zal ik het tot twee lak ropijen sien aan te vullen, en dan bij 
de geringste tegensin terstond den mars slaan. 


Het anker word geligt, ik breelk dus in haast af, en verblijve met de zuijverste 
toegeneigenheid. 


op het schip Nieuwstad 
den 22 Maart 1792. Terie 
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(f) TITSINGH TO MESSRS. VAN NOTTEN AND CO., 
22 March 1792 ?°) 


Thans zeilree leggende na Batavia, profiteer ik van de weinige ogenblikken 
die mij overig zijn ter bedeeling ”), dat de op Calcutta gepubliceerde negotiatie 
van twintig lak ropijen ter betaling in haar tresorie op Canton geen voortgang 
gehad hebbende door de ingekoome teiding per de Nimph, hoe de Cargaas na 
den afgeloopen handel voor dit saisoen, nog op een surplus van een millioen 
spaans in haar Cas reekenden, ik best geoordeeld heb, al mijn geld in bonds en 
Certificaten a 8 percent in de Calcutse tresorie te beleggen, welke onder mijne 
gemagtigdens aldaar, op mijn naam opgemaakt, berusten, met de superscriptie 
waar door zij alleen de interest kunnen ontfangen, en nimmer buijten een speciale 
procuratie van mij aan het Capitaal koomen, bevalt het mij op Batavia niet, ver- 
zoek ik terstond mijn ontslag om te repatrieeren, en zal mijn geld dan door de 
Engelse Compagnie remitteeren om in Engelse papieren te werden uijtgeset, 
waar van ik de vryheid zal neemen UW Ed. als dan nader kennis te geeven. 


UW Ed. gunstige adjude in het toesenden der ingeslootene aan mijn Broeder 
versoekende heb ik de eer te zijn, 


op het schip Nieuwstad 
den 22 Maart 1792 deme 


10) British Museum, Add. Mss. 18101, p. 75. Van Notten and Co. were agents 
for the Titsingh family in London, as were Messrs. Paxton. For the system of 
remitting money from Bengal via Canton to London at this time, see the article 
of H. B. Morse, The provision of funds for the English East India Company’s Trade 
at Canton during the 18th century, on pp. 227—255 of the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of London, April 1922. A good resumé will be found on pp. 180— 
183 of Earl H. Pritchard’s The crucial years of early Anglo-Chinese Relations, 
1750—1800 (Washington 1936). 

11) meedeeling? 
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ADDENDUM 


The foregoing paper had been read to the Royal Asiatic Society, and typed 
in its present form, when I came across the recent study of Professor Holden 
Furber, John Company at work: A study of European expansion in India in 
the late Eighteenth Century (Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 
1948). Chapter III of this excellent -and painstaking work is entitled John 
Company and Jan Compagmie. It describes in detail Titsingh’s commercial and 
financial transactions in Bengal during the years 1785—92, being mainly based 
on his official reports preserved in the Rijksarchief at the Hague. Fortunately 
for me, the scope of Professor Furber’s book did not lead him to deal with the 
social and cultural activities with which I have principally concerned myself; 
and my paper can therefore be regarded as a pendant or complement to his third 
chapter. At the same time, I also discovered the existence of the following work 
by Dr. Kalinkar Datta, The Dutch in Bengal and Bihar (University of Patna 
Press, 1948) but this book concentrates on the political history of the Dutch in 
Bengal and barely alludes to Titsingh’s presence. 


March, 1949. 
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An Opperhoofd of Titsingh’s time with his native servant (from a woodcut 
by Araki Jogen) 
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(Reproduced from the reproduction in T’oung Pao by courteous permission 
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ISAAC TITSINGH’S EMBASSY TO 
THE COURT OF CH’IEN LUNG (1794-1795) 


The present writer has sometimes felt a mild wonderment that 
Occidental Sinologues are usually far more attracted by the early 
history and culture of China, than by the study of its first contacts 
with the West. In a way this of course is scarcely to be wondered 
at, since unsavoury incidents and mutual misunderstandings play 
such a large part in the story of early Sino-European relations; yet 
on the other hand a study of the sources of friction may lead to a 
better understanding of the past, and even in some cases be of help 
in interpreting the present or forecasting the future. It is therefore 
all the more welcome when a scholar of the unquestioned eminence 
of Professor J. J. L. Duyvendak, forsakes the usual course of his 
Chinese researches to retell the tale of the ill-starred mission of his 
countrymen to the Manchu Court in the sunset glow of its glory.’ 

Napoleon I was by no means alone in his view that the Earl of 
Macartney had only himself to thank for the egregious failure of 
his mission to the Emperor Ch’ien Lung, owing to his refusal to 
comply with the Chinese court-etiquette in the shape of the cere- 
monial “three prostrations and nine head-knockings”, exacted from 
all emissaries of tributary states. If (so runs this argument) the 
English were unable or unwilling to perform kotow, it would 
have been better for them never to have gone to the Court of Peking 
and exposed themselves to the rebuffs they received for their refusal. 
This argument, though tenable to some extent, is largely vitiated by 
the grossly discourteous treatment to which the Dutch envoys were 


1The last Dutch Embassy to the Chinese Court (1794-1795) in T’oung 
Pao (#8), Vol. XXXIV, pp. 1-137, with 11 plates and a map hors text 


(Leiden, 1938). 
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subjected, although they complied without a murmur with all the 
demands of Chinese court-etiquette. — 

The real root of the trouble seems to have been that Chinese and 
Western notions of an embassy and its functions were fundament- 
ally at variance, and that the Chinese were genuinely unable to 
conceive of an ambassador to their Court as being other than a 
tribute-bearer from the ruler of an inferior state to a superior. 
Under such conditions diplomatic intercourse as understood and 
practised in the West became a virtual impossibility; and it is surpris- 
ing that it took the three abortive missions of Macartney (1793), 
Titsingh (1794-5), and Amherst (1816), to bring this point home 
to the European governments concerned. 

It is at first sight strange that the Dutch dispatched an embassy 
to the Emperor Ch’ien Lung at a time when Macartney’s mission 
had just left the country empty-handed, when the Dutch East India 
Company was on the verge of dissolution, and when Holland itself 
was on the point of being engulfed by the surge of revolutionary 
fever from France. The man who was chiefly if not solely respon- 
sible for this surprising resolution, was the Opperhoofd or Chief of 
the Dutch Factory at Canton, Andreas Everardus van Braam 
Houckgeest, to whom we likewise owe the best published account 
of the embassy.” 

The details of van Braam’s curious career and of his connection 
with China and America can be read in Professor Duyvendak’s 
interesting essay; here it is sufficient to say that he was connected 
with the trade at Macau and Canton between 1759 and 1773, whilst 
he was Chief of the Dutch Factory at Canton from 1790 onwards. 
He learnt a certain amount of Cantonese during his stay in China, 
and, being a man of uncommon energy and inquisitiveness, formed 
an interesting collection of Chinese objets d’art in the thirteen odd 
years he was resident in the country. He likewise came to have a 
sincere affection for the people and customs that was rare indeed 
amongst his European contemporaries. 


* Voyage de l’ambassade de la Compagnie des Indes Orientales hollandaises, 
vers l'empereur de la Chine dans les années 1794-1795. (Philadelphia 1797-8, 
2 vols, 4.) For a discussion of this and subsequent editions see Duyvendak, 
PP- 5, 102-4. 
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Isaac Titsingh’s Embassy 


In view of his exceptional interest in the country and people, it 
is not surprising that van Braam had long cherished the idea of 
proceeding to Peking as ambassador or representative of his 
employers. The news of Macartney’s embassy excited him con- 
siderably, and even the fact of its ending in failure seems to have 
increased rather than damped his ardour. At any rate, seizing on 
the palpably flimsy pretext that the Cantonese authorities had 
suggested to the English in general terms the desirability of sending 
an embassy to congratulate the Emperor on the sixtieth anniversary 
of his reign, van Braam wrote to his superiors at Batavia urging 
them to dispatch a congratulatory mission. Nor did he limit 
himself to making this suggestion, but asserted that the English, 
Spaniards, and Portuguese had already resolved to send congratula- 
tory missions to Peking for Ch’ien Lung’s jubilee celebrations in 
1795-6. In this project he was aided and abetted by the Viceroy of 
Kwangtung, Ch’ang-Lin (4¢ #), and the senior Hong merchant, 
Tsai Wen-Kuan (4% <’#), who for reasons of their own were 
desirous of producing at Court a suitably docile and obedient 
foreign embassy which would counteract any awkward after- 
thoughts Macartney’s mission might have inspired.’ 

Although on the face of it, it seemed highly improbable that the 
English would send another embassy so soon after Macartney’s 
fiasco, the authorities at Batavia surprisingly accepted van Braam’s 
assertions at their face value and resolved on the dispatch of a 
mission as suggested by him. They did not, however, select van 
Braam himself as Ambassador, as he had undoubtedly hoped they 
would do, but appointed one of the Governing Councillors (Raad- 
Ordinair) as principal envoy. This man was Isaac Titsingh (1745- 
1812) who had served with exceptional distinction as Chief of the 
Factory in Japan (Deshima) for nearly four years between 1779 and 
1785 during which period he had made two journeys as ambassador 
to the Shogun’s Court at Yedo. He subsequently spent seven years 
in Bengal (1785-1792) as Chief of the Factory at Chinsura, where he 


3 Staunton, An authentic account of an embassy from the King of Great 
Britain to the Emperor of China, Vol. II, pp. 582-3 (London, 1797); 
Duyvendak, pp. 8-15. 
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continued the studies of Japanese culture and history which he had 
commenced at Nagasaki. Soon after his return to Batavia in 1792, 
he assisted in, entertaining Lord Macartney when the latter passed 
through that port on his way to China, little dreaming that he 
himself would head a similar mission within the course of a few 
months. Van Braam was appointed Second, with full powers to 
take the ambassador’s place as such if he fell sick or died on the way. 

Sailing from Batavia on August 15th, 1794, in the Siam, Titsingh 
arrived off the Bocca Tigris a month later. Here he was met by 
van Braam (who had been appointed Second to the embassy) who 
sprang the news on him that no other nations were sending a 
congratulatory mission save the Dutch. Considerably taken aback 
by this news, especially after van Braam’s previous assurances to the 
contrary, Titsingh had thoughts of abandoning the project and 
returning to Batavia, but soon made up his mind to go through 
with it. He does not give his reasons for this decision, but they 
are probably not very hard to seek. Like van Braam, he was a 
great admirer and student of Oriental culture, and the opportunity 
of visiting so famous a place as Peking and of seeing en route so 
much of the mysterious interior of China was not one to be lightly 
thrown away. He had demurred to accepting the post of ambas- 
sador when he was first offered it at Batavia, but having finally 
accepted it on his own (and most advantageous) terms and come 
all the way to Canton, it would be too much of an anti-climax to 
return empty-handed. Most persons in his place would have 
acted in the same way, and it is therefore not surprising that he 
suppressed any scruples he might have felt about the propriety of 
the embassy in his anxiety to get to Peking at all costs. 

This anxiety is quite obvious in the accounts of Titsingh and van 
Braam, and was no doubt largely responsible for their making two 


“C. R. Boxer, Jan Compagnie in Japan (1600-1817), pp. 134-164 (The 
Hague, 1936). It is' to Titsingh that Staunton refers when he states in his 
pompous prose that “One of the members of the Council, who had formerly 
resided as chief of the Dutch commerce at Japan, had in contemplation to 
publish a description of that country, for which his situation and ingenuity 
enabled him to collect very interesting materials” (Authentic Account, I, p. 
246). Such of these materials as were eventually published appeared posthu- 
mously, with a few trifling exceptions. 
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Isaac Titsingh’s Embassy 


grave errors of judgment in their dealings with the officials at 
Canton, which had unfavourable repercussions on the embassy 
later. The first of these was to promise the Hoppo, or Commis- 
sioner of Customs, Su-Leng-O (#& /# #1), at an interview on board 
the S:am on September 24th, that the embassy had not the slightest 
intention of making any requests or lodging any complaints, but 
that it was simply and solely intended as a congratulatory mission 
on the occasion of the Emperor’s jubilee. The second mistake 
was an assurance given to the Viceroy that the ambassadors 
were prepared if necessary to leave Canton in time to get to Peking 
by the Chinese New Year, thus exposing the embassy to the 
hardship of travelling through China at the coldest and most 
inclement season of the year. Titsingh admits in his own mss. 
account that he lightheartedly assented to this proposition, in the 
belief that it was impossible for the Court of Peking to confirm this 
suggestion, owing to the great distance from Canton and the short 
time available for messengers to go and return. 

The Hoppo at his first interview with Titsingh asked to see the 
congratulatory address which the ambassador brought for the 
Emperor. This had been drawn up by some Chinese at Batavia, 
and so it is scarcely surprising that in form and style it fell far below 
the standard of what was required on such an occasion, the framer 
of the address being in all probability a semi-literate Fukienese 
clerk, or possibly one of the two Chinese writers Titsingh took with 
him to Bengal in 1785, to enable him to continue his Japanese 
researches there. Consequently the Canton authorities polished up 
the original draft with infinite care before sending a revised version 
to the Emperor. Although the literary style of the letter was thus 
greatly improved, its textual accuracy still left a good deal to be 
desired; for the address as forwarded to Peking was represented as 
coming from “The Dukes of the Country of Pa (Batavia) Pu-sha-li- 
jen-chih-lao (Commissioners-General) delegated by the King of 
Holland, by the name of Pu-lien (William), having also the admini- 
stration of the local affairs of the island of Nia (4F ¥6& Cape of 
Good Hope) and other places, Ni-li-mao-lu (Nederburgh), Pu-lz- 
ki-niew (Frykenius), Yao-li-tung (Alting), Shih-mei-li (Siberg), 
knocking their heads to the ground humbly present this letter.” 
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The Ambassador’s original letter of credence from the Commis- 
sioners-General at Batavia to the Viceroy of Canton was an equally 
barbarous composition, and from the confusion of names and titles 
introduced in the text, it reads as if “King” William of Holland 


was the original writer . . . “I, William, although far away 
in a distant region, must, on hearing these tidings, take my measures 
in order to do homage . . . while I am writing my spirit 


hastens towards you and I pray you will cast a luminous glance on 
this letter.” There is of course considerable excuse for the tone of 
cringing gaucherie which characterizes these documents. The very 
peculiar constitution of the United Provinces and the anomalous 
position of the Prince of Orange (Stadthouder) were difficult 
enough for contemporary Europeans to understand, and _ utterly 
alien to any Chinese or Oriental conception of government. Apart 
from this, the clumsy organization of the Dutch East India 
Company with its board of seventeen directors in Holland, the 
Governor-General at Batavia, and, to crown all, the visiting 
Commissioners-General then in Java with overriding authority, 
made up a form of government which it was hopeless to expect a 
wretched Fukienese clerk or compradore to render into elegant 
literary Chinese.’ Similar difficulties of phraseology formed a 
hindrance in framing letters of credence for ambassadors sent by 
the Dutch East India Company to Oriental potentates like the 
Shogun of Japan, Shah of Persia, or Great Moghul. Their 
Portuguese, English and Russian rivals had an easier task with their 
clear-cut monarchical forms of government. 

Much time was wasted in redrafting the Ambassador’s credentials 
and congratulatory address to the Emperor, and it was not until 
the 13th October that Titsingh and van Braam were formally 
received in audience by the Viceroy. The interview took place not 
in the Viceroy’s Yamen as would have been courteous and proper, 
but in a temple on the south or Honam side of the river, called 
Hai-ch’uang-ssii ( iE i S¥). ~The Viceroy did indeed apologize for 


* Duyvendak has some very interesting comments on these letters on 
pp- 27-40 of his essay, wherein he gives facsimiles of the original letters and 
Chinese documents concerned. French versions of the principal letters are 
also included in the work of van Braam. 
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this by saying he was not allowed to receive visits of foreigners in 
his own dwelling, and had therefore likewise received Lord 
Macartney in the same temple on his return from Peking in 
December of the previous year. 

An interesting representation of this audience is given in Vol. 
I of van Braam’s work, whence the accompanying plate is repro- 
duced, unfortunately on a much smaller scale than the original 
engraving. This picture has the additional interest of containing 
the only known contemporary portrait of Titsingh. At least this 
is a fair deduction from the fact that the representation of van 
Braam in this plate bears an obvious resemblance to the family 
portrait still in possession of his descendents (see plate facing 
page 14), so that Titsingh’s face and figure may be judged to be an 
approximate likeness also. It will be noticed that Titsingh, as 
Ambassador in chief, was allowed to keep his hat on, after having 
first performed the “three kneelings and the nine head knockings” 
in honour of the Emperor, whilst van Braam is bareheaded. On 
arrival at the temple, the Dutch envoys had been received by a 
guard of several hundred soldiers, whilst after the interview the 
ambassadors were entertained at an Imperial banquet in the adjoin- 
ing garden of the Hong merchant Lopqua, where Macartney had 
lodged during his stay in Canton. The Viceroy, however, did not 
attend this latter function in person, nor did the Hollanders see him 
again until their farewell audience in the same temple under similar 
circumstances, on November 20th. Two days later the ambassadors 
with their suite set out on their epic journey from Canton to 
Peking. 

The ambassadorial cortege when it left the City of Rams was 
composed of some twenty-seven persons apart from the Chinese 
conducting mandarins. Amongst the suite was de Guignes the 
younger, son of the celebrated Academician with whom Titsingh 
had long been in close correspondence; a Swiss watch-maker 


6 de Guignes himself claims he went as private secretary to Titsingh, 
whereas van Braam alleges he went as interpreter. From the terms of the 
Imperial Edict of i.xi. 1794, it would seem that van Braam’s statement is 
correct, as the Viceroy was ordered to include two foreigners who under- 
stood Chinese, as interpreters. 
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named C. H. Petitpierre-Boy, who had previously accompanied 
Lord Macartney’s embassy in a similar capacity, and who. sub- 
sequently settled in Java; two Malay servants of Titsingh’s, some- 
what quaintly named Cupid and Apollo; and a body-guard of 
eleven soldiers under a sergeant of the Wirtemberg regiment. The 
cosmopolitan nature of the employees of the Dutch East India 
Company, may be gauged from the fact that out of the twenty-seven 
non-Chinese persons who made the journey, only nine or ten were 
Hollanders by birth. These included the doctor, J. H. Bletterman, 
who subsequently achieved a mild celebrity by keeping the Dutch 
flag flying at Canton during the Napoleonic regime in Holland, 
and who figures in the pages of W. C. Hunter’s well-known book 
The ‘Fan-Kwae’ at Canton before Treaty days, 1825-1844, as Chief 
of the Dutch Factory there in 1825. 

The first part of the journey was done in boats, thirty in all, of 
which twelve were used by the ambassadors and their suite. This 
portion of the trip proved relatively comfortable, at any rate in 
comparison with the privations which the envoys were compelled to 
endure when they began their overland-journey at a place opposite 
Nanchang, the capital of Kiangsi. The hardships and discomforts 
suffered by the embassy on what was virtually a forced march to 
Peking, are best summarized in Professor Duyvendak’s own 
words: 


“The two ambassadors travelled in chairs, the other gentle- 
men on horseback, but soon the train with the luggage could 
not keep up with them, so that they had to spend the night 
without their beds, on bare boards, without proper food and 
even without wine, in lodging houses that frequently were 
indescribably bad. Three hundred coolies were required for 
the transport and these, being insufficiently paid by greedy 
officials, sometimes refused to move. Such heavy work was 
demanded from them that eight of them died of exhaustion. 
It was difficult to procure fresh coolies, because the train that 
transported the ‘tribute-presents’ was just ahead, and for these 
not less than one thousand coglies were employed. On 
Christmas Eve the ambassadors overtook the train with the 
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four mirrors destined for the Emperor, each carried by 24 
coolies, followed by a relay of 24 others. The journey more 
and more resembled a forced march. The conducting man- 
darins’ sole fear was lest they should arrive too late in Peking 
and scant regard was paid to the comfort of the party. The 
last eighteen days, daily distances of 120-180 Ji were covered; 
there were early starts and late arrivals in the severest weather. 
Recriminations were frequent but of little avail. The con- 
ductors disclaimed all responsibility for the insufficient 
preparations made locally for receiving the ambassadors but 
sometimes they succeeded in monopolizing the better accom- 
modation for themselves. On December 13th, Titsingh notes 
his regret ever to have been persuaded to undertake this 
embassy.” 


A typical instance of the hardships they had to endure is recorded 
in van Braam’s journal under the date of 19th December. On this 
day, after travelling for 110 /z since 4.30 a.m., over terrible roads on 
which the wretched coolies were labouring knee-deep in mud, 
they arrived at their destination, Shu-ch’eng-hsien (# 3% #%) two 
hours after midnight, being compelled to go supperless to bed since 
the cooks came even later. Their lodging was a filthy hovel, about 
which Titsingh complained most bitterly to the local magistrate 
when the latter came to call on him. Since this worthy protested 
that it was the best place available, it is not surprising that Titsingh 
finally lost his temper completely and had him thrown out of the 
house! 

But the climax of all discomfort was reached just when the 
ambassadors had every right to expect they could at length enjoy a 
decent lodging and a bed, namely on the night of their arrival at 
Peking. They entered the capital on January gth, on the eve of the 
“closing of the seals”, passing into the Tartar city through the 
Hsiian-wu-men (‘3 PY) at 5.30 p.m. Before they had gone 
much further, the two ambassadors’ chairs were deposited on the 
ground whilst their bearers waited for orders. After some time 


7 Duyvendak, pp. 43-4. Cf. also van Braam, I, pp. go-100. There were 
three conducting mandarins, two Chinese and a Manchu. 
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they turned right round and carried them again outside the gate, 
which was immediately shut behind them. The party was therefore 
compelled to spend the night in a miserable cart-driver’s tavern in 
the Chinese city, sleeping in their clothes and without anything to 
eat save a handful of stale biscuits which de Guignes chanced to 
have in his pocket. Small wonder that they were all highly incensed 
at this outrageous behaviour, and Titsingh writes in his journal that 
“even Mr. van Braam, fond though he is of the Chinese, 
declared that if he could have suspected the least of these vile 
treatments, he would never have put down one word in favour of 
sending an embassy.”* 

It transpired next day that the reason for their first being carried 
inside the Tartar City, was to enable their conductors to announce 
at Court their actual arrival before the “closing of the seals”, thus 
saving the face of the Canton Mandarins, although their proper 
lodging was not yet ready. The hapless Hollanders ascribed most 
of the outrageous treatment to which they were subjected, to the 
fault of their first conducting Mandarin, Huang-ta-lao-yeh (3% 
K # HF), described by de Guignes as “a liar, beast and insufferably 
arrogant,” who being a favourite of the Viceroy at Canton, thought 
he could treat the ambassadors with scant respect, and increase his 
own dignity at their expense. 

Even when they entered their lodging in the Tartar City on the 
roth January, they found that the place was still unfurnished and 
not even a fire was ready, despite the fact that the travellers were 
suffering severely from the bitter cold. Indeed, considering the 
hardships they had endured it is surprising that the Europeans of 
the party arrived at Peking in relatively good health. The corpulent 
van Braam did complain that he had lost five inches in girth on 
the journey, but judging by his portrait, this must have been a 
boon rather than otherwise. Titsingh however was so chagrined 
by the shabby treatment he had received, that not long after his 
arrival he was confined to bed for several days, feeling too unhappy 
and too unwell to go to Court. 


8 Duyvendak, p. 44; van Braam, pp. 133-4; de Guignes, Voyage @ Peking, 
pp. 357-8 (Paris, 1808). 
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Despite the rigours of their trip, and their routine of starting 
before dawn and arriving long after nightfall, several members of 
the embassy kept voluminous diaries of their journey, and faithfully 
entered therein all they saw and heard of note. Both Titsingh and 
van Braam kept a daily journal, as did de Guignes, and the last two 
sources are available in print. Titsingh’s manuscript is still 
unpublished, the Dutch original being preserved in Leiden Univer- 
sity Library, whilst a French translation (apparently in Titsingh’s 
own hand) is amongst the Marsden manuscripts in the British 
Museum. All three were men of considerable learning and culture, 
but Professor Duyvendak, who has compared all three accounts, is 
convinced that that of van Braam is the best. It would however be 
interesting to have Titsingh’s journal available in print, since he 
was in a position to make interesting comparisons between China 
and Japan, in view of his two visits to the Shégun’s Court at Yedo. 
It may be added that Titsingh was certainly the first European 
ambassador to visit the courts of Peking and Yedo, and the first 
Westerner of any kind to see the capitals of both China and Japan 
since the Jesuit, Father Joao Rodriguez Tguzzu. 

The morning after their arrival, an official with a red coral button 
and a peacock feather in his hat brought the ambassadors a large 
sturgeon sent them by the Emperor, which they received with 
ceremonial prostrations in the courtyard. They were told that 
Ch’ien Lung would receive them next day, and that they must not 
fail to powder their hair and be ready by 3 o'clock in the 
morning. The first audience, which took place on January 12th, is 
best described in Titsingh’s own words as translated by Professor 
Duyvendak:?° 


“At 3 a.m. everybody was bustling, and among the Mandarins 
who were charged to conduct us to the Palace there was one 
with a shrill voice which resounded early through the entire 
residence. It was 5 a.m. before we started; at the gate we 
found some carriages and after a quarter of an hour’s ride we 
arrived in the Palace. We stopped in front of an unimposing 


9 Duyvendak, pp. 53-7. 
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building; on one side there was a grand building with high 
gates, and the court was full of carriages and servants. We 
were shown into a low and dirty room where we found 
many great Mandarins; this was done in order to save 
us from being exposed so long to the sharp cold in the open 
air and was a special mark of attention. At one end of this 
room there was a wide brick bench about two feet high, covered 
with coarse rugs, under which, in front, a fire was kept up; the 
heat spreading through a flue under the bench which is hollow. 
We sat down on it. The furniture consisted of a few common 
chairs and wooden supports, a small iron coal-pan, a piece of 
wood with an iron spike as candle stick and a small square 
table. At 6 o’clock we were conducted outside, and entered 
the side building. On a small courtyard between two gates 
there was a common tent where the Korean ambassadors 
were warming themselves. Then we emerged on a large, 
square court, at the end of which there was a beautiful brick 
building with three closed gates or entrances;”° on the sides as 
far as the front gate one saw low wings with numerous rooms 
for servants. In the centre the road was raised a few inches, 
paved with large oblong blue flagstones and about 30 feet wide. 
The court was full of people; great and small, rich and poor 
intermingled, pressing and pushing without any distinction, so 
that we were struck by such a scene of confusion. Some 
guards cracked their whips among them but it had little effect. 
At a short distance we noted the Koreans, who approached us, 
and with the aid of interpreters we held a short conversation. 
There were four ambassadors, aged and dignified people, two 
of whom came to congratulate the Emperor on the sixtieth 
anniversary of his reign and two to congratulate him on the 
New Year. Their dress consisted of high caps of a fine brown 
fur, a dark green coat of a coarse and common material, under 
which was a white garment that was rather dirty; round their 
waist they wore a wide golden belt with joints. Their 
numerous suite were dressed differently, some wearing black 


10 Identified by Professor Duyvendak as the Hsi-hua-men (4 # Fl). 
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caps with a kind of wings on either side; generally their dress 
was plain and dirty. 

“We had four mandarins for conductors, who pulled us 
hither and thither and did not seem to agree amongst them- 
selves about our place. At last they conducted us to the 
central pathway where we were told to kneel down on the 
Emperor’s appearance. I had thought that I should present 
the letter to him on his throne, but it was to be done here. A 
little higher were many Tartars and other Ambassadors, and 
the Koreans, after whom we followed. After half an hour the 
gates of the Palace opened, from which on either side a throng 
of people pressed forward; everyone now took his position and 
shortly afterwards the general silence announced the Emperor’s 
arrival. One saw him approaching through the gate in a 
chair, numerous servants and mandarins on common and 
unsightly horses rode ahead in the greatest confusion 
Then followed the yellow sedan-chair surrounded by many 
great mandarins. Where he passed every one was kneeling, we 
were also made to kneel, I myself and Mr. van Braam lying 
along the road and the other gentlemen behind us. Some 
mandarins carrying swords, who walked a short distance in 
front of the chair, stopped for a moment in order to look at 
us; one of these carried a yellow banner. The Emperor stopped 
a while near the Korean Ambassadors and then near us. I 
held the box with both hands as high as my forehead, a 
mandarin approached me from the chair and accepted the box. 
Then with uncovered heads we performed the obeisance, 
bowing our heads nine times to the ground. The Emperor 
addressed me, inquired after my health, whether we were not 
cold, and which age our prince had attained; these questions 
and my answers were interpreted by one of our linguas who 
on one side was lying behind me. Presently he went on. The 
chair was very plain and was carried by eight men in yellow 
coats and a small plume on their caps. The Emperor, though 
well advanced in years, had a good and kind appearance, and 
was dressed in black fur. Behind the chair there followed 
many mandarins and palace attendants, also some soldiers and 
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the Emperor’s horses, of a white colour, strong, spirited and 
fairly tall, but with thick legs and not of an elegant carriage; 
since they do not curry their horses they were shaggy and rather 
dirty; over each of them lay a yellow caparison which 
likewise was nothing to boast of. The mandarins made us 
follow the train in a terrible crush. They took us to the 
gardens by a wide frozen sheet of water.’ Here the Emperor 
changed into another yellow chair which stood on a sledge and 
was pulled to a pavilion on the other side, accompanied by the 
Prime Minister and principal grandees. There he left the chair 
and entered a gate nearby. We followed thither, a mandarin 
with a blue button supporting me under the arm. On yonder 
side we were shown into a rather poor room, where we 
were expected to sit down on a wooden platform with coarse 
red rugs, but when it appeared that we were not used to that 
and preferred to stand up, we were taken to another room 
that was a little better and was provided with wooden benches 
and tables. Here the Imperial breakfast was sent to us, being 
of the same order as that of the first day; the Emperor sent us 
from his table yellow porcelain saucers with small cakes, for 
which we did obeisance; shortly afterwards he sent again a 
dish with pieces of game, looking as if they were remnants of 
gnawed bones. They were dumped on the table, but it 
required another obeisance. Although this was a visible token 
of his (the Emperor’s) affection, it furnished the most conclu- 
sive proof of coarseness and lack of civilization. However 
incredible this may seem in Europe, it is too remarkable to pass 


11 Professor Duyvendak correctly identifies this as the Nan-hai or “South 


Lake”, pointing out that W. W. Rockhill on p. 33 of his Diplomatic 
Audiences at the Court of China errs in identifying it as the Northern Lake. 


It may be added that Rockhill’s article is very carelessly written. He even 


makes the egregious blunder of saying that Macartney’s mission, when 
dismissed by the Chinese, “hurried away and embarked on the ship awaiting 
it off Taku”; whereas even the most superficial student should be aware that 
it went overland in leisurely stages to Canton, whilst the ship was waiting 
not off Taku but at Chusan. Rockhill is also guilty of gross exaggeration 
when he alleges that the Hollanders “were, even led to the Palace to be 
looked at by women,” which in point of fact they certainly were not. 
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it over with silence. From the reports with which the mis- 
sionaries have deluded the world for a number of years, I had 
imagined a very civilized and enlightened people. These ideas 
were deeply rooted and a kind of violence was necessary to 
eradicate them, but this reception, joined to all our previous 
experiences, was a radical cure e 


Titsingh’s indignation is quite understandable, but on the other 
hand it was perhaps rather rash of him to condemn Chinese civili- 
zation as a whole, simply because the Emperor’s leavings which he 
received on numerous occasions bore the marks of the Imperial teeth 
and good appetite. As Professor Duyvendak points out, the status 
of the Ambassadors as tribute-bearers being admitted and properly 
understood, the treatment received at Court (as apart from that 
inflicted by their conductors) was throughout extremely gracious. 
They were received on several occasions, both public and private, 
much more frequently than had been the case with any other 


Western embassies, Macartney’s included; and they appear to have 


been the only foreigners ever allowed to witness the Imperial 
Procession on its way to the Temple of Heaven, which they did on 
January 27th, 1795. 

Nevertheless, their stay in Peking was a very wearisome and 
arduous one. They had continually to rise in the icy coldness of 
the winter nights, many hours before dawn, in order to be at the 
places of audience on time; their provisions at first were none too 
good or too plentiful, and they had to prostrate themselves so often 
and before so many persons, that they were sometimes on the point 
of rebelling. Titsingh did indeed discuss with his colleagues the 
question of presenting a formal written complaint of their treat- 
ment, but it was finally decided to refrain from doing so, under 
the mistaken impression that the Prime Minister, Ho Shen, was a 
great friend of the Canton Viceroy, Ch’ang Lin, to whom they had 
given the most solemn assurances that on no consideration would 
they proffer any complaints. In point of fact the all-powerful Ho 
Shen was on bad terms with Ch’ang Lin, and might well have been 
glad of the opportunity to annoy the latter by lending a ready ear 
to Titsingh’s complaints, the more so since he showed himself 
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consistently friendly to the Hollanders throughout their stay in 
Peking. | 

Despite the fact that (as was normally the case with all Western 
embassies) their movements outside their lodging were severely 
restricted, they managed to see quite a lot of the capital and its 
environs during their various visits and audiences. One of the 
most welcome compensations they received for their early morning 
rising, was a visit to the summer palace grounds at Yuan. Here 
they were taken into the Emperor’s favourite cabinet in his private 
apartments, the view from which inspired Titsingh to pen the 
following glowing description: 


“This room named T’ien or Heaven on account of its ravish- 
ing view, was situated by a frozen water,—on the other side 
there being a mountain chain on which stood two towers. In 
the middle of this water there was an island with some build- 
ings in the midst of high trees and a proud stone bridge on 
arches led thither. Never did I see a more enchanting spot, 
either in reality or in picture. From here we were pulled across 
the ice to the other side in sledges with yellow ropes; there we 
visited five temples in beauty equalling those of Peking but far 
surpassing them with respect to their site, being constructed in 
terraces on the hill side, as well as by their natural and artificial 
rockiness and the free view across the water. The beautiful 
buildings on the other banks and the entire region furnished a 
picture whose beauty cannot be adequately described. From 
the highest temple we had a wide view on the city of Peking 
and this enchanting place, . . . paths paved with pebbles 
went meandering through the entire region between rocks in 
which art assisted nature, and pleasant groves of pines and 
cypresses. All the picturesqueness so much admired in Chinese 
paintings was realized here in the highest degree. One was 
completely transported by the beauty eB 


Titsingh and van Braam had their farewell audience with the 
Emperor at Yuan-Ming-yuan on February 8th, 1795, i.e., the roth 
day of the first Chinese moon. On this occasion they noticed how 
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straight Ch’ien Lung held himself and how he walked without any 
support, his stature being higher than the average. The Emperor’s 
personal appearance and general fitness had made a similar impres- 
sion on their English predecessors of Lord Macartney’s mission. 
Two days later they went to the Palace for the last time, where they 
received the presents which the Emperor bestowed on themselves 
and the Prince of Orange (who was then, incidentally, already in 
exile in England) for which they made the customary prostrations 
and left “extremely glad that all ceremonies were now over.” The 
Emperor’s letter to the non-existent “King of Holland,” couched 
in the same arrogant and admonitory tone as the one given 
Macartney for King George III, was sent to the Ambassador’s lodg- 
ing four days later. 

It was without regret that the embassy left Peking on February 
15th, and in the ardent hope that the return journey would not 
prove so unpleasant as the trip to the capital had been. In this at 
least they were not disappointed, and their greatly improved 
treatment on the homeward voyage is explained by the text of a 
remarkable circular-edict issued by the Emperor on December 22nd, 
1794. The text is of sufficient interest to be reproduced here from 
Professor Duyvendak’s translation,—” 


“On the 1st day of the 12th moon of the 59th year of Ch’ien 
Lung, an Edict was received to the following effect:— 


“When last year the English Ambassador went to Peking in 
order respectfully to present tribute, orders were sent to the Viceroys 
of the provinces through which he would pass to entertain him 
with banquets. Now an Ambassador has been sent to Peking by the 
country of Holland, but in a memorial of Ch’en Huai (BR #2) 
received this day, it is stated that no banquets had been given. 
However, the said country’s desire to be civilized by Chinese culture 
and to show its sincerity so that it has sailed the seas and come from 
afar, has been caused by the fact that they have learnt last year how 
the English Ambassador, on his arrival at Peking, has had favours 
from the Heavenly Dynasty showered upon him and countless 


12 Duyvendak, pp. 87-89. 
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bounties conferred, so that, hearing this report, they followed in his 
traces. Now in as much as no banquets having been prepared for 
this Ambassador and his suite in the provinces through which they 
passed on the road, different treatments have been meted out to 
two exactly identical cases of Tribute Ambassadors from Western 
countries, thus we have failed in a worthy behaviour for China, 
and the said Tribute Ambassador and his suite on perceiving this 
are bound to feel somewhat disappointed. Now not only will this 
Ambassador and his suite from their arrival in the Capital on 
without exception be liberally bestowed and rewarded, but more- 
over orders are herewith given to transmit this Edict to all the 
Viceroys concerned, that in future, when the said Ambassador and 
his suite will pass their territory on their return journey, in 
accordance with the precedent of the treatment of the English 
Ambassador, banquets shall be given in their honour. On the 
occasion of such banquets, words shall be spoken to them as 
follows: 


‘From your desire to be civilized by Chinese culture so that 
you have come from afar the Great Emperor has seen your 
dutiful submission. When you first went up to the Capital we 
should have regaled you, but as you were hurrying to reach 
Peking before the end of the year, and as the time for the 
journey was very brief, we were afraid to cause any delay and 
therefore have not offered you any banquets. Now however, 
as you are returning leisurely, we take this opportunity to regale 
you with a banquet in accordance with the express will of the 
Emperor.’ 


If this is made perfectly clear to them, the said Ambassador and his 
suite, on hearing such words, will be pleased and grateful. Let this 
Edict be transmitted for the information of all concerned.” 


As Professor Duyvendak points out, this document is, in a very 
real sense, an apology to the Embassy for the lack of courtesy 
shown it on the journey to Peking. It proves conclusively that 
there was no intention on the part of responsible authorities to 
treat the ambassadors discourteously. The discourtesy came from 
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the insolent Cantonese conducting mandarins who, even on their 
return journey, attempted to usurp honours or comforts intended 
for the ambassadors. The edict is also interesting as giving 
additional proof (if such were needed) that the Chinese persisted 
in regarding Macartney’s mission as a tribute-embassy despite all 
the English efforts to the contrary. Thanks to the terms of this 
circular-letter, the return journey (which was made by a different 
route than the outward one as far as Nanchang # & in Kiangsi) 
was in every way infinitely better than the first. Petty annoyances 
were not wholly lacking, but in every place of importance the 
ambassador was received with due ceremonies. Banquets and 
comedies were freely tendered by the local officials, and the soldiers 
in all guard-houses were drawn up in review order when Titsingh 
passed, as had been the case with the Earl of Macartney. Travelling 
most of the way by water and in far more leisurely stages than 
during their mid-winter rush to Peking, the ambassadors were 
enabled to see much more of the countryside and cities they passed 
through, than had been possible on the first occasion. 

A particularly honourable reception was accorded the embassy at 
Hangchow, which de Guignes ascribes to the fact that their béte- 
noir, the chief conducting mandarin, was a lowly-born citizen of 
this place and did not dare to cut such a figure here as he tried to 
do elsewhere, but this reason seems a trifle far-fetched. Professor 
Duyvendak points out that the travellers record some interesting 
Arabic inscriptions they found at Hangchow and Cho-chou, whilst 
their accounts lead one to suppose that as late as 1795 there remained 
some traces of the seven Nestorian Churches built by Mar Sargis in 
the district between Tan-yang and Hang-chou in Kublai Khan’s 
days.’* Their journey was made overland as far as Chin-kiang-pu 
(7% iL Wi) on the Yellow River, where they embarked on boats on 
the Grand Canal. At Hangchow they changed into smaller boats 
because of the shallows, and at Ch’ang-shan-hsien (‘i Ill ) the 
party disembarked in order to cross the watershed between Che- 
kiang and Kiangsi, a distance of go /z overland. From Nanchang, 


13 Duyvendak, pp. 89-91; van Braam I, pp. 336, 341, 361 and 368; de 
Guignes II, p. 49. 
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where they arrived on April 13th, the route was the same as on 
the outward journey, travelling by boat, only interrupted by the 
overland crossing of the Mei-ling pass; but the party was now able 
to see much more of the country than on their first journey, when 
they had passed through much of it at night. 

Canton was reached on the night of May gth, and although no 
high officials were present to welcome the embassy on its arrival, 
the Viceroy, the Governor and the Hoppo received the ambassadors 
in a public audience next day at the Temple in Honam. They 
professed themselves as highly satisfied with the embassy’s behavi- 
our, as well they might, for despite the discourtesy which the 
Hollanders had suffered during the first part of their trip, they had 
made no complaints to the Emperor, thus atoning in the Viceroy’s 
eyes for the dissatisfaction shown by Macartney’s mission at their 
treatment. 

Although the interesting and leisurely three months journey from 
Peking to Canton in the spring of 1795 had partly effaced the 
memories of the hardships suffered during the previous winter’s 
travel, it is not surprising that Titsingh still felt a good deal of 
resentment over his treatment, which was certainly not cooled off 
by the heat of the South China summer. He had undoubtedly 
undertaken this embassy mainly because of the unique opportunity 
it afforded him to make a comparison of China and its culture with 
the knowledge he had acquired in Japan; but his breathless journey 
to Peking was not calculated to show him China or the Chinese at 
their best, and it is hardly surprising therefore that he continued to 
evince a decided preference for the Japanese and Japan, where he 
had spent such happier and more fruitful days. His innermost 
sentiments about his China experiences may be gauged from the 
fact that the French version of his official report drawn up at 
Canton early in 1796, ends with the eloquent taunt “nous voila 
délivré de tous les mandarins, favente deo, 


ili robur et aes triplex (Horace, Odes, 1, 3, 9.) 
circa pectus erat 

qui le premier dans ces pais sauvages 

eut le desir de voir de stupides visages.” 
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The turn of political events in Europe exercised a profound influence 
on the lives of the two principal protagonists of the embassy after 
their safe return to Canton. During their stay in Peking, the 
government from which they were ostensibly accredited had ceased 
to exist, the Prince of Orange, William V, having fled to England 
from the rising tide of the French Revolution, under the influence 
of which Holland had become the Batavian Republic. This had 
involved the Dutch in hostilities with England, with the result that 
the Netherlands flag was swept from the seven seas. Due mainly 
to these circumstances, Titsingh decided to leave the East India 
Company’s service and carry out a plan he had long cherished of 
retiring to live in England, for whose people he had apparently 
conceived a sincere affection during his seven years sojourn in 
Bengal. Van Braam on the other hand, who had been a naturalized 
American since 1784, determined to try his fortune once again in 
his second country, whither he sailed in the ship Lady Louisa from 
Whampoa on the morning of December 3rd, 1795. A few months 
later Titsingh left Canton for England in the East-Indiaman 
Cirencester, which weighed anchor in the Pearl River on March 
20th, 1796. Some of his belongings, including the presents he had 
received from the Emperor Chien Lung, he had previously 
embarked on board the neutral Spanish ship Purissima Concepcion, 
bound for Cadiz, off which port it was subsequently taken by a 
blockading English squadron, owing to Spain having become 
involved in the war on the side of France.™* 

The curious story of van Braam’s two-year stay in the United 
States is discussed in detail on pp. 98-107 of Professor Duyvendak’s 
absorbing essay, and can only be mentioned in the barest outline 
here. He bought a 361-acre country estate near Bristol, not far 
from Philadelphia, which he called China’s Retreat. Here he lived 
in state, driving abroad in a big coach-and-four with a Chinese 
coachman and footman on the box. He busied himself with the 


14 Titsingh wrote to the Admiralty asking that he might be given these 
presents back as a personal favour, but I have not been able to trace the 
Admiralty’s reply amongst his papers in the British Museum. 
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preparation of his book on China, which he dedicated to George 
Washington, with whom he must have been on terms of fairly 
intimate friendship, to judge by the dedication-letter he wrote the 
President from the city tavern in Philadelphia on the 19th December 
1796, of which document Professor Duyvandak gives a facsimile, 
and from which in turn we reproduce van Braam’s signature 
hereunder. 


He also formed a friendship with Talleyrand, who was in 
Philadelphia at the time of his arrival there in April 1796, and on 
whose advice he arranged for the publication of his book in French 
by a creole exile named Moreau de Saint-Mery. 

Van Braam’s work was duly published at Philadelphia in 1797-8 
in two quarto volumes, but complete sets of this first edition are 
of considerable rarity owing to a somewhat singular mischance. 
Van Braam had shipped 500 copies of the first volume to England, 
on an American ship in 1797 before the second volume was off the 
press. This ship was captured by a French privateer, and the books 
with the rest of the cargo were confiscated and sold. A Paris 
bookseller named Garnery bought these copies at Nantes, and then 
basely issued a much cheaper edition of his own in two octavo 
volumes, in 1798. This pirate French edition was subsequently 
translated and printed in English (1798), German (1798-9), and 
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Dutch (1804-1806) editions, and it is in this bowdlerized and in- 
complete form that it became best known to the world. The second 
volume of the Philadelphia edition was duly printed in 1798, but 
naturally enough it is not easy to find a complete set of this rare 
edition. Professor Duyvendak observes that the fact that the 
truncated octavo edition has been by far the best known, is partly 
responsible for the over-emphasis placed by Western critics on the 
embassy’s disagreeable experiences, as most of the darker side is 
described in the first volume. 

Meanwhile something happened which caused van Braam to 
give up his idea of settling for life in the United States, and he 
sailed for England in the summer of 1798, after selling China's 
Retreat for £10,706. He took with him his large and valuable 
Chinese collection, which he had previously offered, but in vain, as 
a National gift to the French Directory. Being evidently in none 
too prosperous financial circumstances, he was compelled to sell 
the major portion of his collection at Christie’s, and Professor 
Duyvendak has been fortunate enough to discover and reprint the 
original catalogue of the sale, which took place February 16th and 
r7th, 1799."° After staying in England nearly two years, he moved 
to Germany in 1800, and thence, in the following year to Holland, 
where he died soon after his arrival on the 8th July, 1801. 

His character is best summed up in the words of his biographer. 
“He was an interesting personality, active, versatile, observant and 
intelligent, somewhat pompous and vain, but liberal-minded and 
always eager for new knowledge.” With this verdict, none of 
those who have read his own account of the embassy to Peking 
or Professor Duyvendak’s illuminating essay, will be disposed to 
quarrel. 


15 Duyvendak, pp. 117-131. The Catalogue includes a number of curious 
and unexpected items, such as a series of oil paintings by Cantonese artists 
after European originals ranging from “King Charles ist taking leave of 
his children” through “Adam and Eve, very highly finished” to “Venus 
attired by the Graces, from Angelica Kauffman”. The collection as a 
whole realized very high prices, chinoiserie being evidently still the mode in 
some circles though its general popularity was on the wane. 
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Titsingh meanwhile had reached England after a long and stormy 
passage in December 1796. Here he remained until the conclusion 
of peace, dividing his time between London and Bath, and seeing a 
great deal of his old friends of Bengal and China days like Sir 
Robert Chambers, Lord Macartney and Sir George Staunton. He 
was still in England when van Braam arrived from the United States 
and sold his Chinese collection in London. It would be interesting 
to know if they met, or if Titsingh attended the sale and made any 
purchases, but this must remain a matter of speculation for the 
nonce. It is just possible that they avoided each other as they had 
quarrelled during the stay of the embassy in Canton after its return 
from Peking; but on the other hand van Braam had already left 
China before the discord amongst the Hollanders at Canton had 
become really serious, so they may not have borne each other any 
lasting ill-will. Anyway, like van Braam, Titsingh eventually felt 
the call of his homeland too strong for him, and moved over to the 
continent when peace was made with France. 

The disturbed political conditions then prevailing in Holland 
made it difficult for him to continue profitably his Chinese and 
Japanese researches, on which he was as busily engaged as ever, and 
he subsequently moved to Paris. Here he enjoyed the company of 
fellow-Orientalists such as de Guignes the elder, Klaproth and 
Rémusat, and continued an active correspondence with William 
Marsden and his other English friends. From France he made 
frequent trips to Holland in connection with the preparation of his 
works for publication; but unlike van Braam he was not destined to 
breathe his last on his native soil, for he died in Paris after a short 
illness on February gth, 1812. As a pioneer Japanologue he ranks 
very high, and although his study of things Chinese was probably 
adversely affected by his predisposition in favour of Japan, yet 
amongst his papers in the British Museum are a number connected 
with China which reveal a considerable interest in and knowledge 
of that country. 

As Professor Duyvendak states at the conclusion of his notable 
essay, the accounts of Titsingh, van Braam and de Guignes form 
an extremely valuable contribution towards our knowledge of 
China at the end of the Ch’ien Lung period. The signs of decay 
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were not wanting; a great epoch was passing, and the Court of 
Peking, that in the homage of the Dutch ambassadors for the last 
time had relished the fiction of overlordship over All-within-the- 
four-seas, was soon to be confronted with the 9th century’s stern 
reality, overthrowing hoary traditions. 
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The Maritime Twilight of the V.O.C., 1780-95. Some Sources and 


Problems 


The maritime decline of the V.O.C. beca- 
me painfully obvious during the Fourth 
Anglo-Dutch War, 1780-83. Recently 
some scholarly attention has been given to 
it in such standard works as the Maritieme 
Geschiedenis der Nederlanden, III, (Bus- 
sum, De Boer Maritiem, 1977), and Dut- 
ch-Asiatic Shipping in the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries, 1595-1798 (2 vols. 
published, The Hague, 1979, and Vol. I at 
press). Also of interest in this connection is 
J.R. Bruijn & J. Lucassen (eds.), Op de 
schepen der Oost-Indische Compagnie. Vijf 
artikelen van #. de Hullu (Groningen, 
1980). Here, I will be largely concerned 
with two sources, one published and one 
unpublished. The first is a work by Corne- 
lius de Jong, Reizen naar de Kaap de Goede 
Hoop, lerland, en Noorwegen in de jaren 
1791-97 (3 vols., Haarlem, 1802-03 of 
which the second chiefly concerns us 
here). The second source is the letter-book 
of Isaac Titsingh, written at Batavia in 
1792-1794, and preserved in the British 
Library, London (Add. ms. 18101). Bio- 
graphical sketches of Cornelius de Jong 
van Rodenburg (1762-1838), and of Isaac 
Titsingh (1745-1812), are available in the 
standard Dutch biographical dictionaries 
and elsewhere, so there is no need to state 
in more than the briefest terms who they 
were. Cornelius de Jong was a professional 
naval officer, of a good education and great 
experience, having served since 1777 in 
the Mediterranean, the Caribbean, and 
the Atlantic Ocean. Isaac Titsingh had a 
distinguished career in the service of the 
V.O.C., 1766-95, particularly in Japan, 


Bengal and China. He was characterized 
as ‘de eenige eerlijke raad van Indie’. 

Although Cornelius de Jong never visited 
the East-Indies, he was on convoy-duty in 
command of the frigate Scipio (24) with 
homeward-bound fleets of the V.O.C. in 
1792-95, between Cape Town and North 
Europe. His experience in this capacity 
gave him avery low opinion of their sailing 
qualities and of their commanders. In dis- 
cussing the wreck of the homeward-bound 
Indiaman Zeeland, stranded near the Cape 
in May, 1793, De Jong mentioned other 
similar disasters, and commented: ‘Maar 
van waar zoo veel ongelukken? ’s Compag- 
nie’s zeelieden, slecht betaald, en genood- 
zaakt tot eene kostbare levenswijze op Ba- 
tavia, zijn wel eens in het onaangenaam 
geval, van met oude touwen te ankeren - 
Maar zacht, de witte kraai werd zwart; 
vraag niet meerder na deze herinnering’.' 
We can atone for De Jong’s tactful reticen- 
ce by an extract from a letter of Isaac 
Titsingh to his brother at Amsterdam, 
dated Batavia, 15 December 1793, ex- 
plaining why he had decided to return to 
Europe via India in an E.I.C. ship rather 
than from Java in a V.O.C. one: ‘...de 
reede is dat ik daar zeer zwaarmoedig 
overdenk - buyten de officieren staan ze 
g’equipeert te werden met 50 Europeese 
zeevarenden, 25 Chineesen en 25 Javaa- 
nen; bij het vertrek komen de Europeesen 
uyt het hospitaal, waar zij aan een goed 
legger en voedsel gewoon waaren - aan 
boord vinden zij een schraal scheepsrant- 
soen, op zijn best een hangmaat, en aan- 
houdend zwaar werk - de kwade moesson 


y 


"a mh 
Pirated 
NSrsay hth iar, 
a ait wld tere 


Portret van de marine-officier Cornelius de Jong van Roodenburg (1762-1838), hier afgebeeld in civiele kleding. 


Gravure door L. Portman naar J.P.A,. Horns. Maritiem Museum ‘Prins Hendrik’, Rotterdam, Collectie De 
Jonge nr 184. 


N.B. Onder dit portret staat het volgende vers van Stipriaan 
Geen lafheid, geen verraad is in dit oog te lezen, 

’t 1s groot een held te zijn, nog grooter mensch te wezen; 
schoon voorspoed lauw'ren teelt en onspoed vaak verdriet, 

t gerust gewisse is kalm en vreest den laster niet. 


Luiscius afgedrukt: 
, 
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of regeteid is in Jannuari, in volle kragt, 
onder het Noorder Eiland waar dan een 
zwaare zee staat, moeten zij, God weet hoe 
lang, met reege en ongemak sukkelen; dus 
de helft der Equipagie er ten minste op 
inlegt en man naar zee gaat, en dit, daar 
men in het ontgunstigste saisoen het rif 
van Angudolles (sic for Agulhas) moet 
aandoen terwijl ons zoo veele beklaeglijke 
voorbeelden voor handen zijn van vermis- 
te schepen, zo laat vertrokken, welker ver- 
lies alleen aan de zwakheid der Equipagie 
is te weiten’.? 

Another well-informed contemporary 
source, after alluding to the perennial dan- 
ger of the ‘rif van Algulhae’, states that 
over 300 kuil-schepen had been lost in the 
Indian Ocean between 1703 and 1772, 
‘zonder dat men eenige tijding daarvan 
heeft bekomen.”? 

To revert to Cornelius de Jong. On his 
homeward voyage with a convoy of V.O- 
.C.-Indiamen from the Cape in 1793, he 
sighted St. Helena on the 14 July. Here the 
Dutch were informed of the French Re- 
public’s declaration of war against the 
United Kingdom and the United Provin- 
ces. A convoy of E.I.C. Indiamen was as- 
sembling there under the escort of Captain 
Hartwell, R.N., who suggested that the 
Dutch should join up with him. De Jong 
replied that he could not wait, and conti- 
nued his voyage. Near the Channel, the 
V.O.C. ship Sybille Antoinette* reported 
that out of her crew of 130, thirty-six were 
down with scurvy, and that only sixteen of 
the remainder were fit enough to climb the 
rigging and go aloft. ‘Het is onbegrijpe- 
lijk’, De Jong continued, ‘dat op ’s Com- 
panies schepen zoo weinig behoed middel- 
en tegen deze verschrikkelijke ziekte wor- 
den in het werk gesteld. Wij waren even 
lang in zee en echter niet in dien ellendigen 
staat.’ De Jong was also severely critical of 
the reluctance or the inability of many 
V.O.C. skippers to use the most modern 
instruments and methods for finding a 
ship’s position at sea. 


Due to the war with France, the Dutch 
convoy avoided the English Channel, but 
called at Kinsale in mid-September. Here 
they were told that Hartwell, whom they 
had left at St. Helena, ‘met zijn convooi 
een week na ons van daar getrokken was, 
reeds sedert een maand in de rivier van 
Londen binnen was. Welk een verbazend 
voordeel geeft niet de betere bezeildheid, 
wel enigszins door de bouworde der 
schepen, deels voornamelijk door het ko- 
peren der bodems veroorzaakt...en even- 
wel blijft men in onze Republiek uit een 
oud vaderlandsch vooroordeel, tegen het 
koperen der bodems...’s Companies sche- 
pen, wier vaart meer aan het kruipen van 
een slak dan aan de vlucht van arenden 
grenst’, made the homeward voyage un- 
avoidably slow and tedious.* 

Similar complaints were voiced by many 
other contemporaries, including J. Splin- 
ter Stavorinus, A.E. van Braam Houck- 
geest, and Dirk van Hogendorp. They all 
pointed out that the deep-waisted India- 
men (kuilschepen) which were not copper- 
bottomed, were sluggish and unhandy 
ships, compared with their English and 
French rivals, or, for that matter, with the 
ten copper-bottomed retourschepen built 
by the Zeeland Chamber in 1763-1772, 
for use in the stormy waters of the China 
Sea. The problem was ventilated, and the 
advantages of copper-bottomed flush- 
decked ships (driedekkers) clearly demon- 


' strated, in a prize-essay on this question 


by Ezechiel Lombard and Willem Ude- 
mans, published at Middelburg in 1780: 
Antwoorden op de vraage, welcke schepen, 
die met een, openen kuil, of die met een 
gedekten kuil, anders genoemd driedekkers, 
zijn de bekwaamste, nuttigste, en voordelig- 
ste voor den dienst der Oost-Indische Com- 
pagnie, zoo tussen Europa en Indié varende, 
als in de Indische Zeeén? Both authors were 
singularly well qualified, Lombard being a 
ship’s surgeon who had voyaged to 
Canton, and Udemans a master-ship- 
wright. They pointed out that the only one 
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of the ten Zeeland driedekkers which had 
been lost was the Rijnsburg in the South 
China Sea, ‘ten anker liggende onder de 
Chinasche wal in zwaar weer ongelukkig, 
door het laten openstaan zijner schutpoor- 
ten, agter zijn anker is neergezonken.’ © 
Three-deckers were also much healthier 
for the crews, and they could stow much 
more cargo than could kuil-schepen, but 
only the Zeeland Chamber made full use 
of such ships. The others, like the provin- 
cial admiralities, preferred the old-fashio- 
ned types down to 1795 and the French 
occupation. 

It was a similar story with new navigatio- 
nal manuals, instruments and techniques. 
Dirk van Hogendorp on his voyage out to 
Java in the Utrecht (68), flagship of Van 
Braam’s squadron in 1783, wrote of the 
naval and V.O.C. pilots ‘tirés pour la plu- 
part des classes inférieurs de la société, ces 
pilotes, sans instruction que I’habitude 
aveugle de leur métier, n’étoient guére en 
état de guider les jeunes officiers et les 
garde-marines dans l'étude d’une science 
dont ils ne connoissent pas les principes et 
dont ils ne soupgonnoient méme pas les 
développements possibles... Le premier 
pilote de notre vaisseau soutenoit que le 
soleil tournoit autour de notre terre qui se 
trouvoit au centre, que n’en n’étoit plus 
clair, qu’on le voyait. I] ajutoit qu’a cha- 
que lune Dieu en créoit une nouvelle; quil 
ne falloit pas s’en étonner, puisque Dieu 
est tout-puissant. I] étoit impossible, sui- 
vant lui, de trouver les longitudes en mer; 
il y auroit méme en de l’impiété a le tenter: 
Dieu ne le vouloit pas.’? Cornelius de 
Jong’s Reizen shows that these religious 
fundamentalist attitudes were still preva- 
lent a decade later. 

Stavorinus, Dirk van Hogendorp and 
Cornelius de Jong also found much to cri- 
ticize in Dutch charts, which all three 
agreed were markedly inferior to those of 
the French and English. This applied not 
only to the outer regions of the colonial 
world, but to places relatively near to 


home. De Jong noted: ‘De Eilanden van 
de Faroe zijn op onze kaarten, ten aanzien 
der lengte zeer kwalijk geplaatst, en liggen 
voorzeker omtrent een graad meer ooste- 
lijk, waardoor men er onverwacht voor 
opdraait. Ook is dezelves strekking aan de 
Noordzijde in onze zeeboeken kwalijk af- 
getekend, wordende het land als inwijkend 
verbeeld, daar het in der daad uitspringt.’® 
Dirk van Hogendorp was even more criti- 
cal; although he may have been exaggerat- 
ing somewhat when he wrote: ‘II n’y a pas 
une seule carte hollandaise des Indes qui 
soit seulement passable; tandis que les 
Frangais et les Anglais ont des cartes su- 
perbes.”° 

The maritime conservatism of the skip- 
pers of the V.O.C. against which Dirk van 
Hogendorp railed repeatedly in his corres- 
pondence, was also evidenced by the adhe- 
rence of many of them to out-of-date na- 
vigational manuals, despite the improved 
technical instruction given at the Kweek- 
school voor de Zeevaart en de Stuurmans- 
kunst founded at Amsterdam in 1785. The 
rigidity of the sailing-instructions for the 
homeward-bound retour-vloten also had a 
cramping effect on the initiative of the 
V.O.C. master-mariners, if Stavorinus 
and many other contemporary critics are 
to be credited. These included William 
Hickey who was an appreciative passenger 
at the captain’s table of De Held W oltemade 
from Cape Town to Texel in 1780. He 
observed that the captain of this ship and 
commodore of the retour-vloot, ‘was in 
every respect a liberalminded man. He 
laughed at the old system of navigation 
pursued by their ships, which although 
known to be erroneous was persevered in, 
merely because it had been so for more 
than a hundred years. One of these follies 
was that of shortening sail (no matter how 
the weather) in certain latitudes. His mode 
of conducting the fleet was precisely the 
same as in our service, and no British com- 
mander could carry sail in a better style 
than he did.’!° 
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V.O.C. skippers had, for the most part, the 
reputation of being a rough-and-ready, 
hard-drinking lot. The Rev. John Oving- 
ton, whose stay at the Cape of Good Hope 
in 1693, coincided with that of a home- 
ward-bound retour-vloot, commented: 
‘And before the departure of their fleets, 
the Dutch commanders are all invited to a 
public repast, where they drink and revel, 
booze and break glasses, what they please; 
for these frolics are the very life of a skip- 
per; and the Governor in indulging these 
wild licentious humours, ingratiates with 
them more than by anything else he could 
devise...Dishes and plates upon the 
Board are made of massy silver.’!! These 
bibulous frolics were not confined to de- 
partures from Cape Town, but were even 
more in evidence when the retour-vloten 
prepared to sail from Batavia, despite pe- 
riodic but futile efforts by the Heren XVII 
to curtail these celebrations. A German 
mercenary soldier, C.E. Barchewitz, who 
sailed from Batavia in the homeward- 
bound fleet of December 1721 ,recorded 
nostalgically many years later in his Osr- 
Indiantsche Reise-Beschreibung: 

‘Es war ein rechtes plaisir zu héren, wenn 
der Admiral, oder ein anderer Schiffs- 
Capitain tractirte, denn alsdann liessen 
sich die canonen bey dem Gesundheit- 
Trincken von den schiffen ltistig hoéren. 
Wurde die Gesundheit des Herrn Be- 
windhebbers der E. Ost-Indianischen 
Compagnie vom Admiral getruncken, es 
donnerten die canonen rings um das Ad- 
mirale-Schiff herum; wurde eine geringe- 
re Gesundheit angefangen, so schosse man 
auch, aber in vermindertes Anzahl. Wenn 
ein Schiffer auf den tbrigen Schiffen auf 
gesundheid des Admirals einen Becher- 
Wein abgestoche, sahe man die Flagge 
vom grossen Maste wehen, und hérte den 
Donner der Canonen. Hernach wurde die 
Flagge wieder herunter genommen, und 
des war das Zeichen, dass man des Admi- 
rals Gesundheid auf eine sensible Art ge- 
dacht. Ich habe mein Tage nichts ange- 


nehmers als diesesmal gehGrt, da bald die- 
ses, bald wieder ein anderes Schiff cano- 
nirte. Wenn es also in Floribus ging, parti- 
cipirten auch wir aus den Schiffen von 
dieser Algemeinen Vergntigen; den unser 
Schiffer liess die Glocke lauten, und der 
Boutellier musste jeden ein Mtitzen (hal- 
bes Nossel) Wein austheigen.’!? 

The Abbé Raynal in his L Histoire Philoso- 
phique et Politique des Etablissements des 
Européens dans les Indes, which was one of 
the best-sellers of the eighteenth-century, 
characterized the V.O.C.’s sea-officers as 
follows: ‘La Marine de la Compagnie est 
commandeée par des officiers qui ont tous 
commencés par étre matelots ou mousses. 
Ils sont pilotes, ils sont manoeuvriers mais 
ils n’ont pas la premiére idee des évo- 
lutions navales. D’ailleurs les vices de leur 
éducation ne leur permettent ni de con¢e- 
voir l’amour de la gloire, ni de l’inspirer a 
Pespéce d’hommes qui les sont soumis.’ 
This pejorative opinion was countered by 
Elie Luzac in his La Richesse de la Hollan- 
de(1778), as follows: ‘Cet auteur auroit du 
se rapeller que les plus grande Amiraux de 
la République ont été des personnes d’ une 
basse extraction, qui par leur génie, leurs 
talens, et leur valeur se sont élévees au 
rang qu’ils ont occupé et honoré,.. .C’est 
préjugé de nation de croire, que les per- 
sonnes nées de basse condition ne puissent 
avoir l’ame noble et le génie propre aux 
grandes affaires.’!> 

Perhaps some improvement was brought 
about by the partial Verdeftiging of the 
V.O.C.’s sea-service by professional naval 
officers, who were on halfpay and who had 
no prospects of promotion in peace-time, 
transferring to the Company’s Marine.'4 
A typical instance was the well-known 
(and well connected) ‘China Hand’, A.E. 
van Braam Houckgeest, who served first 
in the States Navy and then in the V.O.C., 
becoming Director of the Dutch ‘Factory’ 
at Canton in 1791-94. But it is significant 
that when he was thinking of repatriating, 
he wrote that he was determined to do this 
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in an English Indiaman, ‘wegens de expe- 
rientie die ik heb van de onaangenaame en 
langdurige reizen met onze schepen’, and 
also ‘om onder fatsoenlijke lieden in vier 
maanden tijde in Europa te kunnen arri- 
veereny: 17 

The outbreak of war with Revolutionary 
France in 1793, marked the change from 
the twilight of the maritime power of the 
V.O.C. to the darkest night. French crui- 
sers and privateers from Mauritius pene- 
trated Indonesian waters with impunity, 
and picked up Dutch prizes with ease, as 
most of the V.O.C. ships offered no resis- 
tance. Isaac Titsingh wrote despondently 
to his brother on the 31 October 1793: 
‘Schoon Straat Sunda thans open is, en de 
Fransche schepen met haar buyt na Mau- 
ritius zijn terug gekeerd, zeker met inten- 
tie dezelve vooraf in veiligheid te stellen, 
zal het goed success haarer eerste onder- 
neming, al wat (illegible) ontfangen heeft 
aldaar aanspooren haar geluk verder op 


Het eiland Onrust naby Batavia. 


ons te beproeven; aan schepen, volk, en 
amunhitie ontbrekt het hun niet, alles te 
winnen en weinig te verliezen hebbenden, 
en door haar sterke vaart op deze hoofd- 
plaats in het begin van dit jaar van onze 
innerlijke zwakheid overtuijgt, zal het mij 
niet verwonderen binnen twee a drie 
maanden een magtige vloot te zien opda- 
gen. Wat onser situatie sorgelijker maakt, 
is, dat zij in de West Mousson met haare 
gekoperde scheepen in een etmaal van de 
mond van Straat (Sunda) deeze Rhee kun- 
nen bezeilen. Onse geringe magt duld niet 
dat men zelf zoude denken om de omlig- 
gende Eilanden te verdedigen. Zij zullen 
Onrust zonder slag of stoot wegnemen; er 
alles vinden wat zij nodig hebben; zig daar 
nestelen en ons tot het uyterste brengen. 
Zo men zig in Europa hier de zelfde activi- 
teit als in den Engelschen oorlog voor- 
steld, misleid men zig zelf. In een uytge- 
pute colonie, met veraarmde en neerslagti- 
ge ingezeetenen, door belastingen op be- 


Gravure door M. Sallieth naar D. de Fong. Uit: Atlas van de zeehavens der Bataafsche Republiek, die van 
Batavia en Onrust ... beschreven door C. van der Aa. Amsterdam, 1805, t.o. blz. 21. 
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lastingen gedrukt, en zonder uytzigt op 
redres, soekt men vrugteloos dat vuur te 
ontstoken ’t geen te voren tot bevordering 
van het algemeen welzijn zo zichtbaar was. 
Particulieren wapenden op eigene kosten 
een aanzienlijke getal troupes; ieder tragte 
boven den anderen uyt te munten, en wat 
was haare belooning? dog al wilde men, is 
men daartoe thans volstrekt onvermo- 
gend, en het moet dus niet frapperen zo de 
Franschen met een tamelijke macht ver- 
schijnen, om het ten ergste te zien beslist 
...waar men ook het oog wend, voorsiet 
men nieuwe rampen, en schoon men hier 
alles te werk stelt wat met mogelijkheid 
van ons kan worden gevorderd, is de zwak- 
ke hoop op een goede uytkomst het eenige 
wat ons overblijft. . .”!6 

Writing to his brother again on the 15 
December 1793, Titsingh lamented ‘wij 
zijn thans in een rampsaliger staat’ than 
ever. Between 31 August and 30 Novem- 
ber, ‘reeds 130 zeevarenden meerder 
waren overleden dan ons in September 
met de scheepen de Mentor en de Surcean- 
ce zijn aangebragt.’!’ However, the situa- 
tion was temporarily relieved by the arri- 
val of a small English squadron under 
Captain Mitchell, which cleared the 
Sunda Straits of French cruisers. Tit- 
singh, who had been appointed Commissa- 
ris ter Zee in Sept. 1793, contrived to rein- 
force Mitchell with 100 soldiers, 40 gun- 
ners, and 60 sailors, as well as equipping 
two V.O.C. ships, Amazone and Swaen, to 
cooperate with the English squadron.!® 
Despite the ravages of malaria at Batavia, 
which had carried off his European ste- 
ward, butler, and cook, Titsingh still con- 
tinued to keep up a princely establish- 
ment, entertaining Lord Macartney (on 
his way as ambassador to China in March 
1793) and Captain Mitchell and his offi- 
cers on a lavish scale. Titsingh himself was 
unexpectedly offered the post of V.O.C. 
ambassador to the Court of Peking, which 
he accepted on his own (most expensive) 


terms. He sailed from Batavia for Canton 
in the Siam, accompanied by three other 
vessels, Washington, Zeelelij, and Swaen. 
Despite an exhausting round of farewell 
parties, (‘. . .dat ik God zal danken gezond 
aan boord te komen’) he took the precau- 
tion of strengthening the armaments of 
these ships with an artifice of his own 
invention. ‘Alle heb ik gezorgd dat be- 
hoorlijk gearmeerd zijn om tegen de hier 
zwervende Fransche kapers bestand te 
zijn. Ik heb nog een bijzonder (illegible) 
tegen het enteren doen maken, namelijk 
bondels van 50 vuurpiylen,van welcken 
ijder vier kogels schiet, die op een lange 
stok worden uytgestoken als men boven 
wind is, om een geheel schip te bestrij- 
den.’!° In the event, he did not meet with 
any French cruisers on the voyage to 
Canton; and the details of his embassy to 
Peking do not concern us here.*° 

One retour-viloot left Batavia for the Cape 
and Europe at the end of February 1794, 
and others followed in November of that 
year in January 1795. But nearly all of 
these ships were captured by the English 
in the Atlantic, since the French occupa- 
tion of the Netherlands at that time left 
them a legitimate prey to the Royal 
Navy.?! A few took refuge in Portugal and 
Norway, after leaving the Cape in May 
1795 under the convoy of Cornelius de 
Jong in the Scipio (24), together with the 
Comeet (18).?? I wilk conclude by repro- 
ducing De Jong’s opinion of the relative 
professional competence of Dutch and 
English naval officers in his previously- 
quoted letter from Plymouth 17 January 
1794: ‘Dan ik kan het genoegen hebben U 
te verzekeren, dat onze officieren niets aan 
de Engelschen behoeven toe te geven; in- 
tegendeel, de huishouding en directie aan 
boord der Hollanders wint het verre van 
de hunne, en de ondergeschiktheid en 
krijgstucht, zonder welke geen militair lig- 
chaam bestaan kan, wordt bij ons oneindig 
beter in acht genomen.’”? 
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The VOC and the contraband Trade 
at the Cape 

Writing from Cape Town on the 5th Febr. 
1793, Cornelius de Jong draws a contrast 
between the situation of that colony befo- 
re, during and after the Fourth Anglo- 
Dutch War of 1780-1783.24 This war and 
its immediate aftermath was in some ways 
a ‘gold-mine’ for the colony, partly becau- 
se of the money paid by the Swiss merce- 
nary regiment of De Meuron, which was 
stationed there from 1781 to 1788, when it 
was relieved by the Wurtemburg regiment 
and transferred to Colombo. Contraband 
trade flourished greatly. ‘De sluikhandel is 
eigenlijk die verboden handel, die door de 
kapiteins en mindere bevelhebbers der 
schepen in het aanbrengen van Indische 
waren, tot makkelijk nadeel van de Maat- 
schappij, gedreven wierd. Deze waren 
bestonden voornamelijk in koffij, zuiker, 
thee, rijst, lijnwaten en andere voort- 
brengselen der Indién; die door de koloni- 
aten van deze schepelingen met gretigheid 
gekocht wierden, en een bloeijende tak van 
welvaart voor beiden uitmaakten. Maar 
wat verloor de Compagnie niet! Hare 
scheepsoverheden, die nogh maandgelden 
te betalen, noch schepen en sterkten te 
onderhouden hadden, en dus hunne 
waren van Batavia of elders vrachtvrij hier 
aanbragten, konden, daar alles winst was, 
die goederen veel goedkooper geven, dan 
de Maatschappij zelve, waardoor deze de 
hare, die niet opgezogt wierden, moest 
opleggen. Hoe men meer in de schepen 
leden kon, hoe meerder voordeel het voor 
de zeelieden was. Dit had ten gevolge, dat 
dezelve overladen wierden, en nooit die- 
per lagen, dan op de reis uit de Indién naar 
de Kaap. De reizen hierdoor vertraagd, 
wierden kostbaarder; het volk, door het 
klimaat van Batavia reeds afgemat, en nu 
langer op zee, stierf weg; en wie zal durven 
bepalen, hoe vele schepen door het onver- 
standig laden, of door de sterfte van het 
volk gebleven en verloren zijn? Het Rif 
van Anguilhas, een naam, die alle Indische 


zeelieden doet sidderen, zou mogelijk 
minder noodlottig geweest zijn, had deze 
morshandel geen plaats gehad. De streng- 
ste wetten hier tegen hadden hunne kracht 
verloren; men stond het zelfs oogluikend 
toe, daar de geheele volksplanting in de 
voordeelen deelde.. .’ 

The war of 1780-83, with the arrival of the 
French Swiss De Meuron mercenary regi- 
ment as a garrison for the Cape, brought, 
as mentioned previously, an upsurge in 
the total economy. After the Peace of Paris 
in 1783, English and French Indiamen 
called more often at the Cape for supplies 
of wine, brandy, vinegar, meat, and other 
provisions; so that all local produce ‘stegen 
hierdoor tot zulke onmatige prijzen, dat 
het wel niet te gelooven is. Alle kooplie- 
den, die iets in voorraad hadden, kregen 
zulke grove winsten op hunne goederen, 
dat de Volksplanting geene zoo gouden 
eeuw ooit gehad heeft, of mogelijk immer 
weer hebben zal: Velen zijn toen, ik erken 
het, rijk geworden; maar over het geheel 
kan men het als een onheil aanmerken. De 
weelde kwam met de welvaart. De Fran- 
schen bedorven de eenvoudige zeden, en 
de menschen raakten in het ongelukkig 
denkmaal, dat deze winsten altoos duren 
zouden. Men bouwde; men kocht slaven; 
men kleede zich prachtiger en leefde rijk- 
lijker’. 

Another source of income for the Kape- 
naars was the lodging and entertaining of 
passing foreigners, above all, the English. 
‘Een Engelsch schip, hetzij oorlog, hetzij 
Kompagnieschip, dat hier aankomt, laat 
volgens de gemeene berekening, drie en 
somtijds vierduizend Spaansche matten in 
de Kolonie. Amerikanen, Franschen, 
Deenen, Zweeden en andere natién komen 
er ook; doch van die allen zijn de Engel- 
schen het liefst gezien. Eén schip van 
dezen verteert meer, dan zes der onzen’. 
As soon as an English Indiaman anchors in 
the roadstead, people on shore go, or send 
a letter, or their most trustworthy slave, to 
offer the captain and hospitality at their 
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home, ‘want een Engelsch Kapitein aan 
huis te hebben, wordt als een klein fortuin 
aangemerkt’ The Kaapsche Burgers char- 
ge 50% commissions on everything, at the 
very least, and they only change foreign 
money at the rate most favourable to 
themselves.’ Dit een en ander maakt, dat 
een verblijf van agt dagen, zo het maar een 
enigermate groot schip is, een voordeel 
van duizend en somtijds meer Rijksdaal- 
dersvgeeft: 5. 

‘Zoodanig waren de middelen van bestaan 
bij mijne eerste komst alhier; met de kom- 
ste van de Commissarissen (Nederburgh 
and Frykenius) zijn zij geheel veranderd. 
De meeste Administratien zijn van de Re- 
gering afgenomen; de kelder, die de wijn, 
de dispens., die koorn, erwten en andere 
zaken uitleverde, zijn vernietigd, en de 
gans die dagelijks het gouden ei lag, ge- 
dood. De sluikhandel is geheel den bodem 


ingeslagen. Hier tegen heeft men de 
strengste wetten vernieuwd, en reeds aan 
een kapitein-luitenant, die ongelukkig het 
slagtoffer wierd, om tot een voorbeeld te 
strekken, om twee pikuls of balen koffij 
zijn post ontnomen. Men sluikt evenwel 
nog, maar in zoo klein hoeveelheid, dat het 
nauwelijks genoeg voor de Kaap zelve is. 
De omslag der Compagnie is verbazend 
vermindert; het garnizoen is klein; het 
bouwen houdt op. Daar deze Heeren be- 
schouwen de Maatschappij als een huis- 
houdén dat te veel verteert, zoo wordt 
alles zoodanig ingericht, dat de uitgaven 
minder worden; en al wat de Compagnie 
minder uitgeeft, verliest de inwooner. De 
Compagnie was een melkkoe, die, nu 
droog wordende, de menschen van dorst 
doet sterven. Dit verwekt gemor en onte- 
vredenheid; men ziet geene andere uit- 
komst en men wordt van maand tot maand 


Reede van de Kaap de Goede Hoop, 1777. 
Gravure door H. Kobell naar S. Fokke. Uit: Reizen naar de Kaap de Goede Hoop, Ierland en Noorwegen in de 
jaren 1791 tot 1797 door Cornelius de Jong met het onder zijn bevel staande ’s lands fregat ‘Scipio’. Haarlem, 
1802, deel 1, t.o. blz. 110. 
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armer; te meer de Commissarissen den 
koophandel met vreemden ook gestremd 
hebbenereen 

In another letter, written a few weeks later 
(1 March 1793), he writes prophetically: 
‘In andere handen, bij voorbeeld in die der 
Engelschen, zoude het mij in geenen deele 
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Candore Island: IV 177 

cannon: IV 143, 150; VI passim 

Canton: III 44; VIII 13, 15, 17n, 19n, 
27n; IX 10-16, 18, 22n, 28-9, 32; X 
116, 118, 120 

Cape Comorin: V 346 

Cape of Good Hope: I 86, 91, 99-101; 
III 17; V 348, 354, 362; VIII 23; IX 
13; X 117, 120-3 

Cape Town: X 114, 117-18 

Cape Verde Islands: I 90-1; V 362, 364 

Caron, Francois: II 4, 14; IV 159-60; V 
344-7; VI 77-8, 82-4, 86-7, 91 

Carr, William: I 82 

Castanheda, Fernao Lopes de: II 6 

Catherine of Braganza: IV 145, 162, 166 

Ceylon: IV 145, 159, 179, 188n; V 344-6, 
352-3, 357, 359, 362, 364, 369 

Chambers, Sir Robert: VIII 7-8, 11, 
15-16, 20-2; IX 32 

Ch’ang-Lin, Viceroy of Canton: IX 11, 
23 

Ch’ang-shan-hsien: IX 27 

Charles I: IV 140; IX 31n 

Charles II: IV 141, 144-5, 158, 162, 165, 
167, 179; V 359, 365 

Chaul: V 366 

Chekiang: IX 27 

Ch’en Huai: IX 25 

Cheng Ch’eng-kung, see Koxinga 

Cheng Chih-lung, Admiral (Nicholas 
Iquan): III 17-18 

Cheng Ching (son of Koxinga): If] 44; IV 
174 

Ch’ien Lung, Emperor: VIII 15; LX 9-11, 
1957255) 295 32 

Chin-kiang-pu: IX 27 

China, Emperor of: III 18n; IX 22-4, 26 

Chinsura: VIII passim; IX 11 

Cho-chou: [X 27 

Chusan (Chosen): IV 139; LX 22n 

Chuzayemon Ushigome: IV 156 

van Citters: VIII 13, 25-26 

Claesz., Cornelis: II 9-10 

cloth: IV 142, 144, 181, 184-95; V 352; 
VII 61; see cotton, silk, wool 

Cochin: III 16, 43n; V 344, 359, 366-7 

Cochinchina: IV 177; IX 9 

Coen, Jan Pieterszoon: I 90 

Colbert: IV 158-9; V 345, 361 

Colijn, M.: IJ 2, 9-11 

Collier, Captain: IV 179 


Colombo: I 95; V 345, 359; X 121 

Commelin, Caspar: II 2, 4-5 

Commelin, Isaac: II 2-4 

Compaen, Claes: II 13 

Cooke, Peter: IV 177 

Cooly, Robert, Captain: V 371-3, 381 

Cooper, Colonel: VIII 9-10 

copper: IV 144, 150-1, 153-5, 158, 
168-9, 195-9; VI 72, 75, 85; VII 61 

Coringo: V 370 

Cornwallis, Lord: VIII 6-7, 23, 25 

Coromandel: IV 152-5, 160, 169; V 347, 
352, 357, 380; VIII 11-12 

cotton: I 81; IV 186-95, 200 

Courteen: IV 140 

Couto, Diogo do: II 6 

Coyett, Frederick: III 19, 22, 24—S, 31-2, 
37n, 40n, 42, 44; VI 87 

Cramer, see Krammer 

Cranganor: III 43n 

Cruft, William, Captain: V 357, 372-3, 
381 


Danckaerts, Rev. S.: II 12 

Date Muneori, Daimio of Uwajima: VI 
88 

Delboe, Simon: IV 143, 163-4, 173-5 

Deshima: III 36-7, 43; IV passim; VI 84, 
86-7; VII 47, 58-60, 64; VIII 3-4, 8; 
IX 11 

Diemen, Antonio van: VI 84, 86n 

Djakarta, see Batavia 

Doorn, Antony van: V 351 

Dussen, Lucas van der: IV 160; V 346, 
348, 350 


Earning, Anthony, Captain: V 357n, 369, 
377-80 

Earwin, Captain: V 357, 369, 372-3, 381 

East Java, see Japara 

Ebiya Shiroyemon: II 14 

Edo, see Yedo 

Eilbracht, Mr: VIII 11 


Faria y Sousa, Manuel de: II 6; VI 68 

Febvre, Jacques le: II 12 

Fitzhugh, Thomas: VIII 17-18 

Formosa: II 14; Ill, IV passim; V 345, 
350-1; VI 76, 84-5, 87; VII 63 

Fort Gustavus: VIII 4 

Fort Provintia: III 21-2, 27-30, 35-6 

Fort William: VIII 25 

Fort Zeelandia: III 17, 19-21, 26-31, 35, 
39, 41-6; VI 84n, 87 

Fredericksz., Jan: V 368-9 


e 
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Frykenius: [X 13; X 122 

Fuchow: IV 161, 183 

Fujita Yusuke: VII 49, 53-4 

Fukien: II 14; III 18, 22, 40, 45; IX 14 
Fukuchi Yama: VIII 8 

Furtado de Mendoga, André: II 10 
Furukawa Jibuzayemon: VI 76 


Galle: V 346 

Ganges, river: VIII 4 

Gens, Jacob: V 362 

George III: [X 25 

Gerritszoon, Dirk: VI 73 

Gerritszoon, Hessel: II 9 

glass: IV 142, 150, 184-95; VII 46, 58-9, 
61 

Goa: II 11; V 344-5, 360; VI 71-2, 90; 
VIL9 

Goens, Rijckloff van: IV 160; V 344, 
346-7, 351-4, 358-9, 367, 376 

Golconda, Rajah of: V 347, 351 

gold: IV 144, 150-1, 156, 158, 161, 
168-9, 195-9 

Goldsborough, John, Captain: V 356, 
358, 369, 371-3, 377 

Gosanke (heads of House of 
Tokugawa): III 18 

Goto islands: IV 161 

Gotskens, Ysbrand: V 362, 364 

Graaff, Nicolaus de: I 94, 99 

Green, Edward: V 353 

de Guignes (Academician): VIII 8-9, 17; 
IX 32 

de Guignes (the Younger): IX 15, 18-19, 
27 

Gujarat: II 13 

Gyffard, William: IV 145, 178-9 

Gysbertszoon, Reyer: II 14 


Hagen, Karel van der: IV 163 

Hagen, S. van der: II 10, 11 

Hagenaer, Hendrick: II 4, 14 

Hakluyt: II 5, 6 j 

Hakodate: VI 87 

Hambroek, Rev. Mr: III 35 

Hangchow: IX 27 

Harmansz., Wolphert: II 10 

Hartgers, Joost: II 5 

Hayashi Shihei: VII passim 

Haye, M. Blanquet de la: IV 158-62; V 
343-7, 353, 359-61, 365 

Heemskerk, Jacob van: II 10 

Heinsius, Nicholas: II 6 

Heizo, Daikwan of Nagasaki: IV 169-70 

Heligoland: V 365 


Hickey, William: I 87, 95, 102; VIII 4, 6, 
S10) 16; 19ny X 117 

Hide, Jonathan, Captain: V 356, 358, 
369, 371-4, 376 

hides (and skins): IV 143, 151-2, 170, 
174, 184-95, 200 

Hidetada, see Tokugawa 

Hideyori, see Toyotomi 

Hideyoshi, see Toyotomi 

Hirado: II 1; III 17, 37n; IV 139-42, 
146-7, 159n; VI 73-8, 81-2, 85, 91; 
VII 62n 

Ho Shen: IX 23 

Hogendorp, Dirk van: I 89; VIII 5-6, 11; 
X 116-17 

Hogendorp, the Dowager: VIII 6, 23 

Honam: [IX 28 

Hoppo (Commissioner of Customs): IX 
13, 28 

Hsuan-wu-men: IX 17 

Huang-ta-lao-yeh: IX 18 

Hudson, Henry: II 9 

Hulsius: II 2-3 

Huybregtsen, Abram, Admiral: V 364 


Ichirobei: IV 182 

li Naotaka: III 19n 

Ikeda Katsuro: VII 59 

Inaba, Mino-no-kami: IV 157 
Indyck: VI 87 

Inouye, gunner: VI 78, 80, 91 
Inouye, Chikugo-no-kami: VI 84 
Iperen, Thomas van: III 29 
Isei Saisuke: VII 49, 53, 59 
Iyemitsu, see Tokugawa 
Iyeyasu, see Tokugawa 

Izu, Lord: VI 76 


Jakarta, see Batavia 

Jambi: IV 160, 178; V 348, 351n 

Janssonius, Joannes (Jan Janszoon): I 87; 
Ih2; 4 

Japara: IV 178, 184-94; V 349, 351; VIII 
6, 23 

Java: II 11; IV 152; V 351; VI 75; VII 49, 
60; VIII 5-7, 13; X 114, 117; see 
Japara 

Java Head: III 17 

Johnson, Samuel: VIII 7, 22n 

Jones, Sir William: VIII 7-9 

Jong, Cornelis de, see Rodenburg 

Jonge, Admiral Cornelis Evertseen de: V 
362 

Jonge, Cornelis Matelief de: II 3, 7, 11 

Jonge, Jacques L’Hermite de: II 11-13 
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Kaempfer, Engelbert: 1V 142, 146-7; VIII 
Bee 

Kamakura: VI 71 

Karrepad: 1 91 

Kasimbazar: VIII 4 

Keelung: III 21, 28n, 33, 36, 45-6; IV 175 

Keulen, Johannes van: I 87, 103n 

Kiangsi: IX 16, 27 

Kichiemon (Kitsiseyman): IV 180 

Kioto, see Kyoto 

Knox, Robert: I 95 

Korea: VI 69, 73; IX 20-1 

kotow: IX 9, 15, 21, 23 

Koxinga (Cheng Ch’eng-kung): III 
passim; IV 145, VI 86 

Krammer, Coenraet (Conrad Cramer): II 
14; VI 71 

Kublai Khan: IX 27 

Kuchiki Masatsuna, Daimio of 
Fukuchiyama: VIII 8 

Kyoto: II 14; IV 147, 150-2, 157, 167, 
169-70; VI 71, 74; VII 47n 

Kyushu: IV 148-9, 162; VI 70; VII 59 


Laan, Jan van der: III 23-6, 33, 45 

lacquer(ware): IV 154, 184-99; VII 61 

Lakjemeuse Channel: III 26-7 

Langhorn, Sir William: V 352-3, 357, 
360-1, 373 

leather, see hides 

Leendertsz: III 29 

Limbrey, Captain: IV 142, 161, 173, 179; 
V 350n, 358 

Linschoten, Jan Huygen van: II 1, 3, 
10-11; VI 73 

Loenius, Nicholas: II] 36 

Lombard, Ezechiel: X 116 

Louis XIV: V 347n, 359, 361n, 365 

Louis XV: IV 159 

Loureiro, Padre Joao SJ: VIII 9 

Loxe, Jan: I 97 


Maat, Jan: I 101 

Maatelief, Cornelis, see Jonge 

Macao (Macau): II 13, 14; III 17, 23-5, 
43; IV 140, 151, 165, 167, 178; VI 
70-3, 75, 83, 90-3; VIII 15; IX 10 

Macartney, Lord: VIII 15; IX 10-12, 
15-16, 22-3, 25, 27-8, 32; X 120 

Macassar: III 43n; V 348 

Madagascar: V 343-4, 361; VII 63 

Madras: IV 144; V 352-4, 357, 359-61, 
370, 376, 378 

Maetsuycker (Maatzuiker), Johan: I 92-3; 


II 14; Il] 23-5, 34, 37n, 45; IV 
199-200; V 345, 357-8 

Mahim (Maym): V 366 

Maire, Jacob le: II 12 

Malabar coast: III 16; IV 159; V 344-5, 
350, 352, 358, 366 

Malacca: II 11; III 17; IV 154, 159, 190; 
V 345n, 351, 354n; VI 70, 93; VIII 14 

Malay Islands: III 21, 44; V 351 

Manchus: III 16, 18, 36, 45; VI 92; IX 
passim 

Mandeville, Sir John: II 1 

Manila: III 43; IV 163, 177 

Mar Sargis: IX 27 

Marran: IV 177 

Marsden, William: IX 32 

Martin, Francois: V 362 

Masius, Pastor Marcus: III 36-7 

Masulipatam: V 354-5, 357, 359, 367, 
370 

Matsudaira Sadanobu: VII 56-8 

Maurice, Prince: VI 68 

Mauritius: I 95; VII 55; X 119 

medicines: I 97-8; IV 185-95 

Meer, Simon Cornelis van der: V 348 

Meiling pass: IX 28 

Mendoga, Luis de Furtado: V 360 

Mentzel, O.F.: I 94, 101-2 

Metchlepatam: V 352, 371, 374, 376-7, 
380 

van Meteren: II 9 

Mirzapur: VIII 4 

Mitchell, Captain: X 120 

Moelre, Johan de: II 12 

Molucca islands: II 9, 12, 13; III 43n, 45n 

Moreland, W.H: II 7 

Mormugao: II 14 

mortars: VI 76—93 

Mudford, Captain: V 362, 384 

Muller, Frederick: II 4 

Munden, Richard: V 362, 364—5, 384 


Nagasaki: II 14; III 17-18, 36-7, 43; IV 
passim; V 350; VI 70, 76, 83-5, 87-8, 
93; VII passim; VIII 3, 8; IX 11 

Nanchang: IX 16, 27 

Nanking: III 18, 22 

Neck, Jacob van: II 10 

Nederburgh, C.S.: VIII 11, 13, 15; [IX 13; 
we 122 

Negapatam: III 25, 30n; V 359 

Negombo: IV 159n 

van Nierop: VIII 26 

Nikko? IV 157; VI 71, 81 

Nobunaga: VI 71 


INDEX 


Nobunari Makino, Takumi-no-kami: VI 
78-9, 82-3 
Nuyts, Pieter: VI 76 


Odesse, Hermanus Clencke van: III 33, 
Sis Billy Cull 

Okano Nagokuro: IV 168 

Orang Kayas: II 10 

Orange, Princes of: III 44; IV 165; V 
350; IX 13-14, 25, 29 

Osaka: IV 147, 150-2, 155, 157, 169-70; 
VI 74, 77, 82, 86 

Otomo Sorin: VI 70-1 

Oudshoorn, Arnold de Vlamingh van: I 
92; III 34 

Overbeek, Aernoudt van: V 365 

Overtwater, Pieter Antoniszoon: IV 151; 
VI 84-5 

Ovington, The Revd John: X 118 


Paardekooper, Captain: I 91 

Paep, Johannes de: IV 163-4, 182-3 

Palembang, Sultan of: VIII 12 

Paliacat: V 354-5, 367-70 

Pallu, Mgr., Bishop of Heliopolis: V 344 

pancado: IV 150-3, 156-7 

Parrick, Captain: IV 142, 78 

Patane: II 10 

Patna: VIII 4-6 

Paxton: VIII 26 

Pedel, Thomas, Captain: III 27-8, 30 

Pedro, Prince Regent of Portugal: V 359 

Pehou/Pekou (Pescadores): IV 174, 176 

Peking: VI 92; VIII 15, 19n; IX passim; 
X 120 

pepper: I 81; IV 155, 181, 184-95, 200; V 
351n 

Pepys, Samuel: IV 141 

Perry, George: VIII 9 

Persia: IV 141-2, 151, 153, 190; IX 14 

Pescadores: II 14; III 17n, 24, 39, 40; IV 
162, 174, 176, 180 

Petitpierre-Boy, C.H.: IX 16 

Philippines: III 17, 28n 

Pieck, Adrien: III 29 

Pinto, Fernao Mendez: II 1, 10; VI 69, 
70n 

Polo, Marco: II 1, 9 

Pondicherry: V 361 

Pontanus: II 3, 9, 11 

porcelain: I 81; IV 154, 156, 195-9; VII 
61 

Pulo Aru: II 10; V 346, 349 

Pulo Ay: III 44 

Pulo Tioman: IV 160, 177; V 346, 349 


Purchas: II 5-6 


van Quaelbergen, Cornelis: V 354, 357-8 
367, 376 

Queda: V 351 

Quemoy: IV 183 

quicksilver: IV 147, 181, 184-95, 200 


’ 


Radis, Sergeant Hans Jurgen: III 41-2 

Raffles, Thomas Stanford: II 6; VIII 5, 
7-8 

Raja Singha: IV 145 

Rajputs: V 367 

Raynal, Abbé: X 118 

Rechteren, Seyger van: II 7, 13, 14 

Renneville, R.A. Constantin de: II 5-7 

Réunion, see Bourbon 

Reyerszoon, Cornelis: II 14 

Reynst, Geraert, Governor-General: I 85; 
VI 74, 90 

Rin (Hayashi) Shihei: VII passim 

Rodenburg, Cornelius de Jong van: X 
114, 116-17, 120-1 

Roeloffszoon, Roelof: II 10 

Roju (Great Council): III 19n; IV 147n, 
150; 1553 VS, S12 

Roothaes, Adriaan: V 344, 346 

Rosewinckel, Cornelis: III 29 

de Ruyter, Admiral: I 98; IV 140; V 365n 

Ryukyu: IV 139 


Saeghman, Gillis Joosten: II 5 

St Helena: V 360n, 362, 364, 383-4 

St Paul, island: I 91 

Sakai: IV 147, 150-1, 157, 169-70; VI 90 

Sakkam (Taiwan-fu, Taiwan city): III 21, 
O729 

Sao Thomé: IV 160, V 347, 351, 353-5, 
359-61 

Sandwich, Lord: IV 140 

Saris, John, Captain: II 1; IV 143 

Satsuma: IV 163; VI 69, 71, 87, 93 

Schapenham, G.H.: II 13 

Schedel, Juriaan: VI 86 

Schotte, Apollonius: II 12 

Schouten, Joost: II 4, 13-14; III 26n, 
30n, 36, 40, 46 

Schram, Wybrant: II 13 

Segertsz., Pieter: II 12 

Sekigahara, battle: VI 71, 73 

Sendai: VII 45, 57-8, 64 

Sepoys: VIII 6 

Seys (Van Zeyst), Gillis: II 12 

Shiba Kokan: VII 45, 52n 

Shiho Shobai, see Taxatie Handel 
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Shikoku: VII 59 

Shimabara, battle: VI 70 

Shimabara rebellion: VI 76-7 

Shimadzu: VI 70-1, 87, 93 

Shu-ch’eng-hsien: IX 17 

Siam: III 29, 41; 1V 149, 152, 154, 167, 
186-94, 198; V 344, 351 

Siberg, Johannes: VIII 15; IX 13 

silk: I 8i; IV 144-5, 150-2, 155, 171, 
176, 181, 184-95 

silver: IV 144, 150-6 

Simonszoon, Cornelis: II 14; V 368-70 

Singapore: IV 159; V 346 

skins, see hides 

Solebay: V 360 

Solt, Paulus van: II 11 

spectacles: IV 185, 191-2; VII 61 

Specx, Jacques, Governor-General: I 85, 
100; II 12; VI 74—5, 91 

Speelman, Cornelis: V 348 

Spice Islands: III 16, 45n 

spices: IV 151, 184-95; see pepper 

Spilbergen, Joris van: II 3, 10, 13 

Sri Lanka, see Ceylon 

Staunton, Sir George: IX 12n, 32 

Stavorinus, J.S., Rear-Admiral: I 83, 
88-91; VIII 4-5; X 116-17 

Stephens, David: IV 143, 173-4 

Stuart, the Hon Charles: VIII 9, 10, 14, 
25 

Su-Leng-O: IX 13 

sugar: IV 143-4, 151, 155-6, 174, 
184-95; VII 61 

Sumatra: IV 159; V 351; VII 63 

Sunda Strait: V 350-1; X 119-20 

Surat: IV 144, 152-4, 158-9, 167, 179, 
192, 198n; V 344-5, 348, 350-2, 358 

Swalley’s Hole: V 344 


Taeckemondono, see Nobunari Makino 

Taiwan, see Formosa 

Taiwan City, see Sakkam 

Takano Nagahide: VI 87-8 

Taku: [IX 22n 

Talleyrand: IX 30 

Tan-yang: IX 27 

Tanegashima: VI 69 

Tasman, Abel Jansz.: VI 82 

Tavernier, Jean-Baptiste: II 1; V 347n 

Tatars, see Manchus 

Taxatie Handel: V1 156-8, 161-2, 
167-70, 199-200 

Ternate: II 9; III 45n 

Thailand, see Siam 

Thévenot: II 5 


Thunberg, Carl Peter: VII 46-7 

Tiele, P.A.: II passim 

Timor: VII 61 

tin: IV 151, 186-95, 200 

Titsingh, Isaac: VII 47, 58, 64; VIII, IX 
passim; X 114, 119-20 

Tokaido: VI 77, 86 

Tokugawa family: II 14; IV 167; VI 72, 
80n; VII 45, 47; IX 4, 8 

Tokugawa, Hidetada: IV 139; VI 69, 74 

Tokugawa, Iemitsu: IV 139, 157; VI 78n, 
91 

Tokugawa, Ieyasu: IV 143; VI 69, 71-4, 
81 

Tokugawa, Yorinobu, Daimio of Kii: VI 
84 

Tokyo: VI 89, 93 

Tomishima Denkichi: VII 49, 51-4, 62 

Tomishimaya: VII 51-2, 62 

Tonkin (Tonquin): IV passim; V 351 

Toyotomi, Hideyori: VI 74 

Toyotomi, Hideyoshi: VI 69, 71-3 

Tranquebar: V 347 

Trincomalee: IV 160; V 345-6, 351, 353 

Tromp, Cornelis, Admiral: IV 140 

Ts’ai Wen-Kuan: IX 11 

Tuticorin: III 25n 

Twist, Duymaer van, Governor-General 
of Netherlands Indies: II 6 

van Tzum: IV 153 


Udemans, Willem: X 116 
Ueno: VII 54 
Usaka, see Osaka 


Valckensteyn, Jan van: III 29 

Valentijn, Francois: II 5; III 21 

Valentijn, Jacob: III 36 

Veen, Cornelis van: II 10 

Veer, Gerrit de: II 8, 9 

Verburgh, Nicholas (Claes): III 19, 34 

Verhoeff, Pieter Willemsz.: II 12, 13 

Vernatti, Louis Philibert, Advocate-Fiscal 
of Netherlands India: III 32 

’t Verwaarloodse Formosa: Ill passim 

van der Vesten: IV 180 

Visscher, Barent, Captain. IV 179 

Vivas, Antonio Soares: VI 93 

Vries, Maarten Gerritsz.: VI 86n 


Wagenweg: I 91 

Warwijck, Wybrand van: II 11 
Weddel, John, Captain: IV 140 
Weert, Sebald de: II 11 


INDEX 


West Mousson: X 119 

Westlock, Peter, Captain: V 372-3, 381 

Wichelhuysen, Adriaen: IV 180-1 

Willcocke, Rev. Samuel Hull: I 89 

Willcox, George: V 367 

William V, Prince of Orange: IX 13-14, 
29 

Wingurla: II 14; V 350 

Wit, Cornelis de: V 356-7, 370 

Witsen, Nicholas: I 83, 85 

wood: IV 184-95, 200; VII 61 


wool: IV 181, 184-95; VII 61 
Woolf, Hans, see Braun 


Yedo: IV 147, 151, 157, 162, 164, 166, 
169-71; VI 77-8, 82-4, 86, 92; VII 
45; IX 11, 19 

Yezo: VI 86n, 87 

York, James, Duke of: V 384 


Zeelandia, see Fort Zeelandia 
van Zeyst, see Seys 
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